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PREFACE. 



MANY selections of excellent matter have been made for the 
benefit qf young persons. Performances of this kind are of so j^at 
utility, that fresh productions of them, aad new attempts to improve 
the youn^ mind« will scarcely be deemed superflucus, if the writer 
makes his compilation instructive and interesting^ and sufficiently 
distinct from otners. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attainment 
of three objects: to improve youth in the art of reading; to me- 
liorate their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of 
the most important pxi/iciples of piety and viitue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of 
emotions, and the correspondent tones and variations of voicc^ but 
contain sentences and members of sentences, which are diversified, 
I proportioned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises ai this nature 
are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach youth, to read with 
propriety and effect. A selection of sentences, in which variety 
and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully ob- 
served, m all their parts as well as with i*e3pect to one another, 
^vill probably have a much gi'eater effect, in properly teaching the 
art of reading, than is commonly imagined, in such constructions, 
every thing is accommodated to the understanding and the voice ; 
and the common difficulties in learning to read well are obviated. 
When the learner has acquired a habit of reading such sentences, 
with justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, and the 
^ improvements he has made, to sentences more complicated and 
^ irreeula)*, and of a construction entirely different. 
r The language of the pieces chosen for this collection has been 
^ carefully regarded. Purity, proprfety, perspicuity, and, in many 
( instances, elegance of diction distinguish them. They are extract- 
ed from the works of the most correct and elegant writers. From 
the sources whence the sentiments are drawn, the reader may ex- 
pect to find them connected and regular, sufficiently important 
^ and impressive, and divested of every thing that is either trite or 
^ eccentric. The frequent perusal of siicjfi.coi0p9sjtioh natliraliyr 



it, will meet with numerous instances of compCMitiq|a^ii>t^ct coo/onn^ty 
P to the rules fur promoting perspicuous and el4gai)t;ii^ibfigT.coa$^%^ in 
\ the appendix to the author's English Granuliar. ' By eocasiolially, ex« 
r amining this oonformtty, he will be confirmed in the utility of those 

N. rules ; and be enabled to apply them with ease and dexterity. 
^ It is proper further to ob»erre, that the Reader and the Sequel, ^e* 

^ fides teaclung to read accurately, and inculcating many >aiportant 'sen- 
^N. timents, may be considered as auxiliaries to the author^s English Gram- 
X iiiar ; as practical Ultutratioos «f the principles and rules contained lo 
r fhat wor)r. 
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INTRODUCTION^ 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 

READING. 

TO read with propriety is a pleasing and important attainment;, 
productive of improvement both to the understanding and the heart. 
It is essential to a comuletc reader^ that he minutely perceive the 
ideas, and enter into tne feelings of the author^ wliose sentiments 
he professes to repeat : for how is it possible to represent clearly 
to others, what we have but faint or inaccurate conception of our- 
selves ? If there were no other benefits resulting from the art of • 
reading weU, than the necessity it lays us under, of precisely as- 
certainmg the meaning of what we read ; and the habit thence ac- 
quired, of doing this with facility, both when reading silently and 
aloud, they would constitute a sufficient compensation for all the 
labour we can bestow upon the subject. But the [pleasure derived 
to ourselves and others, from a clear communication of ideas and 
feelings ; and the strong and durable impressions made thereby 
on the minds of the reader and the audience, are considerations, 
which give additional importance to the study of this necessary and 
useful art. The perfect attainment of it doubtless requires great 
attention and practice, joined to extraordinaiy natural powers ; but 
as there are many degrees of excellence in the art, the student 
whose aims fall short of perfection will find himself amply reward- 
ed for every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, by 
which the necessary pauses, emphasis, and tones, may be discover^ 
ed and put in practice, is not possible. After all tne directions 
that can DC offered on these points, much will remain to be taught 
Jby the living instructor; mucli will be attainable byr no other 
means, than the force of example»infiucncing tlie imitative powers 
of the learner. Some rules and principles on these heads wiU« 
however, be foimd*useful, to prevent eiToneous and vicious modes 
of utterance; to ^ve the young reader some taste for the Mibject; 
and to as»st him m acquiring a just and accurate mode of delivery. 
The observations which we nave to make, for these purposes, may' 
be comprised under the following heads : Profier Loudneea of 
Yoke; THitinctneM ; Slewneaa; PrQp.riety of Pronunciation f 
EmfAa9i»i Tones i Pauses i and Mode of Reading Verse. 

. NOTE. For xnnny of ths olMervations contained in this prelilninAr|^ 
tract, the author is indebted to the writingi of Dr. Blsic, >nd to th* 
Encyclopedia Britanrooa. 
A2 
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V? INTRODUCTION. 

^ SECTION I. 

Profier Laudneaa of Votce, 

Ths first attendon of evenr person who reads to others, doabt 
ie8% must be to make himself heard by all those to whom he reads 
He must endeavour to fill with his vdce the space occupied by the 
xompany- This fiower of voice, it may be though^ is wholly a 
natural talent. It is, in a gpood measure, the gift of nature ; but it 
may receive considerable assistance from art. Much depends, for 
this purpose, on the proper pitch and management of Uie vdce. 
Every person has three pitches in his vdce ; tne hi^h, the middle^ 
md tne low oi^e. The high, is that which he uses m calling aloud 
a> some person at a distance. The low, is when he approaches to 
a whisper.. The nuddle, is tliat which he employs in tommon con- 
versation, and which he should generally use in reading to others. 
For it ia a great mistake, to imagme that one must take the highest 
pitch of his v(Mce, in order to be well heard in a large company. 
This 'is confounding two thjngs which are different, loudness or 
strength of sound, with the key or note in which we speak. There 
is a, variety of sound within the compass of each. key. A speaker 
may therefore render his voice louder, without altering the key : 
ana we shall always be able to give most body, most persevering 
force of sound, to that pitch of voice to which in conversation we 
are accustomed. Whereas, by setting out on our highest pitch or 
key, we certsdnly allow ourselves less conip<;ss, and are ukely to 
strain our voice before we have done. We shall fiitigue ourselves, 
and read with pain ; and whenever a person speaks with pain to 
himself, he is also heard with p^ by his audience. Let us there- 
fore give the voice full stren^h and swell of sound ; but always 
pitch it on our ordinary speakmg key. It should be a constant rule 
never, to utter a greater quantity of vdce than we can afibrd with- 
out pain to ourselve^ and without any extraordinary effort. A^ 
long a$ we keep Mrithin these bounds, the other organs of speech 
wilX be at liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ; and 
we shall sdways have our voice under command. But whenever 
we tran^res^ these bounds, we give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it It is a usetul rule, too, in order to be 
weU heaixl, to cast our eye on some of the most distant persons in 
the company, and to consider ourselves as reading to them. We 
naturally and mechanically utter our words with such a degree of 
strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the person whom we 
address, provided he is within reach .of our voice. As this is the 
due in conversation, it will hold also in reading to others. But let 
us remember, that in reacting as weH as in conversation, it is possi- 
ble to offend by speakmg too loud. This extreme hurts the ear^ 
by making the voice come upon it in rumbling, indistinct masses. 

By the nabit of reading, when young; in a loud and veheipent 
manner, the voice bccomtes fixed in a strahied and unnatural key ; 
and is rendered incapable of that variety of elevatioaand depres- 
siou which constitutes the true harmcrfiy of utterance, and am>rds 
ease to the reader, and pleasure to the audience*. This unnatural 
pitch of tile voice, and disagreeable monotony, are most observable 
ia,j^^r:MXA who^ ytfiis^ tim^%< tp read ju lart^c ruans; «ho vei^ no 
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customed to stand at too great a distance, when reading to thftir 
teachers; whose instructors were very imperfect in their hearinr; 
or who were taught by persons who considered loud expression as 
the chief requiate in forming a good reader. These are drcufn- 
^nces, which demand the serious attention of every one to whom 
the educatkn of )Pouth is committed. 

SECTION II. 

Disttndnen. 

Im the next place to being well heard and clearly understood, 
distinctness of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of 
sound. The quantity of sound necessary to fill even a large space, 
is smaller than is commonly imagined ; and, with distinct articula- 
tion, a person with a weak vdce will make it reach further than. 
the strongest voice can reach without it. To this, therefore, every 
reader ought to pay great attention. He must give every sound 
which he utters, its due proportion ; and make every syllaWe, and 
even every letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard dis- 
tinctly ; without slurring, whispering, or suppressing, any of the 
proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledg^e of the simple, elementary sounds of the 
lan^age, and a facility in expressing them,, are so necessary to 
distinctness of expression, that if the learner's attdnments are, in 
this respect, imperfect, (and many there are in this situation,) it 
will be incumbent on his teacher to carry him back to these pri- 
mary articulations : and to suspend his progress, till he become 
perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to press him forwanl, 
with the h(^e of forming a good reader, if he cannot completely, 
articulate every elementary sound of the language. 

SECTION m. 

Dtte degree of Slowness^ 

Ik order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite 
with regard to the speed of pronoimcing. Precipitancy of speech 
confounds all articulation, and "all meaning. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that there may be also an extreme on the opposite side 
It is obvious that a lifeless, drawling manner of readine, which al- 
bws the minds of the hearers to be always outrunning tlie speaker, 
must render every such performance insipid and fatiguing. But 
the extreme of reading too fast is much more common ; and re- 
({uires tne more to be guarded against, because, when it has grown 
into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be corrected. To 
pronounce with a proper degree of slowness, and with full and 
clear articulation, is necessary to be studied by all who wish to be- 
come good readers ; and it cannot be too much recommended to 
them. Such a pronuiciation gives wdght and dignity to the sub- 
ject It is a great asastance to the voice, by the pauses and rests 
which it allows the reader more easily to make; and it enables 
&e reader to swell all his soundi^ both with more force and mort 
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SECTION IV. 

Propriety of , Pronunciation. 

After the fundamental attentions to the pitch and maliago 
ment of the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree 
frf slowness of speech, what the youn^ reader must, in the next 
place, study, is propriety of pronunciation ; or, giving ta every 
word which he utters, that sound which the best usage of the lan- 
guage appropriates to it ; in opposition to broad, vul^r, or pro- 
vincial pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading intelligibly, 
and for residing with correctness and ease. Instructions concern- 
ing this article may be best given by the living teacher. But there 
is one observation, which it may not be improper here to make. 
In the English language, every word which consists of more sylla- 
bles than one, has one accented syllable. The accents rest some- 
tiroes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. The genius of 
the language requires the voice to mark that svUable by a stronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over tne rest. Now, alter 
we have learned the proper seats of these accents, it is an impor- 
tant rule, to give every word just the same accent in reading, as in 
common discourse. Many persons err in this respect When they 
read to others, and with solemnity, they pronounce the syllables 
in a different manner from what they do at other times. They 
dwell upon them, and protract them ; they multiply accents on the 
same worrls ; from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravity and im- 
portance to their subject, and adds to the energy of their delivery 
Whereas this is one of the greatest faults that can be committed 
in pronunciation : it makes what is called a pompous or mouth- 
ing manner ; and gives an artificial, affected air to reading, which 
detracts greatlv boih from its ag^reeableness and its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published dictionaries, for ascertain- 
ing the true and best pronunciation of the words of our language. 
By attentively consulting them» particularly "Walker's Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary,** the young reader will be much assisted, in his 
endeavours to attain a correct pronunciation of the words belonging 
to the English Language.. 

SECTION V. 
Emfihasis, 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by 
which we distinguish some word or words, on which we design to 
lay particular stress, and to show how they affect the rest of the 
sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words must be distinguished 
by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a particular stress. On 
the right management of the emphasis depends the life of pro- 
nunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is 
cfiscourse rendered heavy and liteless but the meaning left often 
ambiguous. If the empna»s be placed wrong, we pervert and 
confound the meaning wholly. 

Emphains may be divided mto the sufteriorvsiA the injhior em- 
phasis. The superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sen- 
tence^ with reference to sometiring sand before^ pvesoppotcd by 
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the author as general knowledge, or removes an tmbig^nity, wliere 
a passage may have more senses than one. The inferior emphasis 
enforcesy graccBy and enlruaia, but does not Jir, the meaning of any 
passage. The words to whidi this latter emphasis is given, are la 
general, such as seem the most important in the sentence, or on 
other accounts^ to merit this distinction. The fbllowing passagt 
wiU serve to exemplify the superior emphasis : 

M Of man's first disobedience, abd the fruit 

** Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

«^ Brought deftth into the world, and all our wo,** &e^ 

** Sing, heavenly Muse !" 

Supposing that originallv other beings besides men, had disobey- 
ed the commands of the Almighty, and that the circumstance were 
well known to us, there would fall an emphasis upon the word 
man's in the first line ; and hence, it would read thus: 

^ Of manU first disobedience, and the fruit," &!t,^ 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed 
in a peculiar manner more than once, the empli^sis would fall on 
^r«^; and the line be read, 

** Of man's Jirst disobedience," &Cr 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to have been an 
unheimi of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in conse- 
quence of his trangi^ssion ; on that supposition ^e third line 
would be read, "* 

M Brought death into the world," Scc» 

But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such 
on evil as death in^other regions, though the place they inhabited 
had been free from it till their trangression, the line would run 
thus : 

^ Brought death into the world^ &c. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sen* 
tence^ which admits of four distinct meanings each oTwhich is a^ 
certained by the emphasis only, 

** Do you ride to town to-day ?'* 

llie following examples illustrate the nature and use of the isk^ 
£erior emphasis: 

" Many persons mistake the love^ for the firactice of virtue." 

<* Shall I reward his services wsCtifcUaehQod ? Shall I forget him 
vho cannot- forget me ?'* 

** If hb principles are ftUae, no apology from frnmelf can make 
them righi; if founded in trtUhf no. censure {rom others can mak^ 
them wrong** 

** Tho:qgh deept yet ekar; though genUe^ yet not duU^ 
** Strq/ngt iirithout rage ; without o^etflomng^ fiiU/* 

' A friend^ exag{;erates a man's virtues: an enemy ^ his crimes?^- 
^Tbe wise man is happy, when he gains his omn approbation 
9m/oQi^ whei^ he g^s t$at of ofhffrs^ 
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The supencor emphasis, iu reading as in spc^aklng, most be de* 
termined entively by^ the sense of the passage^ and always made 
alike; but as to the inferior emphasis, taste alone seems to have 
the right of fixing its situation and Quantity. 

Among the number of persons wno have had proper opportuni- 
ties of learning to read, m the best manner it is now taught, very 
few could be selected, who^ in a given instance, would use the in- 
ferior emphasis alike, either as to place or quantity. Some persons^ 
Indeed* use scarcely any decree oT itt and others do not scruple to 
carry it far beyond any thmg to be found in common <!Uscourse ; 
and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling in them- 
selves, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give a 
greater variety to the modulation.'" Notwithstanding this diversity 
of practice, mere are certainly proper boundaries, withm whicn 
this emphasis must be restrained* in order to make it meet the ap- 
probation of sQii^nd judgment and correct taste. It will doubtless 
nave different deg^'ees of exeition, according to the greater or less 
degree of impdftance of the words upon which it operates ; and 
there may B^- Rpry properly some variety in the use of it : but its 
applicatio/i Is no^arbitraiy, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis SStn falls on words m different parts of the same 
sentence, so it'isilpequently required to be continued* with a little 
variation»,,Qn ^^o, and sometimes more words together. The fol- 
lowing se^tm^s exemplify both the parts of this position : ** If 
you seek to Tdiinhmie ** rich, study not to incfrease Ms stores, but to 
dimmish his dsinnes" " The Mexican fiKurea, or- picture- writings 
represent Mi;m,'not words ; " they exhibit images to the ^<r, not 
ideas to the ttmimtanding** 

Some sentences are ^ full and comprehensive, that almost every 
word is emphatical : as^ ** Ye hills and dales, jre rivers^ woods, and 
*^lains!" or as that pathetic expostulation in. the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, « Why wUl ye die !" 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regidator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables i^ fixed, iff words 
separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these words are ar- 
ranged in sentences ; the long being changed into short, the short 
into long, according to the importance of tne word with regard to 
meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the seat of the 
accent. This is demonstrable from the following examples : ''He 
shall increase, but I shall rfecreasse." ** There is a difference be- 
tween giving and /brgiving." "In this species of composition, 
plaiui&!mX.Y is much more esseivtial than y^robahility." u these 
examples^' the emphasis i*equires the accent to be placed on sylla- 
bles to which it does not commonly belong. ^ 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis^ the 
^reat rule to be given is, tnat the reader study to attain a just con- 
ception of the force and spirit of the sentiments which he » to pro* 

* By modulation is meant, that pleasing variety^ of voice, which is 
perceived in uttering a sentence, and wliich in itB-natdre, is perfectly 
distinct fro^i emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. The 
young resdsr should be carefol to reader hit modnkitidik o^rreot and 
easy ; and, for this purpose, should form it upon the mcM^el Of thrift % 
judicious and aocurate speal^ers 
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notince. For to lay the emphans with exact propriety* is a eon* 
stant exercise of -sood sense and attention. It u far from bemg an 
incoBsiderable attainment. It is one of the most dedwve trials of a 
trae and hist taste; and must arise from feeling ddioatdy our* 
selves, ana from judging accurately of what is fittest to i^aike tiie 
feelings Of others. 

There is one error, against which it b particulariy proper, to 
caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying emphatical words 
too much, and unng the emphasis indiserimiaalely . It is only by a 
pnident reseme and distinction in the use of them, that we can 
give tWcm any weight If tiiey recur too often; if a reader afe« 
tempts to render ev^y thing he expresses^ of l^h importance, by 
a multitude of strong emphasis, we soon learn to pay little regard 
to them. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like 
crowing all the pases of'^a book with Italic characters : which, as 
to the effect, is just tne same as to use no such distinctims at all. 

SECTION VL 

Thnea. 

ToHBS axe different both from emphasis and pauses; conasting 
in the notes or variatioas of sound which we emfdoy , in the expres- 
sion of our sentiments. Emphasis aiects particidar words and 
phrases, with a degree of tone^ or infiecticm of voice; but tones, 
pecufiarly so called, affect sentences, parskgraph% and sometimes 
the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necesaty of tones, we need only observe, 
that the mind, in communicating its ideas^ is in a constant state of 
activity, emotion, or agitation, from the different efifects which those 
ideas produce in the speaker. Now the end of such communica- 
tion being not merely to la^ open the ideas, but also the diflferent 
feelings which they excite m him who utters them, there must be 
other signs than wcnrds, to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered 
in a monotonous manner can represent only a similar state of mind, 
perfectly free from all activity and emotion. As the communica* 
tion of these internal feelings was of much more conseNouence in 
our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, the 
Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the inven- 
tion of the language of emotion to man ; but impressed it hims^ 
upon our nature, in the same manner as he has done with re|;ard 
to the rest of the animal world ; all of which express their vanous 
feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior rank 
that we hold,:, are in a high degree more comprehensive; as there 
is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of 
the heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voices by 
which it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the de- 
gree of internal feeling. It i^ chiefly in the proper use of these 
tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery conrisL 

The limits of this mtroduction do not admit of examplea, to illus- 
trate the variety of tones belonging to the different pasttons and 
emodons. We shall, however, select one, wb^ch is extracted from 
the beautiful lamentation of David over Saul and Jonathan, and 
which will; in some degree, elucidate what has been said on this 
fubject ** Tlie beauty ctf Israel is slain upon thy high places ; hqiw 
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«*-aretiiemlEfatffii)len! TellitnotinGath; ttuMiiliittiotinthe 
'^streets of Askelon ; lest the dang^ten of th^ rhilistinesi rejoice ; 
^ lest the daughters of the tmcircuincised triumph. Ye moo&tains 
''of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of 
* offerings; lor there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast 
** away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointdd with 
^-cSLr The first of these divisions* expresses sorrow and lamenta- 
tion ; therefore the note is low. The next conUuns a qiirited com- 
jnand, and should be pronounced much higher^ The other sentence* 
in which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where hw 
friends had been slain, must be expressed in a note quite different 
from the two former; not so low as^e first, nor so high as Ibe 
second, but in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natursl language of the emotions b not so diffi* 
cult to be attained as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter 
into the spirit of the author's sentiment^ as wellas into the mean- 
ing of his words, we shall not fail to deliver the words in properly 
varied tones. For there are few people, who q>eak English with- 
tnit a provincial note, that have not an accurate use Ol toiies» when 
they utter their sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason 
that they have not the same use of them, in reading aloud the send* 
ments <n others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous 
method in whicli the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the va« 
rious, natural, expressive tones ot iq>eecii^ are suppressed; and a 
few artificial, unmeaning reading notes, are substi&ted for than. 

But when we recommend to mulers, an attention to the tone and 
lan^a^ of emotions, we must be understood to do it with proper 
limitation. Moderation is necessary in this point, as it is in otner 
things. For when the reading becomes stnctijr imitative it as- 
sumes a theatrical manner, and must be highly improper, as well 
as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that 
delicacy and modesty which are indispensable on such occasions. 
The speaker who delivers his own emotions, must be supposed to 
be more vivid and animated than would be proper in the person 
who relates them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule^ for the 
tones that indicate the passions and emotions : " In reading, let all 
** your tones of expression be borrowed from those cf common 
''speech, but, in some degree, more faintiy characterized. Let 
''those tones which signifv any disagreeable passion of the mind* 
''be still more faint than those which indicate agreeable emotions ; 
"and, on all occasions, preserve yourselves from oeing so far affect- 

* ed with the subject, as to be unable to proceed through it, with 

* that easy and masterly manner, which mis its good effects in this, 
"as well as in every other art" 

SECTION VIL, 

Pauaea, 

Pauses, or rests^ in speaking or reading, are a total c^ssatioD df 
the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many cases, a measurable 
imace of time, rauses are equally necessary to the speaker and 
the hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
whidi he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, by thcs^ 
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temporaiy rest^ relieve the organs of speech which otihenvise 
would be soon tired by continued action ; to the hearer, tliat tbe 
ear, also, may be relieved &om the fatigue which it would other- 
wise endure trom a continuity of sound ; and that the understand* 
ing ma^ have sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences^ 
and their several members. 

There are twO' kinds of pauses: first, emphatical pauses; and 
next, such as mark the distmctions of sense. An erouhdtical pause 
is generally made afttr something has been said oi peculiar mo- 
ment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer's attention. Some- 
tinws, before such a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of 
this nature. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong em* 
ph^sis ; and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution 
of not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite uncom- 
irna attention, and of course raise expectation, if the importance 
of the matter be not fully answerable to such expectation, they 
0) casion disappointment said disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to mark 
tte divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allow the reader 
to draw his b.reath ; and the proper and delicate adjustment of 
su<^ pauses, is one of the most nice and difficult articles of delivery^ 
in all reading, the management of the breath requires a good deul 
of care, so as not to oblige us to divide words from one another, 
which have so intimate a connexion, that they ought to be {jro- 
nounced with the same breath, and without the least separation* 
Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of the em- 
phasis totally lost, by divisions being made in the wrong place.-— 
To avoid this, every one, while he is reading, should be very care- 
ful to provide a full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is 
a great mistake to imagine, that the breath must be di*awn only at 
the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
suspended only for a moment ; and, by this management, one may* 
always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the longest sentence^ 
without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must g:enerally be formed upon the manner 
m which we utter ourselves in ordinarjS sensible conversation ; and 
not upon the stiff artificial manner, which is acquired from reading 
books according to the common puncfuation. It will by no means 
be sufficient to attend to the points used in printing ; for these are 
far from marking all the pauses which ou^^ht to be made in read- 
ing. A mechanical attention to these resting places has perhaps 
been one cause of monotony, by leading* the reader to a similar 
tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every period* Tiie 
primary use of pointy is to assist the reader in disceming the 
grammatical construction ; and it is only as a secondary oojecl^ 
9iat they regulate his pronunciation. On this head, the following 
direction may be of use: "Though in reading, great attention 
should be paid to the stops, yet a greater should be given to the 
sense ; and their correspondent times occasionally lengthened be- 
yond what is usual in common speech. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, tliey must not only 
be made in the right place, out also accompanied with a piopcr 
tone of voice, by whica the nature of these pauses is intmialccli 
B 
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much more than by the length of them, which can seldom he eX" 
a^Uy measured. Sometimes it is onljr a slight and simple suspen- 
sion of voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the 
voice is required; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In ail these cases, we 
are to regulate ourselves by attending to the manner in which 
nature teaches us to ^ak, when engaged in real and eai*nest dis- 
course with others. The following sentence exemplifies the sua- 
pending and the clonng pauses: " Hope, the balm of life, sooths 
us under every misfortune." The first apd second pauses are 
accompanied by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an 
expectation of something further to com])lete the sense: the in- 
flection attending the third pause signifies that the sense is com- 
pleted. 

The j)receding example is an illusti^ation of the suspending 
pause, m its simple state: the following instance exhibits that 
pause with a decree of cadence in the voice; "If ccMitent cannot 
remove the disgmetudes <rf mankind, it will at lea&t alleviate them.** 
Thje suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended 
with both the rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be 
seen in this example : *•* Moderate exercise*, and habitjjal temper- 
ance', strengthen the constitution.'** 

As the suspending pause majr be thus attended with both the 
rising and the falling inflection, it is the same with regard to the 
closing pause : it admits of both. The falling inflection generally 
accompanies it ; but it is not unfrequently connected with the 
rising niflection. Interrogative sentences, ^ for instance, are often 
terminated in this manner; as *• Am I ungrateful'?** •'Is he it 
eamesO?" 

But where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pronoun or 
adverb, it is commonly terminated bv the falling inflection : as* 
<'What has he gained by his folly V" ** Who will assist himV* 
** Where is the messenger r** *• When did he arnveV** 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected 
by the conjunction or^ the firet takes the rising, the second the 
falling inflection: as, "Does his conduct support discipline', or 
destroy itV** 

The rising and falling^ inflections must not be confounded with 
emphasis. Though they may often coincide, they are, in their 
nature, perfectly distinct. Emphasis sometimes contn^s Uiose 
inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling inflections, con- 
fers so much beauty on expression, and is so necessary to be stu- 
died by the young "reader, that we shall insert a few more exam- 
ples, ta induce him to pay greater attention to the subject In these 
instances, all the inflections are not marked. Such only are dis- 
tinguished, as are most striking, and will best serve to show the 
reader their utility and importance. 

•Manufactures^ trade\ and agriculture*, certainly employ more 
ihan nineteen parts in twenty of the human species.** 
^ He wIk) resigns the world, h^ no temptation to envy*, hatred^^ 

* The rising ix^ecti«n is denoted by the ncute ; the fiJUog, by the 
.grav.e ftceent. 
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malice\ anger'; but is in constant possession of a serene mind ; he 
who follows the pleasures of it, which are, in their very natur^ dis- 
^pmting, is in constant search of Gare\ solicitude^, remorse , and 
confiisionv' 

" To advise the ignorant\ relieve the nee(ly\ comfort the afflict* 
ed't are duties that tall in our way almost every day of our lives." 

" Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the 
body habits of lust' and sensuality^ malice', and revenge^ an aver* 
sion to every thing that is good\ jusO, and laudaUe', are naturally 
seasoned aiicl prepared for pain and misery.'' 




able to separate us -from the love, of God^.** 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious in- 
vestigation of the nature of these inflections, and the rules by which 
they are governed, may consult Walker's Elements of Elocutjon. 

SECTION VIII. 

Alanner of Reading Verse, 

When we are reading verse, tliere is a pecuHar difficulty in 
making the pauses justly. The difficulty anses from the melody 
of verse which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of its own : and 
to adjust and compound these properly with the pauses dT the 
sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor offend the understanding, is 
so very nice a matter, that it is no wohder we so seldom meet with 
good readers of poetry* Tliere are two kinds of pauses that belong 
to the melody of verse r one is the pause at the end of the line; 
and the other, the crosural pause in or near the middle of it With 
regaixl to the pause at the end of the line, which marks that stmm 
or verse to be finished, rhyme i*er.dex-s this always sensible^ and in 
some measure compels us to observe it in our pronunciation. In 
respect to blank verse, we ought also to read it so as to make every 
line sensible to the ear ; for, what is the use of melodV'^ or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we sup- 
press his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade them, 
ty our pronunciation, into mere prose ? At the same time that 
we attend to this pause, every appearance of sing-song and tone, 
must be carefully guarded against. The close of the Une where it 
makes no pause m the meaning, ought not to be marked by such a 
tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; but, without either fall or 
elevation of the voice, it should be denoted only by so slight a sus- 
pension of sound, as may distinguish the passage from one line to 
another, without injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of melodious pause, is that which falls some- 
where about the middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemi- 
stichs ; a pause, net so great as that which belongs to the close of 
the line, but still sensible to an ordinary ear. This, which is called 
the cxsural pause, mav fall, in English heroic vente, after the 4th, 
5th, 6th, or 7th syllable in the line. Where the verse is so con- 
Eti-uctec^ ^hat this cxsural pause coincides with the slightest pause 
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or (^visiot) in the sense, the line can be read easily ; as in the two 
hi*sc vei^scs of Pope's Messiah : 

*'• Ye oymphs of Solyma^*! be*5ii the 8on»; • 

**' To hcav'^ily them«^\ sdblimer strains belong^.** 

But if it should happen that words which have so strict and inti* 
roatc a connexion, as not to bear even a niomentaiy sepai'ation, are 
divided from one another by this csesural pause, we then feel a sort 
of struggle between the sense and the sound, which rendei*s it dif- 
ficuU to read such lines hai'moniously. The rule of proper pro- 
nunciation in siicl> cases, is to regard only the muse which the sense 
forms; and to i*ead the line accordingly. The neglect. of Uie 
cssurai pause may make the line sound tome what unharmoniously ; 
but the effect would be much worse, if the sense were sacrificed to 
the sound. For instai^ce, in the following lines of MUton : 

— ** What in me is dark, 
^ Illumine ; what is low, raise and support.** 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after iiiunUnet at tlie end of 
the Sd syllable, wliich, in reading, ought to be made Hccordingly ; 
though, if the meUxly only wei\:to be regarded, illumine should i>e 
connected witli what follows, and the pause not made till the fourth 
or sixth syllable. So in the following line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot : 

^ 1 sit, with sad civility I read.** 

The ear plainly points out the csesural pause as falling after «a(f, the 
Ith syllaole. But it would be very baa I'eading to make any pause 
.here, so as to separate sad and ctvUUy. The sense admits of no 
other pause thaii after the second syllable «V, which thei'efore must 
be the onlv pause made in reading this part of the sentence. 

There fs another mode of dividmg some verses, by introducing^ 
what may be called d<jmi-ca:sui'as, which requii*e veiy slighc 
pauses; imd which the reader should manage with judgment, or 
he will be apt to fall into an affected sing-song mode of^pronouncing 
verses of tnis kind. The following fines exemplify the demi* 
csesura': 

9 

" Warms' in the sun", refneshcs' in the breeze, 
^ Glows' in the stars", and blossoms' in the trees ; 
"Lives' throu*?h all life"; extend?' through all extent, 
** Spreads' undivided", operates' unspent.** 

Before the conclusion of this introduction, the Compiler takes * ^e 
liberty to recommend to teachers, to exercise their pupils in d«- 
covering and explaining the emphatic words, and the proper tones 
and pauses, of every portion assigned them to read, previously to 
their being called out to the performance. These prepai-atoiy 
lessons in which they should be regidarly examined, will improve 
their judgment and taste ; prevent the practice of reading without 
attention to the subject ; and establish a habit of readily discover 
hig the. meaning, force, and beauty of what they peruse. 
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PART I. 
PIECES IN PROSE, 

CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION L 

DILIGEKCEi, industry, and proper improvement of time, ate 
material duties of the young. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honourable occu* 
pations of youth. 

Whatever useful or enga^ng endowments we possess, virtue is 
requisite, in order to their shining with proper lustre. 

virtuous youth gradually brmgs forward accompHshed and 
flourishing manhood. « 

Sincerity and tnith form the baas of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress ai'e often blessing^ in disgui3e. 

Change and alteration form the v^ry essence ot the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp ami 
noise. 

In order to accjuire a capacity for happinesvit must be our first 
study to rectify inwaixl disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart 

Fi*om our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excellejit 
safraiards of the mind, in this uncei-tain and changing state. 

There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and purity of 
principle, that can stand the test of near approach and strict 
cxammation. • 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, by the 
relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of his mind, 
and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell how far 
tJiey may carry him. 

NOTE.— In the first chapter, the compiler has exhibited sentences ia 
a. great variety of construction, and in all the diversity of punctuation. 
If well practised upon, he presumes they will fully prepare the youii^ 
reader for the various pauses, infiectioos, and modulations of voices 
whioh the sucoesdin^ pieces require. 
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Tran^ailllty of mind is always most likely to be attmned* when 
the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful and serious 
retreat. 

He >vho would act like a wise man, and build his house on the 
rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate human life, not only 
in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, direct 
the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and tmbroken mind, amidst all the shocks 
of the world, marks a g[reat and n6ble spirit. 

Patience, by pi-eserving composure within, re»sta the fanpres- 
sion which trouble makes fron> without. 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears ^*om our 
eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the heart. 

They who have notliiiw;to give, can often afford relief to others, 
by imparting what they reel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really good or 
evil, should correct anxiety about worldly success.- 

The veil which covers from our sight the event's of succeeding 
years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, consists 
in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a cheerful submis* 
sion to tlie will of Heaven* 

SEGTIOK K. 

The chief misfortune that bbfall us in life, can be traced ta 
- .some vices or follies which we htfv^e committed. 

Were we to- survey the chambers of sickness and disti*es^ we 
should oflen find them peopled with the victims of intemperance 
and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indolence and sloth. 

^To be wise in our o^vn eyes, to be wise in the opinion of the 
world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator^ are three things 
so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on the 
stream of time, and forced to iolk>w every new direction of the 
cuiTent. 

The corrupted temper and the guilty passions of the bad, frustrate 
the effect of every advantage which the world confers on them. 

The external misfoituncs of Hfe, disa[ppointments> poverty, and 
sickness, are light in comparison of those inward distresses of mind, 
occasioned b)^ folTV, by passion^and by guilt. 

No station is so nigh, no power to great, no character so unblem* 
ished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, malice> or 
envy. . 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so much 
from what men are taught to know, as from what they. are bix>ught 
to feeL 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet has 
no feelhig for the high objects of religion, no heart to admire and 
adore the great Father ot the universe, has reason to distrust the 
truth and delicacy of his sensibility* 

>Yhen« upon rational and sobennquiry, we have established diii 
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priDopIes, let iis not wffer thero to be shaken by the acoft of the 
ticendous, or the cuvils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat relij^on or morals with 
disrespect and levity, let us liold it to be a sure indication of a per- 
vertea understanding, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, tends 
to debase the mind, and to weaken tke generous and benevolent 
principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much influence in 
corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, bigotry, and 
prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pronounce 
that, generally, if not always, there is more happiness than misery, 
moi'e pleasure than pain, in the condition of man. 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, diversity 
of conditions, subordination of ranks;, and a multiplicity of occupa* 
tions, in order to advance the general good. 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and« in general* 
the whole conduct and chai*acter of men, are influenced by the 
example and disposition of the persons with whom they assnciati^ 
IS a reflection which has long since passed into a proverb^ and been 
ranked among the standing maxims of human wisdom* m all ages 
©f the world. 

SECTION in. 

The desire of im]>Tovement discovers a liberal mind, and la 
connected with many accomplishments, and man^ virtues. 

Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mmd ; and leaves it 
©pen to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the temperatet 
m the midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuary languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever Is offensive in our manners ; and« 
by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate the 
burden of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a eood man, has^ 
like every other virtue, its scat in the heart; and, let me add, 
nothing except what flows from the heart, can render even exter- 
nal manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be habitually 
active : not breiiking forth occaaonally with a transient lustre, like 
the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its returns, like the light of 
day : not like the aromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the sense ; 
but like the ordinary breeze, which purifies the air, and rendere it 
healthful. , 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the state of his 
own mind, than upon any one external circumstance : nay, more 
than upon all external thmgs put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us tnink oui-selves secure from the 
darters which spring from our passions. Every age, and every 
sta^n they beset ; from youth to gray hairs, and from the peasant 
to the prince. , . . , 

Kiches and pleasures are the chief temptations to. criminal dcedik 
;_ct thoMi nches» when obtained, may very possibly overMrhefan us 
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with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures may cut short out 
neiilth und life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the worJd, and com- 
hiune with himself in i-etirement, will, sgmctimes at least, hear 
the truths which the multitude do uot tell him. A more soiuid in* 
proctor wUi.lift his voice, and awaken withm the heart those latent 
suggestions^ which the world had overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the business, instead of the reiaxadon, 
of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an oppoitunity to do much at once, may breathe 
out his life in idle wishes; and regret, in the last hour, hu* useless 
intentions and barren zeal. 

I'he spirit of true religion bivathes mildness and affability* It 
gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is social,' kind, 
and cheerful ; far removed from that gloomy and illiberal supersti* 
tion, which clouds the bi*ow, sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit, 
and teaches men to fit themselves for another world, by neglecting 
^Iie concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to his in* 
terests. Forsake h.m not in danger. Abhor tlie thought of ac- 
quiring any advantage by his preiudice. . 

Mtm, silwa^*8 prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; always 
afilicted, would be sullen or despondent. Hopes and fears, joy and 
sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life, as both to give room 
for worldly pursuits, and ^o recall, from time to time, the admoRi- 
tions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

Time once past never returns: the moment which is lost, is lost 
•for ever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of undisturbed 
rest ; nor so powerful, as to afford us constiint protection* 

The house of feasting too often becomes an avenue to the house 
of mouiTiing. Short, to the licentious, is the interval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a pi-oper estimate of hu- 
man life ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, or ex- 
pecting from it greater advantages than it is able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, thei-e is a strong and intimate 
connexion. When any one of them is adopted into our family, it 
seldom quits us until it has fathered upon us all its kindi*ed. 

Chaiity, like Uie sun, brightens eveiy object on which it shines; 
a censorious disposition casts every character into the darkest 
shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtue ; and ai'c 
not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. 

Genuine virtue has a langua^ that speaks to every heart through- 
out the world. It is a language which is understood by all. In 
every region, every x:lim ate, the homage paid to it is the same. In 
no one sentiment were ever mankind more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceit^. When 
our sky seems most settled and serene, in some unobserved quai^ 
ter gathers the little black cloud in which the tempest ferment^ 
«ttd prepare to discharge itself oa our beau. 
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l>c man <rf true fortitude may be compared to the castle built 
^ a rock, which dciies the attacks of surrounding waters : the man 
of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut placed on the shore« which 
every wind shakes, and every wave overflows. 

Nothing is so. inconsistent with self-possession, as violent anger. 
It oveipowei's reason ; confounds our ideas ; distoits the appear* 
ance, %nd blackens the colour of every object -By the storms 
which it raises within, and by the mischiefs which it occasions 
without, it generally brings on the passionate and revengeful man» 
greater misery than he can bring on the c^ject of his resentment 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as placed 
on the summit of a hill ; m the ascent of which, labour is requitttei 
and difficulties are to be surmounted; and where a conductor is 
needed, .to direct our way, and to aid our flteps. 

In judging of others, let us always think the best, aitd employ 
the spirit of charity and candour. Hut in judging of ourselves^ we 
ought to be exact and severe. 

Let him who de^resto see others happy, make haste to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that every moment 
of delay, takes away something from the v^ue of his benefaction. 
And let him who pitjposes his own happiness reflect, that while he 
forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and ** the night cometh, when 
no man can work." 

To sensual persons^ hardly any thing is what it appears to be ; 
and what flatters most, isfilways farthest from reality. There arc 
vcMces which sing around them, but whose strains {ulure to iniin. 
There is a banouet spread, where poison is in every dish. Thei*c 
is a couch which invites them to repose, but to slumber upon it, is 
deatii. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is not solely 
to his houses and lands, to his equipage and retmue, we ai^ to loolc. 
Uuless we could see farther, and disceni what joy, or what bitter- 
ness, his heart feels, we can pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perused it with pleasure 
and profit. It shows, first, that true devotion is rational and well 
founded ; next, that it is of^the highest importance to every other 
part of reli^on and virtue ; and, lastly, that it is most conducive 
to our happmess. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to look 
back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to trace our own 
progress in existence, by such tokfens as excite neither shame nor 
sorrow. It ought therefore to be the* care of those who wish ta 
pass their last hours with comfort, to lay up such a treasure of 
pleaang ideas, as shall support the expenses of that time, which is 
to depend wholly upon the fund alreaay acquired. 

SECTION V. 

What avmls the show cf external liberty, to one who has lost 
the government of himself? 

\St that camiot live well to-day, (says Martial,) wiB be less 
qualified to live well to-morrow. 
C 
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Can we esteem that man prosperous^ who is raised to a situation 
which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his principles, dis- 
orders his temper, and finally^ oversets his virtue ? 

Wliat misery does the vicious man secretly endure ! Adversity \ 
how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver^ in comparison with 
those of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with certainty 
conclude the reason tojbe, that our pleasure is all derived from an 
opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change in 
their condition ! 

How many have had reason, to be thankful, for being disappoint- 
ed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but which, if success- 
fidly accomplished, they have afterwards seen would have occa^ 
sioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afibi^d in the remembrance a ra- 
tional satisfaction ^ Are they the pursuits of sensual pleasure, the 
riots of jollity, or the displaj^s of show and vanity ? No : I appeal 
to your hearts, my^ friends, if what you recollect with most plea- 
sure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, the honourable parts of 
your past llfe« 

The present emplovment of time should frequently be an object 
of thought. About wnat are we now busied ? What is the ultimate 
scope of our pi-esent pursuits and cares ? Can we justify them^ to 
ourselves ? Are they likely to produce any thing that will survive 
the moment, and bring forth some fruit for futurity ? 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) that some persons 
should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable picture in the 
house, and yet, by their behaviour, force every face they "feee atxHit 
them, to wear the gloom of uneasiness and discontent ? 

If we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without any particu- 
lar or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what more can we 
I'easonably look for in this vain and uncertain world ? How little 
can the greatest prosperity add to such a state ? Will any future 
situation ever make us happy, if now, with so few causes of grief, 
we imagine ourselves miserable ^ Tlie evil lies in the state of our 
mind, not in our condition of fortune ; tnd by no alteration of cir- 
cumstances is it likely to be rem edited. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious com- 
panions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross their time, 
and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin,-F-let them take heed, 
and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin begins to draw nigh. — 
Fortune is squandered; health is broken; friends are offended, 
s^ffronted, estranged; aged parents, perhaps, sent afflicted and 
mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful and lazy ? 
To whom -arc the houi's so lingering f Who are so often devoured 
with spleen, and obliged to fly to every expedient, which can help 
them to get rid of themselves? Instead ot pi-oducing tranquillity. 
,indolence produces a fretful restlessness of mind ; gives rise to 
cravings wnich are never satisfied ; nourislies a sickly, effeminate 
dtllcacy> wluch sours azKl corrupts every pleasure. 
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SECTION VI. 

• 

We have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon the 
furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his bams, and 
crowns his labours with joy and plenty. Thus the man who di»- 
tHbates hisfoitune with generosity ana prudence, is amply repaid 
by the gratitude of those whom he obliges, by <the approbation of 
his own mind, and by the favour of Heaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to happi- 
ness ; intemperance, by enervating them, ends generally in misety. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious; but an 
ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, though in a prince 
and virtue Iwaourable, thoueh in a peasimt. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things appears (to use 
the simile of Longinus) like the sun in his evening cfeclination : he . 
remits his splendour, but retains his magnitude ; and pleases more, 
though he dazzles less. 

If envious people were to ask themselves, whether they would 
exchange their entire situations with the persons envied, (I mean 
their miiids^ passions, notions, as well as their persons, fortunes, 
and dignities,)-^! presume the self-love, common to human nature, 
would generally make them prefer their own condition. 

We have omiged some persons : — very well ! — ^what would we 
have more ? Is not the consciousness ot doing good* a sufficient 
reward i 

Do not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of pleasure. 
Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves not only as sen- 
sitive, but as rational behigs; not only as rational, but social; not 
only as social, but immoital. 

An thou poor?-— Show thyself active and industrious, peaceable 
and contented. Art thou wealthy ?— -Show thyself beneficent and 
charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though it pro- 
mises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which indeed it 
were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, if it mitigates the 
evils which necessarily belong to our state, it may justly be said to 
give ** rest to them who labour and are heavy laden." 

WXiat a smiling aspect does the love of parents and children, of 
brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to every sur- 
rounding object, and every returning day ! With what a lustre does , 
it gild even the small Habitaticxi, where this placid intercourse 
dwells! where such scenes of heaitfelt satisfaction succeed unin- 
terruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear every 
where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and ornament, (s 
poured forth on the face of nature ! Wliat a magnificent spectacle 
presented to the view of man ! What supply contrived for his 
Wants ! What a variety of objects set before him, to gratify his 
senses, to employ his understanding, to entertain his imagination, 
to cheer and gladden his heait ! 

The hope of future happiness, is a perpetual <iouree of consola- 
tion to gjood men. Under trouble, it soothes their minds ; amidst 
temptation, it supports their virtue, and, in their dying moment^ 
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enables them to say, "O death! where is thy sting? O grave! 
\vhei*e is thy victory ?" 

SECTION VII. 

Agesilaus, kin^ of Sparta, being asked "What tilings he 
thought most pi-oper for boys to learn," aiiswet*ed. ** Those which 
they ought to practise when they come to be men. A wiser than 
Agesilaus, has inculcated the same sentiment ; ^ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart fi^ora 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that "time was 
Ills estate." An estate indeed which will prcxluce nothing without 
cultivation; but which will always |ibundantly repay the laboui*s 
of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desn^es, if no part of it 
be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun with noxious 
plants, or laid out for show rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, " Wliat a man could gain by telling 
a falsehood," he replied, "Not to be credited when he speaks the 
truth." 

L 'Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolicsome 
Ijoys were one day watching frogs, at the side of a pond; and that, 
as any of them put their heads above the water, they pelted thenn 
down again with stones^ One of the fix)gs, appealing^to the humanity 
of the boys, made this striking observation : " Chudren, you do not 
consider, that though this may be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sull]^, the gi'eat statesman of France, always retained at his 
table, in his roost prosperous days, the same fmgalitv to which he 
had been accustomed m early lite. He was frequently reproached 
by the courtiers, for his simplicity ; but he used to I'eply to them, 
in the words of an ancient philosopher : ** If the guests are men of 
sense, there is sufficient for them ; if they are not, I can very well 
dispense with their company." 

Soct*ates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his mind* 
was not negligent of his external appearance. His cleanUne:^ re« 
suited from those ideas of order and decency, which governed all 
his actions; and the care which he took of his healtli^ from his 
desire to preserve his mind fi'ee and tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honourable, was the friendship between 
David and Jonathan. ** I am distressed for thee, my brother jona* 
than," said the plaintive and surviving David ; " very pleasant 
hast thou been to me : thy love for me was wondexful ; passing the 
love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle neai* Zutphai, was wounded bjr a 
musket bail, which broke the bone of his thigh. He was earned 
about a mile and a half, to the camp ; and being faint with the losa 
of blood, and probably parched with thirst through the heat of the 
weather, he called for dnnk. It was immediately brought to him 
but, as he was puttuig the vessel to his mouth, a poor wounded 
soldier, who happened at that instant to be carried by him, looked 
up to it with wistful eyes. The gallant and geneix>us Sidney took 
the bottle from his mouth, and delivei-ed it to the soldier, saying, 
" Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great, demanded of a pirate whom he had takeni 
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by what right he infested the seas ? * By the same right,** replied 
he, ** that Alexander enslaves the world. But I am called a roober. 
because I have only one small vessel ; and he is styled a conqueror, 
because- he commands great fleets and armies." We too often 
judge of men by the splendour, and not by the merit of their ac* 
tions. 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and ^ood 
man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame him with a 
passion for military glory, he used to answer: "That he more de- 
sired the preservation of one subject, than the destruction of a 
tliousand enemies. 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miserable, by 
aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all the evils which 
they endure. They compare themselves with none but those 
whom they imagine to be more happy \ and complain, that upon 
thena alone has lallen the whole load oi human sorrows. Would 
they look with a more impartial eye on the world, they would see 




eastern sage to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of 
a beloved child, ** provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb 
the names of three persons who have never mourned." The 
prince made inquiry after such pei>sons; but found the inquiry 
vain, and was silent. 

^ SECTION VIII. 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; but gpievous words stiv up 
anger. 

fietter is a dinner of herbs where tove is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spuit before a 
fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayest be truly 
wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful. Open rebuke, is better than secret love. % 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit-^ There is more hope 
of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he that 
uUeth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to tlie Lord; thai whicfa 
he hath given, will he pay him again. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and if he be 
thirsty, give Ipm water to drink 

He that planted the ear, sliall he not hear } He that formed the 
eye, shall he not see ^ 

' I have been voung, and now I am old ; yet have I never seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, than to 
dweU in the tents of wickedness. 

1 have seen the wicked in great power; and spreading himself 
C2 
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tike a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away; I soaght him, but 
tie could not be found. 

If appy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of days is in her 
right hand; and in her left hand, riches and honour. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

How good and how pleasant it is for bi*ethren to dwell together 
in unity ! It is like precious ointment: Like the dew of Hermorf, 
a!)d the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion. 

The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold; he shall 
herafore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 

I went by the field of the slothful, ana by the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding: and,lo! it was all grown over with 
thorns; nettles had covered its face, and -the stone wall was 
broken down. Then I saw, and considered it well ; I looked upon 
it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time ; 
nor that which is measured by number of years : but wisdom is the 
gray hair to man, and an unspotted life b old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers, and Icrve 
him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. If thou seek 
him, he will oe found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will cast 
thee off for ever. / 

SECTION IX. 

That every day has its pains and sorrows, is universally expe- 
rienced, and almost universally confessed. But let us not attend 
only to mournful truths : if we look impartially about us, we shall 
^nd, that every day has likewise its pleasures and its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments ot charity towards all men.— > 
The Author of all good, nourishes much piety and virtue in hearts 
that are unknown to us ; and beholds repentance ready to spring 
up among many, whom we consider as reprobates. 

No on^ ought to consider himself as insignificant in the aght of 
his Ci^eator. In our several stations, we are all sent forth to be 
labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father. Every man has 
his work allotted, his talent committed to him ; by the due im- 
provement of which, he may, in one way or other, serve God, pro- 
4note viitue, and be useful in the world. 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper subordi- 
nation to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful motive to 
action ; but when allowed to extend its influence too far, it corrupts 
the whole character, and produces guilt, disgrace, and misery. To 
be entirely destitute of it, is a defect. To be governed by it, is de- 
pravity. The proper adjustment of the several principles of action 
m human nature, is a matter that deserves our highest attention. 
For when any one of them becomes either too weaJb: or too strong, 
it endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once obtained 
an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. They make 
him feel that he is subject to various, contradictory, and im- 
perious masters, who often pull him diderent ways. His soul is 
rendered the receptacle of many repugnant and jarring disposi- 
tions, and resembles some barbarous country^ cantoned oat .into 
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diiferent principalities, which are' continually waging: war on one 
another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and sliame, are £&r from lie* 
ing, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. They are 
much more frequently the offspring 'of his own misguided chdce. 
Intemperance engenders disease, sloth produces poverty, pride 
creates disappointmejits, and dishonesty exposes to shame. The 
un^vei*ned passions of men, betray them^ into a thousand follies; 
their follies into crimes ;. and their crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in humail 
life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any man is here 
allowed to enjoy ; on the small diftei'euce which the diversity of 
fortune makes on that scanty proportion ; it is surprising, that 
envy should ever have been a prevalent passion among men, much 
more that it should have prevailed an^ong Christians. Where so 
much is suffered in common, litUe room is left for envy. There is 
more occasion for pity and sympathy, and an inclinaticxi to assist 
each other. 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacqusunted with the 
world and its snares, when every pleasure enchants with its smile^ 
and every object shines with the gloss of novelty, let us beware of 
the seducing appearances which surround us; and recollect what 
others have suffered from the power of headstrong desire. If we 
allow any passion, even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire 
an absolute ascendant, our inward peace will be impaired. But if 
anj which has the taint of guilt, take early possession of our 
mind, we may date, from that moment, the ruin of our tran- 
quillity. 

Every man has some darling passion, which generally aflfbrds 
the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifications, int© 
which it occasionally seduces him, appear under the form of ve- 
nial weaknesses, and are indulged, in the beginning, with scrupu- 
lousness and reserve. But, by longer practice, these restramts 
weaken, and the power of habit grows. One vice bnngs in another 
to its aid. By a soit of natui^ affinity, they connect and entwine 
themselves togetlier, till their roots come to be spread wide and 
deep over all the soul. 

SECTION X. 

Whence arises the misery of this present world? It is not 
owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons, and inclem- 
ent skies. It is not owing to the debility of our bodies, or to the 
unequal distribution- of the goods of fortune. Amidst all disad- 
vantages of this kind, a pure, a steadfast, and enlightened mind» 
possessed of strong virtue, could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at 
the impotent assaults of fortune and the elements. It is within 
ourselves that misery has fixed its seat. , Our disordered hearts^ 
our guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, 
ai-e the instroments of the trouble which we endure. These 
sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise point in vaia 
against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are reveiline m the midst of 
03ctravagance and riot, how little do they think ct those scerxs of 
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sore distress, which are passing at that moment throuf^hoiit the 
world; multitudes struggling iov a poor subsistence, to support 
the wife and children whom they love, and who look up to them, 
with eager eyes, for that bread which they can hardly procure ; 
multitudes groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, untended 
and unmourned ; many, apparently in a better situation of life, 
pining away in secret with concealea griefs ; families weeping over 
the beloved friends whom they have Yost, or in all the bitterness of 
anguish, bidding those who are just expiring the last adieu. 

jNever adventure on too near -an approach to what is evil. Fami- 
liarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instances, without 
fear. , Listen with reverence to every reprehennon of conscience, 
and preserve the most quick and accurate sensibility to right and 
wrong. If ever your moral impressions begin to decay, and youx 
natural abhorrence of guilt to lessen, you nave ground to dread 
that the ruin of virtue is fast approaclun^. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our passions is 
tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and reflection. In 
the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissitudes of worldly for- 
tune, we are inured to habits both of the active and the suffering^ 
virtues. How much soever we complain of the vanity of the 
world, facts plainly show, that if its vanity were less^ it could not 
answer the purpose of salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, 
its pleasures are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How &tal 
then must the conseouences have been, had it yielded us more 
comi>lete enjoyment i If, with all its troubles, we are in danger 
of being too much attached to it, how entirely would it have se- 
duced our affections, if no troubles had been mingled with its 
pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves to defec- 
tion, carries no mark of a gi^eat or a worthy mind. Instead of sink- 
ing under trouble, and declaring "that his soul is weary of life,** it 
becomes a wise and a~good man, in the evil day, with firmness, to 
maintain his post ; to bear up against the storm ; to have recourse 
to those advantages which, in the worst of times, are always left to 
integrity and virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better 
days may yet arise. 

How many young persons have, at first, set out in the world, with 
excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, charitable, and humane ; 
kind to their friends, and amiable among all with whom they had 
intercourse ! And yet, how often have we seen all those £ur ap- 
pearances, unhappily blasted in the progress of life, merely through 
the influence ot loose and corrupting pleasures: and those very 
persons, who promised once to be olessings to the worlds suns 
down, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is, to store .futunty 
with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those periods or 
life, when imagination is lively, and hope is aixient Lookine for- 
ward to the year now be^nning, they are ready to promise tnem- 
selves much, from the foundations of prosperity which they have 
laid ; from the friendships and connexions which they have se« 
rured ; and from the plans of conduct which they have fonned.^— 
Alas \ how deceitful ao all these dreams of happmess c^ten prove t 
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^ While many are sayin? in secret to their hearts, •Tcnmorrow 
shall be as this day, and more abundantly," we are obliged, in re- 
turn to say to them : ** Boast not yourselves of to-morrow \ for you 
know not what a day may bring forth I" 



CHAPTER 11. 
NARRATIVE' PIECES. 



SECTION I. 
JVb rank or fiosaesaions ta?i make the guilty mind hafihy, 

1. DIONYSIUo, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being happy, 
though he possessed great riches, and all tlie pleasures which 
wealm and power could procure. Damocles, one of his flatterers, 
deceived by these specious appearances of happiness^ took occa- 
sion to compliment tiirn on the extent of his power, his ti-easuix^s^ 
and royal magnificence; and declared that no monarch had ever 
been gi-eater or liappier than Dionysius. 

2. '' Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, *'to taste this 
happiness ; and to know, by experience, wliat the enjoyments are, 
of which thou hast so high an idea ?" Damocles, with joy, accepted 
tha offer. The king oraered that a roj^al banquet should be pre- 
pared, and a gilded sofa, covered with rich embroidery, placed for 
his favourite. Side-boardsi loaded with gold and silver plate at* 
immense value, were arranged in the apartment, 

3. Pages of extraordinary beauty, wei-e ordered to attend his 
table, and to obey his commands with the utmost readiness, and 
the most pitrfound submission. Fi-agrant ointments, chaplets of 
flowers, and rich perfumes, were added to the entertainment. Tlie 
table was loaded with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. 
Damocles, intoxicated with pleasure, fancied himself amongst su- 
perior beings. 

4. But in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging him- 
self in state, he sees let down from the ceiling, exactly over his 
head, a glittering sword, hung by a single hair. The sight of im- 
pending destruction, -put a speedy end to his joy and revelling.— 
The pomp of his attendance, the glitter of the carved i)late, and 
the delicacy of the viands, cease to alfoi'd him any pleasure. 

5. He dreatk to stretch forth his hand to the table. . He throws 
off the garland of ix)ses. He hastens to remove from his dan^ennis 
situation, and earnestly entreats the king to restore him to his for 
mev luimble condition, having no desire to enjoy any longer a hap 
piness so tenible. 

6. By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how mise- 
rable he was in the midst of all his tix^asures; and inposses<uon cf 
all the h(Hiours and enjoyments which royalty could bestow. 

CXCER0« 
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SECTION 11. 

Change of external condition ia often adverse to Firtue, 

1. In the days of loram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. His character was so eminent, and his fame so widely 
spread, that Benhadad, the kin^ of Syria, though an idolater, sent 
to consult him, concerning the issue of a distemper which threat- 
ened his life. The messenger employed <m this occasion, was Ha- 
zael, who appears to have been one of the princes, or chief men of 
the Syrian court* 

2. Charged with rich gifts from tlife king, he presents himself 
before tue prophet, and accosts hun in terms of the highest respect 
During the couference which they held together, Elisha fixed his 
eyes stciidfastly on the countenance of Hazael, and discerning, by 
a propliedc ^irit, his future tyranny and cinielty, he could not 
contain himseu fix)m bursting into a flood of tears. 

3. When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this sud- 
den emotion, the prophet pl^nly mformed him of the crimes and 
barbarities which he foresaw that he would afterwards commit. — 
Tlie soul of liazael abhoii*cd, at this time, the thoughts of cruelty 
Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition or greatness> his indignation rose 
at being tliought cauable of the savage actions wliich the prophet 
had mentioned ', ana, with much warmth,'he replies : " But wnat f 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this gn:at thing ^'* 

4. Elisha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable change, 
which was to take place in his conaition ; ** The Lord hath shown 
me, that thou shalt be king over Syria.'* In the course of time, all 
that had been predicted, came to pass. Hazael ascended the 
throne, and ambition took possession of his hearL ** He smote the 
ehildrei) of Israel in all their coasts. He oppressed them during 
all the days of king Jehoahaz :" and, from what is left on recoitl of 
Ins actions, he plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet 
foresaw him to oe, a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

5. In this passage of history an object is presented, which deserves 
our serious attention. We behold a man who, in one state of life, 
could not look upon certain crimes without surprise and honx>r ; 
who ki>ew so little of himself, as to believe it impossible for him 
ever to be concerned in committing them ; that same man, by a 
change of condition, and an unguarded state of mind, transformed in 
all his sentiments ; and as he rose in greatness, rising also in guilt; 
till at last he completed that whole character of iniquity, which he 
once detested. Blair. 

SECTION in. 

Hamani or^ the misery of Pride. 

1. Ahasuebus, who is supposed to be the prince known among 
the Greek historians by the name ot Artaxerxes, had advanced to 
the chief dignity in his king;dom, Haman, an Amalekitc, who in- 
herited all the ancient enmity of his race, to the Jewi^ natioiv 
He appears, from what is recorded of him, to have been a verw 
vricked minister. Raised to greatness without merit, he einploy«0 
his power solely for the gratification of his passions. 
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2. As the honours which he possessed were next to rojral, his 
pride was every day fed with that servile homage, which is peculiar 
to Asiatic courts; and all the servants of the kiug, prostrated them- 
selves before him. In the midst of this general adulation, one per« 
son only stocked not to Haman. 

3. This was Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekiie 
to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with virtuous indigxia- 
tlon, despising that insolence of prosperity with which he saw aim 
lifted up, ** bowed not, nordid iiini reverence." On this appear- 
ance of disrespect from Mordiecai, Haman " was full of wrath : but 
he thought scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone." ^ 

4. Personal revenge was not sufficient to satisfy him. So violent 
and black were his passions, that he resolved to exterminate the 
whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. Abusing, foi* this cruel 
purpose, the favour of his credulous bovereig^n, he obtained a de- 
cree to be sent forth, that; against a certain day, all the Jews 
tliroughout the Persian dominions, should be put to the sword. 

5. Meanwhile, conftdent of success, and blind to approaching 
ruin, he continued exulting in his pi-ospeiity. * Invited by Aha.HU* 
erus to a royal banquet, wnich Esther the queen had preparedf 
"he went forth that day joyful, and with a glad heart.*' But be- 
hold liow slight an incident, was sufficient to poison his Joy ! As he 
went forth, he saw Mordec^ in the king's gate; and observed, 
that he still refused to do him homage. ** Re stood not iip, nor was 
moved for him ;" although he well knew the formidable design^ 
which Haman was preparbig to execute. 

6. One private man, who despised his greatness, and disdained 
submission, while a whole kingdom trembled before him ; one spirit^ 
which tlie utmost stretch ofhis power could neither sUbdue nor 
humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole soul was shaken with a 
storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and desii»e of revenge, rose intofury. 

7. Witn difficulty he restrained himself in public ; but as soon 
as he came to Iiis own house, he was forced to disclose the agonv 
af his mind. He gathered together his friends and family, wita 
Z^resh his wife. " He told them of the glory of his riches, and 
the multitude of his children, and of all the things wherein the 
khig liad promoted him ; and how he had advanced him above 
the princes and servants oc the king. 

8. He said, mor**over. Yea, Esther the quepn suffered no man to 
come in with the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but 
myself; and to-morrow also am 1 invited to her with the king." 
Alter all this preamble, what is the coHclusion? **Yet all this 
availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at 
the king's gate." 

9. The sequel of Haman's history, I shall not now [pursue. It 
might afford matter for much instruction, by the consi>icuous jus- 
tice of God in his fall and punishment. But cpntemplatine only the 
singular atuation, in which the expressions just qucted present 
him, and the violent agitation of his mind which they display, the 
following reflections naturally arise : 

10. How miserable is vice, when one ^Ity passion creates so 
much torment! how unavailing is prospenty, when, in the height 
Mi it, a ^^e diflffiippointment can desti'oy the relish of all its pleft- 
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sures ! how weak is huipan natui*e, which, in the absence of real, 
is thus prone to form to itself imaginary woes ! Blaiu. 

SECTipN IV. 
Lady Jane Gray^ 

1. This excellent personage, was descended from the royal line 
of England by both of her pai'ents. She was carefiiUy educated in 
the pnnciples erf the reformation ; and her wisdom and virtue ren- 
dered her a shining exaniple to her sex. But it was her lot to 
continue only a short period on this sta^e of being ; for, in early 
life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the duke of North- 
umberland, who promoted a marriage between her and his son 
lord Guilford Dudley ; and raised her to the throne ot England, in 
opposition to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth. 

2. At the time of their marriage, she was only about eighteen 
years of age, and her husband was also very young ; a season of life 
very unequal to oppose the interested views of artfid and aspiring 
men ; who instead of exposing them to danger, should have been 
the protectors of their innocence and youth. 

3. This extraordinarj' young person, besides the solid endow- 
menti'of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging disposition, 
the most accomplished parts ; and being of an ejqual age with king 
Edwai-d VI. she hud received all her education with him, ana 
seemed even to possess a greater facility in acquiring every part 
of manly and classical literatui-e. 

4. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek lan- 
guages, as well as of several modern tongues ; had passed most of 
her time in an application to learning ; and expressed a great in- 
difference for other occupations and amusements usual with her 
sex and station. 

^ 5. Ro^er Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
time paid her a visit, found her enijjloyed in reading Plato, while 
the rest of the family were engaged in a party of hunting in the 
park ; and upon his admiring tho singularity of her choice, she 
told him, that she ** received more pleasure from that author, than 
the others could reap from all their sport and gaiety." 

6. Her heart, replete with this love of literature and senous 
studies, and with tenderness towards her husljand, who was deserv- 
ing of her affection, had never opened itself to the flattering allure- 
ments of ambition ; and the infornmtion of her advancement to the 
tlirone, was by no means agreeable to her. She even refused to 
accept of the crown ; pleaded the preferable right of tlie two 
princesses ; expressed her dread of the consequences attending an 
enterprise so dangerous, not to sav criminal ; and desired to remain 
in that private station in which she was born. 

7. Overcome at last with the entreaties, rather than reasons, of 
her father and father-in-law, and, above all, of her husband, she 
submitted to their will, and was prevailed on to relinquish her own 
judgment. But her elevation was of very short continuance. The 
nation declared for queen Mary ; and the lady Jane, after wearing 
the vain pageantiy of a crown during ten days, returned to a pri- 
vate life. With much more satisfaction, than siie felt when royalty 
was teudcrcd to her. 
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8. Queen Maiy, who appears to have been incapable of genero- 
sity or clemency, determined to remove every person, from whom 
the least dan^ could be apprehended. Warning was, therefere^ 
given to lady Jane to prepare for death : a doom which she had 
e3cpected» and which tne umocence of her life, as well as the misfop- 
tones to which she had been exposed, rendered no miwelcome 
news to her. 

9. The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy to the 
prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests, who molested her 
with perpetual <tisputation ; and even a reprieve of three dsiy?^ 
was granted her, in hopes that she would oe persuaded, during 
th^t tirae, to pay, by a timely conversion to popery, some regani to 
her eteitial weUare. 

10. Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy circum- 
stances, not only to defend her reli^on by solid argument, but 
also tc^ write a letter to her aster, m the Greek language; in 
which, besides sending her a copy of the Scriptures in tmit tongue, 
she exhorted her to maint^, in every fortime, a like steady per-> 
severance. 

11. On the day of her executicm, her husband, lord Guilford, 
deared permij^sion to see her ; but she refused her consent, sukI 
sent him word, that the tenderness of their parting, would over- 
come the fortitude of both \ and would too much imbend their minds 
frran that constancy, which their approaching end required of 
them. Their separation, she said, would be oidy for a moment, and 
they would soon rejcun each other in a scene, where their affections 
would be forever united; and where deatl^ disappointment, and 
misfortunes, could no longer have access to them, or disturb their 
eternal felicity. 

12. It had oeen intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the same scaifold, at Tower hill ; but their 
council, dreading the compassion of the people for their youth, 
beaut]^, innocence, and noble birth, chaneed their orders, and gave 
directions that she should be beheaded within the vei^e of the 
Tower. 

13. She saw her husband led to execution; and, having givei- 
him from the window some token of her remembrance, she 
waited with tranquillity tUl her own appointed hour should bring 
her to a like fate. She even saw his headless body carried baCK 
in a cart ; and found herself more coniirmed by the reports which 
she heard of tlie constancy of his end, than shaken by so tender and 
melancholy a ^ectacle. 

14w Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, when he led her ta 
executicni, desired ner to bestow on him some small present, whicli 
he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave him her 
tablenbook, in which she had just written three sentences, on seeing 
her husband's dead body ; one in Greek, another in Latin, a thim. 
inEn^h. 

15. The purport of them was, **that human justice was again$t 
his body, but the Divine Mercy would be favourable to his soul; and 
that if ner fault deserved punishment, her youth, at least, £lnd her 
imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; and that God and posterity, 
she tnuted* would show her favour " Oif the scaifold, ^c m^Ufe 
D 
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aapeechto fhe by-standers, in which the mildness of her disposition 
led her to take tlie blame entii-ely on herself, without uttermg one 
complaint against the severity with which she had been treated. 

16. She said, that her offence was, not that she had laid her hand 
upon the crown, but that she had not rejected it with sufficient 
constancy ; that she had less erred tlirough ambition, than through 
I'everence to her parents, wliom she had been taught to respect and 
obey : that she willingly received death, as the only satisfaction 
which she could now make to the injured state ; and though her 
infringement of the laws had been constrained, she would show, 
hy her volmitary submission to their sentence, that she was de- 
sirous to atone for that disobedience, into which too much filial 
piety had betrayed her : that she had justly deserved this punish- 
ment, for being made the instrument, though the unwilling instru- 
ment, of the ambition of others ; and that the story of her life, she 

. hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that innocence^excuses 
not great misdeeds, if they tend any way to the 4estruction of the 
commonwealth. 

17. After uttering these words, she caused herself to be disrobed 
by her woman, and with a steady, serene countenance, submitted 
herself to the executioner. Hume. 

\ SECTION V. 

Ortogrul ; or , the Vanity of Richea, 

1. A s Ortogrul, of Basra, was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise which 
the shops opened to his view, and observing the differejit occupa* 
tions which busied the multitude on every side, he was awakened 
from the tranquillity of meditation, by a crowd that obstructed his 
passage. He raised his eyes, and saw the chief vizier, who, having 
returned from the divan, was entering his palace. 

2. Ortogrul mingled with the attendants ; and being supposed to 
have some petition for the vizier, was permitted; to enter. He 
surveyed the spaciousness of th.e apartments, admired the walls 
hung with goMen tapestry, and me floors covered with silken car- 
pets ; and despised tne simple neatness of his own little habitation. 

3. ** Surely, said he to himself, ** this palace is the seat of happi- 
ness; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and discontent and 
sorrow^can have no admission. Whatever nature has provided for 
the delight of sense, is here spread forth to be enjoyeo. What can 
mortals hope or imagine, which the master of this palace has not 
iibtained ? The dishes of luxur) , cover his table ! the voice of har- 
mony lulls him in his boA\'ers ; he breathes the fragrance of the 
groves of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of the 
Ganges. 

4. " He speaks, and his mandate is obejed ; he wishes, and his wish 
is gratifiea ; all, whom he sees, obey him, and all, whom he hears, 
flatter him. How diflferent, O Ortognil, is thy condition, who art 
doomed to the perpetual torments of unsatisfied desire ; and who 
hast no amusement in thy power, that can withhold thee from thy 
;4)w« reflections. 

5. " They tell thee that thou art wise ; but what does wisdom 
avail witli poverty ? None will flatter the poor; and the wise have 
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very little power of fiattering themselves. That man is surely the 
most wretcned of the sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own 
faults and follies always before liim ; and who has none to reconcile 
him to himself by praise and veneration. I have long sought content, 
%nd have not found it ; I will from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

6. Full of his new resolution, he shut himself iii his chamber for 
six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. He sometimes 
pix>posed to offer himself as a counsellor to one of the kings of In- 
dia ; and at others resolved to dig for diamonds m the mines of 
Golconda. 

7. One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation of 
opinion, sleep insenably seized him in his chair. He dreamed 
that he was ran^g a desert country, in search of some one that 
might teach him to g^w lich ; and, as he stood on the top of a 
hill, shaded with cypress, in doubt whither to direct his steps, 
lijs father appeared on a sudden standing before him. " Ortogrul," 
said tlifi <da man, "I know thy pei-plexity ; listen to thy father ; turn 
thine eyes on the opposite mountain.*' 

8. O'rto^ul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling down the rocks, 
roaring with the noise of thunder, and scattering its foam on the 
impending woods. "Now," said his father, "behold the valley 
that lies fctween the hills.*' Ortogi-ul looked, and espied a little 
well, out of which issued a small rivulet. " Tell me, now," said 
his father, " dost thou wish for sudden affluence, that may pour 
upon thee like the mountain toirent ; or for a slow and graidual 
iBCrease, resembling the rill gliding from the well ?" 

9. " Let ine be quickly rich," said Ortogrul ; " let the golden 
stixjam be quick ana violent." "Look ai-oundthee," said his father^ 
"once again." Ortogrul looked, and perceived the channel of the 
torrent dry and dusty ; but following the rivulet from the wel), 
he traced ii to a wide lake, which the supply, slow and constant, 
kept always full. He awoke, and determined to grow rich by 
silent profit, and perseveiing industi7 

10. Having sold his patrimony, he en^jg^d in merchandise ; and 
in tweuty years, purchased lands, cm which he raised a house, equal 
in sumptuousness to that of the vizier; to which he invited all 
the ministers of pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the felicitv which he 
had imagined riches able to afford. Leisure soon made ^im weary 
of himself, and he longed to be persuaded that he was great and 
happy. H^ was courteous and liberal : he gave all that approach^ 
ed him Itfb gs of pleasing him ; all who should please him, hopes 
of beisi|g^v ai'decT Every art of praise, was tried, and every sou rce 
of adulSory fiction, was exhausted. 

1 1 . Ortogrul he^rd his flatterei*s without delight, because be foimd 
hhnself unable to believe them. His own heart told him its frail- 
ties; his own undci BtJUiding, re])roached him with his faults. " How 
long," said he, wiih a deep sigh, "have I been labouring in vain to 
amass wealth, which at hist is useless ! Let no man hereattcrwishto 
Oc rich, who is already too wise to be flattered." Dr. Johkson. 

SECTION VJ. 
Tlie Hill of Science. 
J. In that season of the year, when tlie serenity of the sky, the va 
tioub fruits which cover the grguud, the discolpured foUixge of the 
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trees, aiid all the sweet, but fading |;i'aces of inspiring autumn, 
open the mind to benevolence, and dispose it for contemplation, 
I was wandering in a beautifol and romantic country, till curionty 
began to give way to weariness ; and I sat down on the fraement 
of a rock overgrown with moss ; where the rustling of the railing; 
leaves, the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant city, 
soothed my mind into a most perfect tranquilUty ; and sleep insen- 
sibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the agreeable reveries, 
which the objects around me naturally inspired. 

2. I immediately fomid myself in a vast extended plain, in the 
middle of which arose a mountain, higher than I had before any 
conception of. It was covered with a multitude of people, chiefly 
youtli, many of whom pressed forward with the liveliest express 
sion of ardour in their countenance, though the way was^ in many 
places, steep and difficult. 

S. I observed those who had just begun to climb the hill, thdi^h^ 
themselves not far from the top ; but as they proceeded, new hills 
were ccHitinually rising to their view ; and the summit of the high* 
est they could oefore discern, seemed but the foot of another, till 
vhe mountain at length appeared to lose itself in the clouds. As I 
was gazing on these things with astonishment, a friendly instructor 
suddenly appeared : '* The mountain before Uiee," said he, ** is Uie 
Hill of Science. On the top is the Temple of Truth, whose head 
is above the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers her face. Ob- 
Serve tlie progress of her votaries ; be alent and attentive." 

4. After I nad noticed a variety of objects, I turned my eyes 
toward the multitudes who were climbing the steep ascent, and ob- 
served amongst them a youth of a lively look, a piercing eye, and 
something iieiy and irregular in all his motions. His name was 
Genius, tie darted like an ea^le up the mountain, and left his 
companions gazing after him with envy and admiration : but his 
progi^ss was unequal, and interrupted by a thousand caprices. 
When Pleasure warbled in^the valley, he mingled in her tre^. 

5. When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ventured to 
the tottering edge. He delighted in devious and untried paths; 
and made so many excursions from the road, that his feebler com- 
panions oiten outstripped him. I observed that the Muses beheld 
him with partiality ; but Truth often fi'owned> and turned aside 
her face. 

6. While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccottric flights^ 
I saw a person of very different appearance, named A!|||lication. 
He crept along with a slow and unremitting pace, his cym fixed 
on the top of the mountain, patiently removing^ every stone tlmt 
obstructed his way, till he saw most of those below him, who had 
at first derided his ^ow and toilsome progress. 

7. Indeed, there were few who ascended the hill with equal 
and uninterrupted steadiness ; for, besides the difficulties of the 
way» they were continually solicited to turn aside, by a numerous 
crowd of appetites^ passions, and pleasures, whose importunity^ 
when once complied with, they became less and less able to resist : 
and though &ey often returned to the path, the asperities of the 
road were more severely felt ; the hiU appeared more steep and 
Tagged; the ftwX^ wluch where wholesome and refreshing! seemotf^ 
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li^fvs^ ^4 m tasteU: their sight grew dim } and their feet trkrt at 
every tit^e obstruction. 

8. I saw, with some surprise^ tliat the Muses, whose bumnett 
wci^ tQ ej^r and eocoun^ thosfs who were toiling i^ the aacen^ 
W€>it]|d oiteB s^ ^^ the bjowors qf Pleasure^ and accompany thode 
VfhQ -m^re enticid away at the call w the Passions. They acoe^i- 
panie^ tji^^to^ however, but a litt^ way ; and always forsook them 
whe« t^ey lost sight of the hill. The tyrants then doubled their 
chains upon the unhappy captives ; and led thera away, witi^oat 
resistance> to the cells of ignorance, or the mansions of Misery. 

9. Aniai;ig&ttheinnuii(iera'ble seducers^ wHo were end^voiinng to 
draw away the votaries of TmUi from the path of Science, there 
waa oae» sa little fomiidable in her appearance, and so gentle and 
languid ia her atteiinpts, that I should scarcely have tEULen notice 
of he3!,butfor the numbers slie had imperceptibly loaded with. her 
chains. 

IQ. ladol^cef (for so she wascalled,) far from proceeding to open 
hostilitiei^ did not attempt to turn their feet out of the path, out 
coDteiited herself with retaixling their progress; and the purpose 
she cguld not force them to abandon, she persuaded them to delay. 
Her touch had a power like that of the torpedo, which withered 
the strength cf those who came within its intiuence. Her unhappy 
captives still tm*ned their faces towards the temple^ and always 
ho|ied to arrive there ; but the gi^ound seemed to shde from beneath 
fihetr feet, and they found themselves at the bottom, before they 
suspected they had changed their place. 

XI' The placid serenity, which at iirst appeared in their counte- 
nance, changed by degrees into a melancqoly languor, which was 
Uiiged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided down the 
fltream of Insignificance, a dark and sluggisli water, which is curled 
by na bree8e,and enlivened by no murmur, till it falls into a dead 
tea, where startled passengers are awakened by the shock, and 
the next moment buned in the gulf of Oblivion. 

12. Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science, 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of Indolence. 
The captives of Appetite and Passion, could often seize the mo- 
ment vna&i theur tyrants were languid or asleep, to escape from 
their enchantment'; but the dominion of Indolence, was constant 
and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, till resistance was in vain. 

13. After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes towards 
the top of ti\e mountain, where the air was always pure and ex- 
hilaratmg, the path shaded with laurels and evergreens, and the 
effulgence whicn beamed from the face of Science, seemed to shed 
a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, are they who are per- 
muted to ascend the mountain I But while I was pronouncing this 
•xclamation, with uncommon ardour, I saw, standing beade mo, 




reside in the vale?" ** I am found,*' said she, "in the vale, and .i 
Uluininate the mountain. I cheer the cottager at his toil, and itt- 
•pire the sage at his meditation. I mingle m the crowd of citijes 
«&d bless the hermit ia his cell. I have a temple in every heart 
X> 2 
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that o\ms my influence, and to him that wishes for mc, I am al- 
ready pi eseuU .Science may raise thee to eminence; but I alone 
can suicle thee to felicity I 

15. While Virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out my ama 
towuids her, with a vehemence whicn broke my slumber. The 
chUl dews were billing around m^ and the shades of evening 
stretched over the landscajje. I hastened homeward* and re 
signed the night to silence and meditation. AiKXV. 

SECTION VII. 
The Journey of a Day; a Picture of Human Ufe, 

1. Ob ID AH, the son of Abensiha, left the caravansera early in 
the morning, and pursued his journey through the plains of Inaos- 
tan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest; he was animated 
widi hope; he was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly forward 
over the vallics, and saw the hills gradually rising before him. 

2. As he passed along, his ears were dehghted with the momine 
song of the bird uf paradise ; he was fannea by the last flutters of 
the sinking lireeze, and sprinkled with dew fiim groves of spices^ 
He sometimes contemplate the towering height of the oak, mo- 
narch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle fragrance 
of the primi'ose, eldest daughter of the spring: all his senses 
were gratified, and all care was banished from his heart, 

3. 1 hus he went on, till the sun appixiached his meridian, and 
the increased heat preyed upon his strength; he then looked 
round about him for some more commodious path. He saw, on 
his right hand, a gix)ve that seemed to wave its shades as a sign 
of invitation ; he entered it, and found the coolness and verdure 
irresistiblv pleasant. 

4. He dill not, however, forget whither he was travelling, but 
found a narrow way, bordeixd with flowers, which appeared to 
have the sanie direction with the main road ; and was pleased* 
that, by this hajipy experiment, he had found means to umte plea- 
sure with business, and to gain the reward of diligence without suf- 
feiineits fati,mi',s. 

5. He, therefore, still continued to walk for a time, without the 
least remission of his ardcjur, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the bu-ds, which the heat had as- 
sembled ui the shade; and sometimes amused himself with pluck- 
ing the flowers that covered the banks on each side, or the fruita 
that hung upon the braiiclfcs. ^ 

6. At last, the green path began to decline from its first'^tenden- 
cy, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with fountains^ 
and murmuring with waterfalls. Hei^ Obidah paused for a time* 
and began to consider whether it were longer safe to forsake the 
known and common track; but remembering that the heat was 
now in its greatest violence, and that the plain was dusty and un- 
even, he resolved to pui'sue the new path, which he supposed cmly 
to make a few meanders, in compliance with the vaneties of the 
ground, and to end at last in the common road. 

7. Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his paccv 
though he suspected that he was not^aining ground. This uneaa- 
aees of his mmd, inoliaed him to Is^ hold oa oVery new clbjec^ 
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and rive way to every sensation that might sooth or divert hira. 
He listened to every echo ; he mounted eveiy hill for a fresh 
prospect ; he turned aside to eveiy cascade ; and pleased himself 
with tracing the course of a gentle river that rolled among the 
ti*ees, and watered a large region with innumerable circumvolu- 
tions. 

8. In these amusements, the houi^ passed away unaccounted; 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to travel. He stood pensive and confused, afi*aid to go 
forward, lest he should (;o wrong, yet conscious that the time 
of loiteiing was now past. While he was thus tortured with un- 
cei*tainty, the sky was overspi*ead with clouds; the day vanished 
from b^ore him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round liis head. 

9. He was now roused by his danger, to u quick and painful re* 
membrance of his. folly; he now saw how happiness is lost, when 
ease is consulted; he lamented the unmanlv impatience that 
prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; and despised the petty 
curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus 
reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his 
meditation. 

10. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, to 
tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to find some 
issue where the wood might open into the plain. He prostrated 
himself on the ground, and recommended iiis life to the Lord of 
nature. He rose with confidence and tranquillity, and pressed on 
with resolution. The beasts of the desert were ui motion, and on 
every hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and 
ravage and e^^iration. All the horrors of darkness and solitude, 
surrounded him : the wind roared in the woods, and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills. 

11. Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandej'ed through the wild, 
without knowing whither he was going, or whether he was every 
moment drawing nearer to ©afety, or to destniction. At length, 
not fear, but labour, began to overcome him ; his breath gi*ew short, 
and his knees trembled ; and he was on tiie point of lying down in 
resignation to his fate, when he beheld, through the brambles, tlie 
glimmer of a taper. 

12. He advanced towards the I'ght, and finding that it proceeded 
from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, and ob- 
tained admission. The old man set before him such provisions as 
he had collected for himself, on which Obidah fed with eagerness 
and gratitude. 

13. When the repast was over, « Tell me," said the hermit, « oy 
what chance thou hast been brought hither ? I have been now 
twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in which I never saw 
a man before." Obidah then related the occurrences of his jour 
ney, without any concealment or palliation. 

14. **Son," said the hermit, "let the errors and follies, the dan- 
gers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart. Remember, 
my son, that human Itfe is the journey of a day. We me in the 
morning cf youth, full of vigour, and full of expectation ; we set for- 
ward with spiritandhope, with gaietj^and with diligence^ and travel 
wD awhBemtb.e direct road of piety, towards the mansums of rest. 
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15. ^Iq a short time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to find 
cnue nikigatioB of our duty, and aoine more easy means of obtaiu* 
mg «lie same end. We then rekuc our vigour^ and resolve no 
longer to lie terrified with crimes at a disUmce ; but rely upon our 
own constancy* and venture to approach what we resolve never to 
touch. We thus enter the bo wers of ease, and repose in the shadea 
of 8ecuiity. 

16w <* Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we are then 
willing to inquire whether another advance cannot be made, and 
whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon the ^i^ens of 
pleasure. We approach them with scruple and hesitation; wc 
enter them, hat enter timoixMs and trembling ; and always hope 
to pass through them without losing the road of virtue, which, tor 
a while, we keep in our sight, and to which we purpose to return. 
But tempitatiou succeeds temptation, and one compliance prepares 
us for another; we in time lose the happiness of innocence, and 
solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications. 

17. ** By degrees, we let fall the i^membrance of our original in- 
tention, and quit the only adequate object of rational desire. We 
entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in luxury, and 
i\>ve thi>ou^h the labyrinths of inconstancy; till the darkness of 
old age begins to invade us, and disease anid anxiety obstruct our 
way. Wc then look back upon our lives with horror, with sorrow, 
with r^pentunce; and wish, but too often vainly wish, Uiat we had 
lK>t forsaken the ways of virtue. 

18. ** Happy are they, my son, who shall learn from thy example, 
not to despair ; but shall remember, that though the aay is past, 
and their strengtu is wasted^ there yet remains one effort to be 
made : that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours 
ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may at length return, after all 
his en-ors ; and that he who implos^es strength and courage from 
above, sliall find danger and difficulty give way before him. Go 
now, my son, to thy repose ; commit thyself to the care of Omni- 
potence ; and when the monung calls again to' toil, begin anew thy 
journey and thy life.'' Dr. Johnson. 



CHAPTER III. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION* I. 

• Uie im/iortance of a good Education. 

1. I CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like marble 
in the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent beauiies, until the 
skill oTthe polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface 
shine,- and discovers every oninmental clouri spot, and vein, that 
runs through the body of it. Education, after the same manner 
when it works upon a noble mind, diaws out to view every latent 
virtue and perfection, whiclu without such helps, are never able t% 
make their appearance. 

S. If my reader will give me leave to change the allusioA aa aoon 
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upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to iHofltrate the 
force of* eduGation» which Aristotle has brought to explain hia doc- 
trine of substantial forms, when he tells us, that a statue lies hid in 
a block of marble; and that the art of the statuary only dears 
away the superfluous matter, and removes the rubbi^. The 
figure is in the ston^ and ttie sculptor only finds it. 

3. What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to a hu- 
man soul. The philosopher, the ssunt, or the hero, the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often lies hid and concealed in a 
plebeian, which a proper education might have cUsinterred, and 
brought to light. I am therefore much delighted with reading the 
accounts of savage nations, and with contemplating those virtues 
which are wild and uncultivated : to see courage exerting itself 
in fieixeness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, pa^tience 
in suH^mess and despair. 

4. Men's pasnons operate variously, and appear in different kinds 
of actioiis, according as they are more or less rectified and swayed 
by reason. When one hears of negroes, who, upon the death of 
their masters, or upon changing their service, hang tiiemselves 
upon the next tree, as it sometimes happens in our American 
piantalions» who can forbear admiring their fid^ty, though it 
expresses itself in so dreadfUl a manner.^ 

5. What might not that savage greatness of soul, whidh appears 
in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised to^ were it 
rightly cmtivalied ? And what colour of excuse can there be, for 
the contempt with which we treat .tliis part of our species ; that 
we should not put them upon the common footing of humanity; 
that we should only set an insignificant fine upon the man wno 
murders them ; nay, that we should, as much as m us lies, cut tjiem 
off from tiie prospects of happiness in another world* as well as in 
this ; and deny them that which we look upon as the proper 
means for attaining it ? 

6. It is. therefore an uns{)eakable bles«ne, to be bom in those 
parts of the world, where wisdom and knowledge flourish; though 
It m«st be coiiessed there are, even in these parts, several poor 
uxunstructed persons, who are but little above the inhabitants iji 
those na|;ion8, of which I have been here speaking; as those who 
have had the advantages of a more liberal education, rise above 
one another by several different degrees of perfection. 

r. For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, w« see it 
sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough hewn, and 

but Jlffit «U«tgK«»/^ m»n a Ki|TnaTi figriirp ; pfwn^mftS, We SCC thC 

man appearing distinctly in all his limbs and^featurei rB omeUme r 
we fina the figure wrought up to great elegancy ; but seldom meet 
with any to which the hand of a Fhidias or a Praxiteles could not 
give several nice touches and finishings. Addisqv. 

SECTION II. 

On Gratitude. 

1. Tssaz is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than. 

gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfacton 

Uat tte duty is atuiiiciently rewarded by the performance. It is 

noL like the practice of m^y other vixtues^dfficult and pwnfoV 
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Dut attended with so much pleasure, that were there no pomtive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up for it 
hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it, for the naturaJ 
gratification which it affords. 

2. If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more from 
man to his Maker? The Supreme Being, does not onl])r confer 
upon us those bounties which pixx;eed more immediatdy from his 
own hand^ but even those benefits which are conveyed to us by 
others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it may be 
confen-ed upon us, is the gift of Him who is the great Author of 
good, and the Father of mercies. 

3. If gratitude, when exerted towards one anocher, naturally 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grateful man. 
It exalts the soul mto rapture, when it is employed on this great ob- 
ject of gratitude ; on this beneficent Being, who has given us every 
thing we already possess, and from whom we expect every thing 
we yet hope for. Addison, 

SECTION III. 
On J^org-weneat. 

1. The most plain and natural sentiments of equity, concur with 
divine authority, to enforce the duty of foi-giveness. Let him who 
has never in his life done wrong, be allowed the privilege of re- 
maining inexorable. But let sucn as are conscious of fraUties and 
crimes, consider forgiveness as a debt which they owe to others.^-* 
Common failings, are the strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. 
Were this vinue unknown amone men, order and comfort, peace 
and repose, would be strangers to human life. 

2. Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure which 
passion prescribes, would excite resentment in return. The in- 
jur^ person would become the injurer ; and thus wrongs^ retali- 
ations, and^'esh injuries, would circulate in endless successioi^ 
till the worla was rendered a field of blood. 

3. Of all the passions which invade the human breast, reven^ is 
the most direfuf. When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is 
more than sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to 
man in his present state. How much Soever a person may suffer 
from injustice, he is alwa]^ in hazard of suffering more from the 
prosecution of revenge. The violence of an enemy) cannot inflict 
what is equal to the torment he creates to himseli^ by means of 
the fierce and desperate passions, which he allows to range in his 
soul. 

4. Tlio^e evil spirits that inhabit the regions of misery, are jwprc- 
Gontcd oa dclJKUung In revenge and cruelty. i5ut all that is great 
and good in the universe, is on the side of clemency and mercy 
The Almighty Ruler of the world, though for ages ofifended by the 
unrighteousness, and insulted by the impiety of men, is ** long-suffer 
ing and slow to anger." 

5. His Son, when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, both in 
liis life and his death, the most illustrious example of foi^veness» 
which the world ever beheld. If we look into the history of 
mankind, we shall find that, in every age, they who have Deeo 
respected as woFthy, or admired as great, have oeen distingmshed 
^ this virtue. 
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6. Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanimous 
spirit, is always supenor to it. It suffers not, from the mjuries ot 
men, those severe shocks which others feel. Collected within it- 
self it stands unmoved hy their impotent assaults; and with gene- 
rous pity, rather than with anger, looks down on their unworthir 
conduct. It has been truly said, that the greatest man on eartu 
can no sooner commit an injury, than a good man can make him- 
self greater, by forgiving lu Blair. 

SECTION IV. 

Mottveato the firactice of Gentleness, 

1. To promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
chsuracter with an impartial eye; and to learn, from our own 
failings) to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. It is 
pride which fills the world with so much harshness and severity. 
—In the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what we are. We 
daim attentions to which we are not entitled. We are rigorous to 
offences, as if we had never offended : unfeeling to distress, as if 
we knew not what it was to suffer. From those airy regions of 
pride and folly, let us descend to our proper level. 

2. JLet us survey the natural equalitjr on which Providence has 

{placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities common to all, 
f the reflection on natural equality and mutual offences, be in- 
sufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least remember what we 
are in the sight of our Creator. Have we none of that forbear- 
ance to give one another, which we all so earnestly entreat from 
heaven ? Can we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, 
when we are so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

3. Lfet us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small mo- 
ment of those things, which are the usual incentives to violence 
and contention! Ii\ the ruffled and angiy hour, we view every 
appearance through a false medium. The most inconsiderable 
point of interest, or honour, swells into a momentous object ; and 
the slightest attack, seems to threaten immediate ruin. 

4. But after passion or pride has subsided, we look aroimd in 
vain for the mi^ty mischiefs we dreaded. The fabric, which our 
disturbed imagination had reared, totally disappears. But though 
the cause of contention has dwindled away, its conseauences re- 
main. We have alienated a friend, we have embittered an enemy, 
we have sown the seeds of future suspicion, malevolence, or dis- 
gust. 

5. Let us suspend our violence for a moment, when causes of dis- 
cord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, which, of it- 
self, will soon arrive. Let us reflect how little we have any pros- 
pect of gaining by fierce contention, but how much of the true nap- 
piness of life we are certain of throwing away. Easily, and frran 
the smallest chink, the bitter waters 'ot strife are let forth; but 
their course cannot be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suffering 
most from their poisonous effect, who first allows them to flow. 

Blair. 
SECTION V. 
A suajiicioua temper the source of misery to its fiossessor. , 
1 . As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and calami- 
ties in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery to tlie persvn 
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who fadulees It His friends will be few, and small will be his 
comfort in those whom he possesses. Bdieving^ others to be his 
enemies^ he will of course make them such. Let' his caution be 
ever sogreat, the asperity of his thoughts will often break out in 
his behaviour, and in return for suspecting and hating, he will incur 
BUBptcion and hatred* 

'3. Besides the external evils which hedraws upon himself, arising 
f rem alienated friendship, broken confidence, and open enmity, the 
suspicious temper itself is one of the worst evUs which any man can 
suner. If " in all fear there is torment," how miserable must be 
his state, who^ by living in perpetual jealousy, lives in perpetual 
dread! 

3. Lookingupon himself to be surrounded with ^Mes^enemies, and 
designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and trust. He knows 
not to whom to open himsdlf. He dresses his countenance in 
forced smiles^ while his heart throbs within from apprehensions 
ef seeret treachery. Hence fretfiilness, and ill humour, disgust 
at the weiid, and tdl the painful sensations of an irritated and em* 
bxttered mind. 

4. So numerous and great are the evils arising from a saspi« 
doas dispoution, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligible to 
expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage irom thinking too wdl 
of offers, than to suffer continual misery by thkiking always ill of 
them. It is better to be s(Mnetimes imposed imon, than never to 
trust. Safety is purchased at too dear a rate, when, in order to se- 
cure it, we are obliged to be always clad in armour, and to live m 
perpetual hostility with our fellows. 

5. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ours^vesof the oom- 
fort of life. The man of candour enjoys his ntuation, whatever it 
is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs his intercourse 
with the world, and no black suspici(»is haunt his hours of rest*— 
Accustomed to view the characters of his neighbours in the most 
favourable light, he is like one who dwells amidst those beautiful , 
scenes of nature, on which the eye rests with pleasure. 

6. Whereas Uie suspicious man, having his imagination filled 
with all the shocking forms of human falsehood, deceit, and trea- 
chery, resembles the traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no 
objects around him but such as are either chreary or terrible; ca- 
serns that yawn, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl. 

Blair 
SECTION VI. 
Comforta of Religion, 

1. There are manj who have passed the age of youth and 
beautv; who have resided the pleasures of that smihng season; 
who beein to decline into the vale of years, impaired in their 
heiiKh, depressed in their fortunes, stript of thefr ^ends, their 
children, and perhaps still more tender connexions. What re- \ 
source can this world afToixl them ^ It presents a dark and dreary I 
waste^ through which there does not issue a single ray of oomfort I 

2. Every deluuve prospect of ambition is now at an end ; long i 
experience of mankmd, an experience very ^Ufierent from what j 
the open and generous soul of youth haa fon^ dreamt o^ has 
rendered the heart almost maccessible to new friendshms. Th« 
^-principal sottroes of activity^ are taken away when those &B*i^tas^ 
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we laboaf, are cut oflT from us,; those who animated, and who 
sweetened* all the toils of life. 

3. Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom of Re- 
ligion } There she is admitted to those prospects of Providence 
and futurity, which alone can warm ana fill the heart I speak 
here of sucn as retain the feelings of humanity ; whom' misfor- 
tunes have softened, and perhaps rendered more delicately sensi- 
ble ; not of such as possess that stupid insensibility, which some 
are pleased to dignify with the name of Philosophy. 

4. It might therefore be expected, that those philosophers, who 
think they stand in no need 'themselves of the assistance of reli^ 
gion to support their virtue, and who never feel the want of its con- 
S(>lations, would yet have the humanity to consider the very dif* 
ferent situation or the rest of numkind } and not endeavour to de- 
prive them of what habit, at least, if they will not allow it to be na- 
ture, has made necessary to their morals, and to their happiness. 

5. It mi^ht be expected, that humanity would pi*eyent them 
from breaking into the last retreat <^ the unfortunate, who can no 
longer be objects of their envy or resentment, and tearine hooi 
them their only remaining comfort The attempt to ridicule reli- 
gion may be agreeable to some, by relieving them from restraint 
upoA their pleasures; and may render othtrs very miserable, by 
making them doubt those truths, in which they were most .deeply 
interestea ; but it can convey real good and happiness to no one in- 
dividual. Gregory 

SECTION VII. 

D^fidcnce of our abilUieat a mark of Whdom, 

1. It is a sure indication of good sense, to be dii&dent of it We 
then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we be^n to dis- 
cem how weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfection of un- 
derstanding, is impossible: he makes the nearest approaches to 
it, who has the sense to discern, and the humility to acknowledge, 
its imperfections. 

2. Modealy always sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multi- 
tude of faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue which it seems 
to hide: the perfections of men being like those flowers which 
appear more beautiful, when their leaves are a little contracted 
and folded up, than when they are fiill blown, and display them- 
selves, withtiut any i-eserve, to the view. 

3. We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to value 
ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences : one science, how- 
ever, there is, worth more than all the rest ; and that is, the science 
of living well ; This shall remain, when ** tong\ics shall cease," and 
"knowledge shall vanish away." 

4. As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age is 
very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have no pleasure 
In tlifjf«> : nay, the time shall come, when they shall be exploded, 
and would have been forgotten, if they had not been preserved in 
those excellent books, wnich contain a confutation ot them ; like 
Disects preserved for ages in amber, which otherwise would sdon 
have returned to the common mass of things. ^ 

5. But 9t firm belief of Christianity, and a practice suitable to ll^ 
will suppoit ijid invigorate the mhid to tlie last \ and most c^aH; 
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at last, at that important hour, which must dedde our hopes and 
appi'ehensions : arid the wisdom, which, like our Saviour, cometh 
iVom above, will, through his merits, bring us thither. AU our 
other studies and pursuits, however different, ou^ht to be subser- 
vient to, and centre in, this grand point ; the pursmt of eternal hap- 
piness, by being good in ourselves, and use^l to the worlds — Seed. 

SECTION VIII. 

On the im/iortance of order in the distribution of our Time. 

1. Time, we ought to con»der as a sacred trust, committed to 
us by God, of ^hich we are now the depositaries, and are to render 
aii account at the last. That portion of it which he has allotted to 
us, is intended partly for the concerns of this world, partly for 
those of the next. Let each of these occupy, in the distribution 
uf our time, that space which properly belongs to it. 

2. Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasui^, interfere with the 
discharge of our necessaiy smairs; and let not what we call neces- 
sary affairs, encroach upon the time which is due to devotion. To 
everv thmg there is a season, and a time for every purpose under 
the neaveu. If we delay till to-morrow, what ought to be done 
to-day, we overcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs 
not to it. We load the wheels of time, and pi'event them hN>m 
carrying us along smoothly. 

3. lie who everv morning plans the transactions of thtf day, and 
ibllows out that plan, carries on a thread wnich will guide him 
through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The orderly arrange- 
ment of his time, is like a ray of light, which darts itself through 
all his affairs. But, where no plan is laid, where the disposal cf 
time is surrendered merelv to the chance of incidents, all thuigs lie 
huddled together in one chaos, which admits neither of distributioa 
uor review. 

4. The first rec^uisite for introducing order into the managen>eut 
of time, is, to be impressed with a just sense of its value. Xct us 
consider well how much depends upon it, and how fast it flies 
away. The bulk of men are in nothing more capricious and incon- 
sistent, than in theu' appreciation of time. When tihey think of it, 
as the measure of their continuance on eailh, they niglily prize 
It, and with the greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out 

5. But when they view it m separate parcels, they appear to hold 
it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. — 
While they complain that life is short, they ai-e often wishing; its 
diffei*ent periods at an end. Covetous of every other possession, 
of time only they are prodigal. They allow every idle man to be 
master of tnis proper^, ana make every fxivolous occupatioii wel- 
come that can help them to consume it. 

6. Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be expect- 
ed that oixler should be observed in its distribution. But, by this 
fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and lasting; regret, 
are they laying up in store for themselves ! The time which they 
suffer to pass away in the midst of confusion, bitter repentance 
seeks afLcrw iuds in vain to recall. What was omitted to be done at 
Its proper moment, arises to be the torment of some futul^ season. 

TrManliood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected youth* 
Old. age^ oppressed by cares that belonged to a former period* Ysc 
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hours under^a burden not its own. At the close of life, the dying 
man beholds with anguish that his days are finishing, when his 
prepafa^cm for eternity is hardly commenced. Such are the ef- 
fects of a disorderly^ waste of time, through not attending to its 
value. Every thing in the Hfe of such persons, is misplaced. No- 
thing is performed aright, from not being performed in due season. 

8. But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of esc^ing; those manifold evils. He is justly 
said to redeem the time. By proper management, he pix>longs it. 
He livfis much in little space ; more in a few years, than others do 
in many. He can live to pod and his own soul, and, at the same 
time, attend to all the lawful interests of the pi^sent world. He 
looks back on the past, and pi-ovides for the future. 

9. He catches and an*ests the hours as they fly. They are 
marked down for useful purposes, and their memory remams. — 
Whereas those hours fleet by the roan of confusion, like a shadow. 
His days and years, are either blanks, of which he has no remem- 
brance, or they are filled up with so confused and iiTegular a suc- 
cession of unfinished transactions, that though he remembers he 
has been busy, y^^ he can give no account of the business which 
has employed nim. Blair. 

SECTION IX. 
T/ie dignity of Virtue amidst corrufit exarnfiles, 

1. The most eycetlent and honourable character which can 
adorn a man and a Christiaa, is acquired by resisting the torrent 
of vic«, and adhering to the cause of Goa and virtue, against a 
corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold in general, that 
they, who, in any of the great lines of life, have distinguished them- 
selves for thiiikmg profoundly, and acting nobly, have despised po- 
pular prejudices, and departed, in several thmgs, from tlie com- 
mon ways of the world. 

2. On no occasion is this more requisite for time htsiour, than 
where religion and morality, are concerned. In times of prevailing 
licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and uncorrupted in- 
tegrity; in a public or a private cause, to stand firm by what is fair 
and just, amidst discouragement and opposition ; despising ground- 
less censure and reproach ; disdaining all compliance with public 
maimers, when they are vicious and unlawful ; and never ashalhed 
of the punctual discharge of every duty towards God and man ; this 
is what shows true greatness ol spirit, and will force approbation 
even from the degenerate multituae themselves. 

3. "This is the man," (their conscience will oblige them to ac- 
knowledge,) " whom we are unable to bend to mean condescen- 
sions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him ; he 
rests Oil a principle within, which we cannot shake. To this man« 
we may, on any oocaaon, safely commit our cause. He is incapable 
of betraying his trust, ordesertinr his friend, or denying his raith.** 

4. It 1^ accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regai'd to 
principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which peculiarly 
marked the oiaracters <^ chojse in any age, who have shone with 
distinguished lustre; and has consecrated their memory to all pos- 
terity. It was this that obtained to ancient Enoch, the most singu- 
Jar te^^mony of honour fi*om heaven. 

i. Ife continued U> "walk with God," when the world aposta"^ 
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tized from him. He j^eased God, and was beloved of him ; so that 
living among sinner% he was translated to heaven without sedne 
death ; ^ Yea, speedily was he taken awav, lest wickedness shoola 
have altered his understandine, or deceit Seeuiled his soiil.'* 

6. When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to save it, 
Lot remained uniqxitted amidst the conta^on. He lived like an 
angel among spirits of darkness; and the destroying flame was not 
permitted to go forth, till the good man was called away, by a 
heaveiUv messeneer, from his devoted city. 

7. Wnen ** all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth," 
then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher ot righteousness 
He stood alone, and was scoffed by the* profane crew. But they 
by the deluge were swept away, while on him. Providence con- 
ferred the immortal honour, of being the restorer of a better race^ 
and the father of a new world, such examples as these, and 
such honours conferred by Gtod on them who withstood the multi- 
tude of evil doers, ^ould often be present to our minds. 

8. Let us oppose tham to the numbers of low and corrupt exam- 

gles, which we behold around us ; and when we are in hazard of 
eing swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by thinking of those 
who^ in former times, shone like stars in the midst of surrounding 
darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom of heaven, as the 
brightness of the Armament, tor ever and ever. Blair. 

SECTION X. 

The mortificatvma of Vicegnater than those of Firtue. 

i. Though no condition of human life, is free from uneasiness 
yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belong^g to a sinfiU 
course, is far greater, than what attends a course of ivell-doing.— 
If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may be assured, Uiat 
the world, whenever we try the exchange, will lay upon us a 
much heavier load. 

S. It is the out»de only, of a licentious life, which b gay and 
«milii^. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow 
For vice poisons human happiness in the spring, by introducing 
disorder into the heart. Those |)asfflons whicti it seems to indulge, 
it only feeds with imperfect gratifications, and thereby strengthens 
them for preying, in the end, on their unhappy victims. 

3. It is a great mistake to ima^e, that the pain of self-denial is 
confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as much as he who 
follows Christ, must **take up his cross," and to him, assuredly, it 
will prove a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all our passions 
to range uncontrolled ; and where each claims to be superior, it 
is imposable to gratify alL The predominant de»r^ can only be 
indulged at the expense of its rival. 

4. Ko mortifications wluch virtue exacts, are more severe than 
those, which ambition imposes upon the love c^ ease, pride, upon 
interest, and covetousness, upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore. De- 
longs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but with this remarkable 
dinerence, that the passions which virtue requires us to mortify, it 
teads to weaken ; whereas, those which vice obti^^es us to deny, it 
at the same time, strengthens. The one diminisbes the pain of 
self-denial, by moderating the demand of pasnon ; the ouer In. 
f^rases it, by rendering those demands InilperiQus iind violent* 
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5. >Vhat distresses that cxxur in the calm life of virtue, can be 
compared tc^hoise tortiu^s, which remorse of conscience inflicti 
on the wicked; to those sevei'e humiliations, aiisine-from aiUtt 
combined with misfortunes, which sii^ them to the oust; to uiote 
violent agitations of shame and disappointment, which aomctiinet 
drive them to the most fatal extremities, and make them abhor 
their existence ! How often, in the midst of those disastrous situa- 
tioncs into which their crimes have brought them, have thev exe« 
crated the seductions of vice ; and, with oitter reeret, looked back 
to the day on which they fii'st fors6ok the path of imiocence ! 

Blair. 
SECTION XI. 

On Contentment, 

1. Contentment produces, in some measure, all those effects 
whic^ the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls the philoso* 
pher's stone; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it cannot remove the 
disquietudes an&ing from a man's mind, body, or fortune, it meikes 
him easy under them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the 
soul of man, in respect of every being to whom he stands related. 

2. It extinguishes all murmur, repimng, and ingratitude, towards 
that Being who has allotted him nis part to act in this world. It 
destroys au inordinate ambition, and every tendency to coniiptiony 
with regard to the community wherein he is placed. It gives 
sweetness to his conversation, and a perpetual serenity to all his 
thoughts. 

3. Among the manv methods which might be made use of for 
acquiring this virtue,) shall mention only the two following. First 
of all, a man should always consider how much he has moi^e than 
he wants ; and secondly, how much more unhappy he might be, 
than he really is. 

4. First, a man should always consider how much he has more 
than he wsmts. I am wondenully pleased with the reply which 
Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him upon the loss of a 
farm : ** Why," said he, ** I have three fanns still, and you have 
but one ; so that I ought rather to be afflicted for you, than you 
for me." 

5. On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to consider what 
they have lost, than what they possess; and to fix their eyes 
upon those who are richer than themselves^ rather than on ^ose 
who are under greater difficulties. All the real pleasures and con- 
veniences of life, lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the humour <^ 
mankind to be sdways looking forward, and straining after one who 
has got the start of them in wealth and honour. 

6. For this reason, .as none can be properly called rich, who 
have not more than they want, there are few rich men in any of the 
politer nations^ but amohg the middle sort of peoi)le, who keep 
their wishes within their fortunes, and have more wealth than they 

know how to enjoy. 

7. Persons of a higher rank, live in a kind of splendid povertv; 
and are perpetually wanting, because, instead of acquiescmg in tne 
solid pleasui'es of life, they endeavour to outvie one another in 
sliadows and appearances. Men of sense have at all times beheld 
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withagjeatdealof minh,this silly ^ame that is playing overtheif 
heads ; and, by contracting th«r aesires, they enjoy all that secret 
satisfaction -which others are always in quest of. 

8. The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures, 
cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source of those 
evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's estate be what 
it may, he is a poor man, if he does not live within it : and natu 
rally sets himself on sale to any one that can give him nis price. 

9. When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had left 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by the king of 
Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness, but told him, he hacf al- 
ready more by half than he knew what to do with. In short, con- 
tent IS equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to nve the 
thought a more agreeable turn, "Content is natural wealth," says 
Socrates; to which I shall add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10. I shall therefore recommend to the consideration of those, 
who are always sdming at superfluous and imaginary enjo]^mentSy 
and who will not be at the trouble of contracting their desires, an 
excellent saying of Bion the philosopher, namely, " That no man 
has so mucn care, as he who endeavours after the most happi- 



ness." 



11. In the second place, every one ought to reflect how much 
more unhappy he might be, than he really is. — The former consd- 
deration took in all tnose, who are sufficiently provided with the 
means to make themselves easy; this regards such as actually lie 
under some pressure or misfortune. These may receive great 
alleviation, from such a comparison as the unhappy person may 
make between himself and others; or between the misfortune 
which he suffers, and greater misfortunes which might have befal- 
len him. 

12. 1 like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon breaking 
his leg by a fall from the main-mast, told the standers by, it was a 
great mercy that it was not his neck. To which, since I am got 
into quotations, give me leave to add the saying of an old philoso- 
pher, who,afternaving invited some of his triendsto dine with him, 
was iniffled by a person that came into the room in a passion, and 
threw down the table that stood befoi*e them. " Every one," says 
he, *' has his calamity ; and he is a happy man that has no greater 
than this." 

13. We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life of doc* 
tor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man was trou- 
bled with a complication of distempers, when he had the gout upon 
him, he used to tnank God that it was not the stone ; and when ho 
had the stone, that he had not both these distempers on him at the 
same time. 

14. 1 cannot conclude this essay without observing, that there 
never was any system besides that of Christianity, which could 
effectually produce in the mind of man, the viitue I have been 
hitherto speaking of. In order to make us contented with our con<» 
mtion, many of the present philosoj)hers tell us, that our discon- 
t3ent only hurts ourselves, witnout being able to make any altera- 
tion in our circumstances ; others, that whatever evil befalls us is 
derived to us by a fatal, necessity, to which superior beings them- 
selves are subject ; while others, very gravely, tell the man who 
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IS miserable, that it is necessary he should be so, to keep ap the 
harmony of the universe ; and that the scheme of Providence 
would be troubled and perverted, were he otherwise 

15. These, and the like considerations, rather silence than satisfy 
a man. They may show him that his discontent is unreasonable, 
but they are by no means sufficient to relieve it. They rather 
give despair than consolation. In a word, a man might reply to 
one of these comforters, as Augustus did to his friend, who advised 
him not to grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, because 
his g^ef could not fetch him again : ** It is for that very reason/' 
said the emperor, ** that I grieve." 

16. On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to hu- 
man nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the means of 
bettering his condition : nay, it shows him, that bearing his afflic- 
tions as he ought to do, will naturally end in the removal of them. 
It makes him easy here, because it can make him happy hereafter. 

Addison. 

SECTION XIL. 
Rank and Rkhes afford no ground for envy, 

1. Of all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fortune, is the most general. Hence, the malignity which the 
poor commonly bear to the rich^ as engrossing to themselves all 
the comforts of life. Hence, the evil eye with which persons of 
mfcrior station, scrutinize those who are above them in rank ; and 
If they approach to that rank, their, envy is generally strongest 
against such as are just one step higher than themselves. 

2.. Alas ! my friends, all this envious disc^ietude, which agitates 
the world, arises from a deceitful figure which imposes on the pub- 
lic view. False colours are hung out : the real state of men, is not 
w hat it seems to be. The order of society, requires a distinction of 
ranks to take place : but in point of happiness, all men come much 
nearer to ecjuality, than is commonly imagined ; and the circum- 
stances, which form any material difference of happiness among 
them, are not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy. 

3. The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the conve- 
niences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in retuni, he is free from 
many embarrassments to which they are subject. By the simpli- 
city and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from that variety of 
cares, which perplex those who have great affairs to manage, in- 
tricate plans to pursue, many enemies, perhaps, to encounter m the 
pursuit. 

4. In the tranquillity of his small habitation, and private family, 
he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts. The gratifi- 
cations of nature, which are always the most satisfactory, arc pos- 
sessed by him to their full extent ; and if he be a stranger to the 
refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted also with the 
desire of them, and, by consequence, feels no want. 

5. His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish probably 
higher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his luxurious 
banquet. His sleep is more sound ; his health more firm ; he 
knows not what spleen, languor, and listlessness, are. His accus- 
tomed employments or labours, are not more oppressive to hun, 
'^han the labour of attendance cm courts and the s:reat* the lahoitrs 
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of dressi the fetigue of arousements* th« very weight of idleaess, 
fi^9quently are to the rich. 

6. In the mean time^ all the beauty of the face of nature, all the 
enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheerfulness oi 
an easy mind, are as open to him as to those of the highest rank.^* 
The splendour of retmue, the sound of titles, the appearances of 
high respect, are indeed soothing, for a short time, to the g^reat; 
but, become familiar, they are soon forgotten. Custom effaces their 
impression. They sink into the rank ofthose ordinary things whicfaL 
d^y recur, without raising any sensaticxi of joy. 

7, Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discontent and 
envy to tliose, whom birth or fortune has placed above us. Let ua 
adjust the balance of happiness fairly. When we think of the en- 
jov meats we want, we should thuik also of the troubles from 
which we are free. If we allow their just value to the comforts 
we possess, we shall find reason to rest satisfied, with a very mo- 
derate, though not an opulent and splendid condition of fortune.— 
Often, did we know the whole, we should be inclined to pity tlie 
state of those whom we now envy. Blair. 

SECTION XIII. 
Patience under firovocaiions, our interest as well as duty. 

1. The wide circle of human society, is diverged by an endless 
variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. Unifoinnity is» 
in no respect, the genius of the world. Every man is marked, 
"by some peculiarity, which distinguishes him from another : and 
no where can two individuals be found, who are exactly, and ia 
ail respects, {dike. Where so much diver^ty obtains, it cannot 
but happen, that in t^e intercourse which men are obIig;ed to 
maintam, their tempers will often be ill adjusted to that inter- 
course ; will jar, ana interfere with each other. 

2. Hence, in every station, the highest, as well as the lowest, 
and in every condition of life, public, private, and domestic, occa- 
sions of irritation frequently anse. We are provoked, sometime^ 
by the folly and levity of those with whom we are connected f 
sometimes, by their inttifference or neglect ; by the incivility of a. 
friend, the haughtiness of a superior, or the insolent behaviour of 
one in lower station. 

3. Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or other occurring^ 
which serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit. Of course, such. 
a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not what it is to enjoy 
a train of good humour. Servants, neighbours, friends, spouse, 
and children, all, through the unrestrained violence of his teraper, 
become sources of disturbance and vexation to him. In vain is amu* 
ence : in vain are health and prosperity. The least trifle is suffi- 
cient to discompose his mind, and poison his pleasures. His very 
amusements are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4. 1 would beseech Uiis man to conskler, of what small moment 
the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines himself 
to receive, are really in themselves; but of what great moment he 
makes them, by suffering them to deprive him of the possession of 
himself. I would beseech him to consider, how many hours .ot 
happiness he thix>wB away, which a Uttle more patience would al- 
^w him to enjoy ; and how much he puts it in the power of the 
most insignificant persons to render him miserable. 
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5. ^ But who can expect," we hear him exclahn^ * that he is to 
possess the insensibility of a stone } How is it pos^le for human 
natureto endure so many repeated provocations? or to bear calmly 
with so unreasonable behaviour ?" — ^My brother ! if ^ou canst bear 
with no instances of unreasonable behaviour, withdraw thyself from 
the world. Thou art no longer ^t to live in it. Leave the inters 
course of men. Retreat to the mountain, and the desert, or ^ut 
thyself up ii. ^ cell. For here, in the midst of socuety^ offences muMt 
coTne. 

6. We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmosphere, 
and a clear ^y, that no clouds were ever to rise, and no winds to 
blow, as that our life were long toproceed, without receiving provo- 
cations from human frailty. Tne careless and the imprudent; 
the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful and the interested, every 
where meet us. They are the briers and thorns, with .which the 
paths of human life are beset. He only, who can hold his course 
among them with patience and equammity, he who is prepared 
to bear what he must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of 
a man. 

7. If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, we 
should perceive the insignificancy of most of those provocations 
which we magnify so highly. When a few suns more have rolled 
over oar heads, the storm will, of itself, have subsided ; the cause 
of our present impatience and ctisturbance, will be utterly forgot- 
ten. Can we not, then, anticipate this hour of calmness to our- 
selves ; and begin to enjoy the peace which it will certainly brin^ ? 

S. If others nave behaved improperly, let us leave tliem to their 
own folly, without becoming the victims of their caprice, and pu- 
nishing ourselves on their account. Patience, in this exercise of i^ 
cannot be too much studied by all who wish their life to flow in a 
smooth stream. It is the reason of a man, in opposition to the pas- 
sion of a cbil4* It is the enjoyment of peace^ in opposition to uproar 
anf} Ppn^sjoo, Blair. 

SECTION xrv. 

Mcderation in our wishes recommended. 

1. The active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied with its 
present condition, how prosperous soever. Originally formed for 
a wider ran^ of objects, for a higher sphere of enjoyments, it 
finds itself, m every situation of fortune, straitened and confined. 
Sensible of deficiency in its state, it is ever sending forth the fond 
desire, the aspiring wish, after something beyond what is enjoyed 
at present. Hence, that restlessness which prevails so generally 
among mankind. 

2. Hence, that disgust of pleasures which they have tried : that 
passion for novelty ; that ambiticxi of rising to some degree ca emi- 
nence or felicity, of which they have formed to themselves an indis- 
tinct idea. All which may be considered as indic^ons of a certain 
native, original greatness m the human soul, swelling beyond the 
limits of its present condition, and pointing to the lugher objects for 
which ft was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primitive 
states served to direct our wishes towards their proper destinatioi^ 
and to lead us into the path of true bliss ! 
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3. But in this dark and bewildered sUte, the aspiring tend^cy of 
our nature, untortunately takes an opposite direction, and feeds a 
very misplaced ambition. The flattenng appearances which here 
pf4«ent themselves to sense ; the distinctions which fortune confers, 
the advantages and pleasures which we imagine the world to be 
capable of bestowing, fill up the ultimate wish of most men. 

4. These are the objects which engross their solitary musibgs. and 
stimulate their active labours ; wmch warm the breasts of the 
young, animate the industry of the middle aged, and often keep 
alive the passions of the old, until the very close of life. 

5. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawM in our wishing to be freed 
from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller enjoyment of the 
comforts of life. But when these wishes are not tempered by reason, 
they are in danger of precipitating us into much extravagance and 
foUy. Desires and wishes, are the first spiings of action. When 
they become exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 

6. If we suffer our fancy to create t^ itself worlds of ideal happi- 
ness, we shaJl discompose the peace and order of our minds, and 
foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let modenition begin 
its reign, by "bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that wc 
form. As soon as they become extravagant, let us check them, bv 
proper reflections on the fallacious nature of those objects, which 
the world hangs out to allure desire. ^ 

7. You have strayed^ my friends, from the road which conducts 
to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your souls» 
in allowmg your wishes to terminate on nothing higher than worldly 
ideas of greatness or happiness. Your imagination roves in a -land 
of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It is no more than a 
phantom, an illusion of happiness^ whica attracts your fond admira- 
tion ; nay, an illusion of happiness, which often conceals much real 
misery. 

8. 1 Jo you imagine that all are happy, who have attained to those 
summits of distinction, towards whicn your wishes aspire ? Alas ! 
how frequentiy has experience shown* that where roses were 
supposed to bloom, nothmg but briers and thorns grew } Reputa- 
tion, beauty, riches, grandeur ; nay, royalty itself, would, many a 
time, have been g;ladly exchanged oy the possessors, for that more 
quiet and humble station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

9. With all that is splendid and shinmg in the world, it is decreed 
that, there should mix niany deep shades of wo« — On tiie elevated 
situations of fortune, the great calamities of life chiefiy fall. There^ 
the storm spends its violence, and there, the thunder oreaks ; while, 
safe and unhurt, the inhabitants of the vale remain below. Retrea*, 
theii, from those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant 
de^re. 

10. Sati&fy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. Traio 
your minds to moderate views of human life, and human happi- 
ness. Remember, and ad\dire the wisdom of Agur's petition: 
*• Remove far from me vanity and lies. Give me neither jpoverty 
nor riches. Feed me with food convenient for me ; lest Ibe fall. 
and deny thee, and say, who is the Lord^ or lest X be poor, and 
gti^al ; and t^ke the name of my God in v^in." JImik* 
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SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and Ontnifiresence of the Deitt, the source of cwiMkm 

lotion to good men. 

1. 1 WAS yesterday, about sunset, walking 91 the open fields, till 
the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused myself with all 
the richness and variety of colours, which appeared in the western' 
parts of heaven. In proportion as they faaeid away and went out, 
several stars and planets appeared one after another, till the whole 
firmament was in a glow. 

2. The blueness ofthe ether was exceedingly heightened and en* 
livened, by the season of the year, and the mys of all those lumi- 
naries that passed through it. The galaxy appeared in its most 
beautiful wnite. To complete the scene, the liiU n)oan rose, at 
length, in that douded majesty, which Milton takes notice of, and 
opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more finely 
snaded, and disposed among softer lights than that which the stm 
had before discovered to me. 

3. As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, and 
taking her progress among the constellations, a thought arose in 
me, which I believe very often peiplexes and disturbs men of se- 
rious and contemplative natures. David himself, fell into it in that 
reflection : ** When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers^ 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man» 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou regard- 
esthim!" 

4. In the same manner, when I considered that infinite host of 
stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which were then 
shining upon mc ; with those innumeraole sets of planets or worlds 
which were moving round their respective suns ; when I still en- 
larged the idea, and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds^ 
rising still above this which I discovered ; and these still enlight- 
ened by a superior firmament of luminaries, which are planted at 
so great a distance, that they may appear to the inhabitants of the 
former, as the stars do to me : in short, while I pursued this 
thought, I could not but reflect on that little insignificant figure 
whicn I myself bore amidst the immensity of Grod's works. 

5. Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creatiort, with 
all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, utterly ex- 
tinguished and annihilated, they would not be missed, more than a 
gram of sand upon the sea-shore. The space they possess, is so 
exceedingly little, in comparison of the whole, it would scarcely 
make a blank in the creation. The chasm would be imperceptible 
to an eye that could ^ake in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other ; as it is possible there 
may be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures which 
are at present more exalted than oui'selves. By the help of glasses, 
we see many stars, which we do not discover with our naked eyes; 
and the finer our telescopes are, the greater still are our disco- 

veries. 

6 Huvgenius carries this thought so far, that he does not think it 
impos^dlSle there may be stars, whose light has not yet travelled 
down to us, since their first creation. There is no question that the 
universe has ccrtwn bounds set to it ; but when we consider tliat it 
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is the wot^ of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Goodness^ with 
an infinite space to exert itaeu in, how can our imaginatiQa set any 
bounds to it? , , ,^ . , . 

7. To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not but look 
upon myself with secret hoiTor, as a being that was not worth the 
smallest regard of one, who had so great a work under his care and 
superintetidency. I was afraid of being overlooked amidst the im- 
mensity of nature, and lost among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which, in all prob^ility, swarm through all these immeasurable re- 
gions of matter. 

8. In order to recover myself from thismortifyingthought»IcQn* 
sidered that it took its rise from those nanx)w conceptions, which 
we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. We ourselves can- 
not attend to many cUfferent objects at the same time. If we are 
carefiil to inspect some things, we must of course neglect others. 
This imperfection which we observe in ourselves, is an imperfec- 
tion that cleaves, in some degree, to creatures of the highest capa- 
cities as tliey are creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited na- 
tures. 

9. The presence of every created being, ift Confined to a certain 
measure of space ; and, consequently, his observation is stinted to a 
certain numoer of objects. The sphere in which we move, and 
act, and understand, is of a wider circumference to one creature, 
than to another, according as we rise one above another in the 
scale of existence. But the widest of these our qiheres, has its 
cuxumference. 

10. When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are so 
used and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselves, that we 
cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribing it to him, in whom there 
is no shadow of imperfection. Our reas(H), indeed, assures us, that 
his attributes ai*e infinite ; but the poorness of our conception is 
such, ^lat it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it con- 
templates, tUl our reason comes a^ain to our succour, and throws 
down all those little prejudices, wluch rise in us unawares, and are 
natural to the mind of man. 

11. We shall, therefore, utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the multi- 
plicity of his works^ and the infinity of those objects among which 
ne seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, in tne first 
place, that he is omnipresent ; and, in the second, that he is om- 
niscient 

12. If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passes 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame t>f nature. His 
ci'eation, in evety part or it, is fiiU of him. . There is nothing he 
has made, which is either so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable^ 
that he does not essentially reside in it His substance is within 
the substance of every being, whether material or immaterial, and 
AS intimately present to it, as that being is to itself. 

13. It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to move 
cut of one place into another ; or to withdraw himself from auv 
thing he has created, or from any part of that space which he di^ 
fiised and q>read abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of him in 
the language of the old philosophers, he is a Being whose centre 
is every where, and his circumference no where. 
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14t, In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omnipresent 
His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and naturally, flows from his 
omnipresence. He cannot but be conscious of every motion that 
arises in the whole material world, which he thus essentially per- 
vades; and of every thought that is stirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately united. 

15. Were the soul separated from the body, and should it with 
one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of the creation ; 
should it for millions of years, continue its progress through infinite 
space, with the same activity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed by the immensity of the 
Godhead. 

16. In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence anil 
omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. He cannot 
but regard every thing that has being, especially such of liis crea- 
tures, who fear they are not regarded by him. He is privy to all 

■ their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular, which is 
apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as it is impossible he should 
overlook any of his creatures, so w^e may be conhdent that he re- 
gards with an ejre of mercy, those who endeavour to recommend 
themselves to his notice, and in unfeigned humility of heart, think 
themselves unworthy that he should be mLidful ot them. 

Addison. 

CHAPTER IV. 
JiROUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
HafipmeBB \% founded in rectitude of Conduct, 

1. ALL men pursue good, and would be happy, if they knew 
iow : not happy for minutes, and miserable for noure; but happy, 
if possible, tnrough every part of their existence. Either, there- 
fore, there is a gc)od of this steady, durable kind, or there is not. If 
not, then all good must be transient and uncertain ; and if so, an 
object of the lowest value, which can little deserve oui* attention or 

: inquiry. 

2. But if there be a better good, such a good as we at^ seeking, 
like every other thing, it must be derived from some cause ; and 
that cause must be external, internal, or mixed; inasmuch as, ex- 
cept these three, there is no other possible. Now, a steady, durable 

I good, cannot be derived from an external cause ; since all derived 
i mm externals, must fluctuate as they fluctuate. 

3. By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture of the 
; two ; because the part which is external; will proportionably de* 
[ stroy its essence. What then remains but the Cause internal .>— 

the very cause which we have supposed, when we place the sove- 
reign good in mind — ^in rectitude ot conduct Harr.is. 

SECTION IL 

Virtue and Piety man's highest interest, 
I 1. 1 FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense, unknown expansion. — ^Where am I > What 
sort 01 place de I mhabit ? Is it exactly accommodated in every 
I F 
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instaopc to my convenience } Is there no excess of cold« none of 
heat, to offeDU me f Am I never annoyed by animals, either of my 
own, or a different kind^ Is every thing subservient to me, as 
thoug|h I had ordei'ed all myself ? No-— iK)tbing like it— the farthest 
trom It possible. 

• 2. The world appears not, then, orig^ally made for the private 
convenience of me alone'?-— It does not But is it not posMble so 
to accommodate it, by my own particular industry ? If to accom- 
modate man and b^st, heaven and earth, if this be beyond mc, 
it i^not possible. What consequence then follows ; or can there be 
any other than tliis : If I seek an intei^est of my own, detached 
from that of othei-s, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and 
wliich can never have existence. 

3. How, then, must I determine ? Have I no mterest at all ? If 1 
have not, I am stationed here to no puipose. But why no interest ? 
Can I be contented with none, but one separate and detached ? Is a 
social interest, joined with others, such an absurdity as not to be 
admitted ? The bee, the beaver, ^id the tribes of herding animals, 
are sufficient to convince me, that the thing is somewhere at least 
possible. 

4. How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of man ? 
Admit it ; and what follows ? If so, then honour ana justice arc my 
interest ; then the whole train of moral virtues are my interest ; 
without some portion of which, not even thieves can maintaui 
society. 

5. But, farther still— rl stop not here — I pursue this social mterest 
as far as I can trace my sevei al relations. I pass from my own 
stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to the whole race of 
raanlunci, as dispersed throughout the earth. ' Am I not related to 
them all, by the mutual aids of commerce, by the general mtei"^ 
course of arts and letters, by that common nature otwhich we all 
participate ? 

6. Again — I must have food and clothing. Without a proper 
genial wannth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, in this view, 
lo the very eaith itself.^ to the distant sun, from whose beams I 
denve vigour ? to that stupendous course and order of the infinite 
host of heaven, by which the times and seasons ever uniformly 
pass on? ' 'J 

7. Were this oinier once confounded, I could not probably survive 
a moment ; so absolutdy do I depend on this common general wel- 
fare. What, then, have I to do, out to enlarge virtue into piety ? ■ 
Not only honour and justice, and what I owe to man, are my inte- 
rest, but gratitude, also ; acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and 
all, I owe to this great pfolity, and its great Uoveraor, our common 
Parent Harris. 

SECTION III. 

7%ff injuatice of an uncharitable Sfiirit, 

1. A SUSPICIONS, uncharitable spirit, is not only inconsistent witli ■ 
an social virtue and happiness^ but it is also, in itself, unreasonable 
and uujust In-order to form sound opinions concerning charac- ' 
^ts and actions, two things are especially requisite, intormatioii 
»n(t impartiality. But such as are most forward to decide unfavour- 
ably, are commonly destitute of both. < Instead of possessing, (<r 
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even requiring full information, the groimds (xi which they proceed 
are frequently the most slight and mvolous. 

3. A tale, perhaps, whicn the idle have invented, the inquisitive 
have listenea to, and the credulous have propagated ; or a real 
incident, which nimour, in carrying it along, has exaggei*ated and 
dis^ise^ supplies them with materials of confident assertion, and 
decisive judgment From an action, they presently look into the 
heart, and imer the motive. This supposed motive they conclude 
to be the ruling principle, and pronounce at once concerning the 
whole character. 

3. Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to sound 
I'eason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who attends to 
what passes withm himself, may easily discern whata com])licated 
system the human character is ; ana what a variety of circum- 
stances roust be taken into the account, in order to estimate it truly 
Ko single instance of conduct whatever, is sufficient tq determine it 

4. As from one worthy action, it were credulity, not charity, to 
conclude a person to be free fi*om all vice; so from one which is 
censurable, it is perfectiy unjust to infer that the author of it is 
without conscience, and without merit. If we knew all the attend- 
ing cii'cumstances, it might t^pear in an excusable light; nay, 
perhaps, under a commendable form. The motives of the actor 
may have been entirely different fram those which we ascribe to 
him ; and where we suppose him impelled by bad desi^, he may 
have been prompted by conscience, and mistaken principle. 

5. Admitting the action to have been in eveiy view criminal, he 
may have been hurried into it through inadvertency and suiprisc. 
He may have sincerely repented ; and the virtuous principle may 
have now regained its full vigour. Perhaps this was the comer of 
frailty ; the quarter on which he lay open to the incursions of temp- 
tation ; while the other avenues of his heart, were firmly guarded 
by conscience. 

iS. It is therefore evident, that no part of the government of 
temper, deserves attention more, than to keep our mmds pure from 
uncharitable prejudices, and open to canoour and hmnanity in 
judging of others. The worst consequences, both to ourselves and 
to society, follow from the opposite sp"^^ Blair. 

SECTION IV. 

TTie tfiiafortunea of Men mostly chargeable on tkemaetvcs, 

1. We find man placed in a world, where he has by no means 
the disposal of the events that happen. Calamities sometimes be- 
fall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in tiieir power to pi e- 
vent, and where nothing is left them, but to ackno\i^edge, and to 
submit to the higii hand of Heaven. For 5uch visitations of triil, 
many good and wise reasons can he assigned, which the present 
subject leads me not to dii>cuss. But though those unavoidable ca- 
lamities make a part, yet they make not the chief part, of the vexsb- 
tions and sorrows that distress human life. 

2. A multitude of evils beset us, for the source of which, we must 
look to another quarter. No sooner has any thing in the health, 
or in the circumstances of men, gone cross to' their wish, than they 
pegm to tai^ of the unequal ^^tfibutioii of the ^ood things of thfl 
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life ; they envy the condition of others ; they repine at their own 
lot, and net against the Ruler of the world. 

S. Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken consti- 
tution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly and honestly, as- 
sign no cause for this, but the unknown decree ot Heaven ? Has he 
duly valued the blessing of health, and always observed the rules of 
virtue and sobriety } Has he been moderate in his life, and temper- 
ate in all his pleasures } If now he is only paying the price os his 
former, perhaps his forgotten indulgences, has he any title to com- 
plain, as if he were suifering unjustly ? 

4. Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and disti'ess, we 
hould often find them peopled with the victims of intemperance 

and sensuality, and with tlie children of vicious indolence and 
sloth. Among the thousands who languish there, we ^ouid find 
the proportion of innocent sufferers to be small. We should see 
&ded youth, premature old age, and the prospect of an untimely 
grave, to be the poition of multitudes, who, in one way or other, 
have brought those evils on themselves ; while yet these martyrs 
of vice and folly, have the assurance to arraign the liard fate of 
man, and to **' fret against the Lord." 

5. But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind ; of 
the injustice oi the world ; of the poverty which you suffer, and 
the discouragements under which you labour ; of the crosses and 
disappointments, of which your life has been doomed to be fulL 
Before you give too mu<^ scope to your discontent, let me desire 
you to reflect impartially upon your past train of life. 

0. Have not sloth or pnde, or ill temper, or sinful passions, 
misled you often from the path of sound and wise conduct ?-« 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves in inoproving those op« 
portumties which Providence offered you, for bettering and advan- 
cing your state } If yon have chosen to indulgeyour humour, or your 
taste, in the gratifications of indolence or pleasure, can you com- 
plain 't>ecause othei*s,in preference to you, have obtained tiioae 
advantages which naturally belong to usefid labours, and honour- 
able pursuits ? 

r. Have not the consequences of some false steps, into which 
your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, pursued you 
through much of your life ; tainted, perhaps, your characters, in- 
volvea you in embarrassments, or sunk you into neglect? It is an 
cAd sayiiig, that every man is the artificer of his own fortune in the 
world. It is certain, that the world seldom turns wholly against a 
man, unless through his own fault. "Religion is," m general, 
•^profitable unto all things." 

8. Virtue, diligence, and industry, jcuned with good temper, and 
prudence, have e> er been fouiid the surest road to prosperity ; and 
where men fail of attaining it, their want of success is far oftener 
owing to their having deviated from that road, than to their having 
encountered insuperable bars in it. Some, by being too artful, for- 
feit the I'eputation of probitv% Some, by being too open, are ac- 
counted to rail in prudence. Others, by bemg fickle and changeable 
aiT distrusted by alL 

9. The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disap- 
pointments to any cause, rather than to their own misconduct * 
and when they can devise ne othei cause, t^ey lay them to th^ 
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chai-ge of Providence. Their folljr leads them into vices ; tbmv 
vices into misfortunes; and in Uieir misfortunes tiiey ''tnurmur 
against Providence/* 

10. They are doubly unjust towards their Creator. In thdr 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their success to their own 
aiiigence» rather than to his blessing ; and in their adversity, they 
impute their distresses to' his providence, not to their own misbtv 
haviour. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse of this. ** Every 
good and every perfect gift, cometh from above ;" and of evil anu 
misery, man is tne author to himself. 

1 1. When, from the condition of individuals, we look abroad to the 
public state of the worlds we meet with more proofs of the truth of 
this assertion. We see great societies of men, torn in pieces by in- 
testine dissentions, tumults, and civil commotions. We see mighty 
armies going forth, in formideible array, against each other, to 
cover the earth with blood, and to fill the air with the crie* of 
widows and orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable 
World is exposed. 

12. But are these evils, I beseech you, to ^e imputed to God f 
Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the field* or 
who filled the peaceful city with massacres and blood ? Are these 
miseries any other than the bitter fruit of men's violent and diM>r> 
derly passiotis ? Are they not deafly to be traced to the ambition 
and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the tur- 
bulence of thepeo[>le ? Let us lay them entirely out of the account, 
in thinking of Providence, and let us think only of the ** foolishness 
of man.** 

13. Did man control his passions, and form his conduct according 
to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth would 
no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human societies would lire 
in order, harmony, and peace. * In those scenes of mischief and 
violence which fill the world, let man behold, with shame, the 
picture of his vices, his ignorance, and folly. Let him be humbletl 
Dv the mortifying view of his own peTverseness ; but let not his 
** heart fret against the Lord.** Blair. 

SECTION V. 
On Disinterested Friendahlfi, 

1. I AM informed that certain Greek writers, (philosophers, it 
seems, in the opinion of their countrymen,) have advanc^ some 
very extraordinary positions relatine to friendship; as, indeed*, 
what subject is there, which these subtle geniuses have not tortured 
with their sophistry ? 

3. The authoi*s to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples from 
entering into any strong attachments, as unavoidably creating su- 
pernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in them ; and, as 
every man nas more than sufficient to call forth his solicitude, in 
the course ofhis own affairs, it is a weakness, they contend, anxiously 
Co involve himself in the concerns of others. 

5, They recommend it also, in all connexions of this kind, to 
hold the bands of union extremely loose, so as always to have it in 
one's power to straiten or relax niem, as circumstances and situa- 
tions shall render most expedient. Thev add, as a capital article 
of their doctrine, that "toiiv^ exempt from cares, is an e^senCi^tl 
h^redient to constitute human happiness ; hut an ingre^nt, how^ 
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ever, which he, who voluntarily (Ustresaes himself with caress, in 
wliich he has no necessary and personsd interest, must never hope 
to possess." 

4. I have been told likewise, that there is another set of pretend- 
ed^ philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets, concerning 
this subject, ai-e of a still more illiberal and ungenerous cast 

5. The proposition which they attempt to establisli, is, that 
* friendship is an affair of self-interest entirely ; and that the pro- 
^r motive for engaging in it, is, not in order to gratify the kind and 
benevolent affections, but for the benefit of that assfstLnce and 
support, which are to be derived from the connexion/* 

6. Accordingly they assert, that those pei-sons are most disposed 
to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind, who are least 
qualified by nature or fortune, to depend upon their own strength 
and powers: the weaker sex, for histance, being genei^y more 
Inclined to engage in friendships, than the male part of our species; 
and those who are depressea by indigence, or labourmg under 
misfortunes, than the wealthy and the prosperous. 

7. Excellent and obliging sages, tliese, undoubtedly ! To strike 
out the friendly affections from the moml world, would be like ex- 
tinguishing the sun in the natural ; each of them being the source 
of the best and most grateful satisfactions, thM Heaven has confer- 
red on the sons of men. But I should be glad to know, what the real 
value of this boasted exemption from the cares, which they pix)hiise 
their disciples, justly amounts to ? an exemption flattering to self- 
love, I coiuess; but which, upon many occurrences in human life, 
should be rejected with the utmost disdain. 

8. For nothmg, surely, can be more inconsistent with a well- 
poised and manly spirit, than to decline enjgaging in any laudable 
action, or to be discouraged frojip perseveiing in it, by an appre- 
hension of the trouble and solicitude, with which it may probably 
be attended. 

9. Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be 
right to avoid e wcry possible means that may be productive of uneasi- 
ness : for who, that is actuated by her prmciples, can observe the 
conduct of an opposite character, without bei^ affected with some 
degree of secret dissatisfaction. 

10. Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily exposed 
to the disagi'eeable emotions of dislike and aversion, when they re- 
spectively meet with instances of fraud, of cowardice, or of villany ? 
It is an essential property of every well-constituted mind,, to be af- 
fected with pain or pleasure, according to the nature of those moral 
'appearances that present themselves to obser\'ation. 

11. If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true wisdom, 
(and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philosophy deadens every 
-finer feeling of our nature,) what just reason can be assigned, why the 
sympathetic sufferings which may i*esult from friendships shoiUd 

' be a sufficient inducemeAt for banishing \k\sX generous affection 
"from the human breast ? 

12. Extin^ish all emotions of the heart, and what difference will 
remain, 1 40 not say between man and brute, but between man and 
a mero inanimate clod? Away, then, • ith those auste^^.phj|Iosophei'^ 
who represent virtue as hardening the , soul against iol^ihe softec 
Jmpressipns of humbly : • ' ' 
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13. The f^t, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good man, !& 
upon niany occasions, extremely susceptible of tender sentiments; 
and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks with son-ow, asgoodor 
lU fojtune accompanies his friend. Upon the whole, then, it may 
fairly be concluded, th iitras in the ciise of virtue, so in that of friend 
ship, those painful senaations, which may sometimes be produced by 
the one,as well as by tile other, are equally insufficient grounds for 
excluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms. 

14. 1 hey whomsist that « utility is the first and prevailing motive, 
which induces mankind to enter into particular friendships," ap- 
pear to me to divest the association of its most amiable and engag- 
ing pnnciple. For, to a mind rightly disposed, it is not#o much the 
benefits received, as the affectionate zeal from which they flow, 
that gives them their best and most valuable i-ecommendation. 

15. It is so far, indeed, fix)m being verified by fact, that a sense 
of our wants, is the original cause of forming these amicable alli- 
ances, tjiat, on the contrary, it is observ^able, that none have beeu 
more distinguished in their friendships, than those whose power 
and opulence, but, above all, whose superior virtue (a much firmer 
support,) have raised them above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others. 

16. The true distiwjtion, then, in the question, is, that «• althouglj 
friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility is not the 
primary motive of friendship." Those selfish sensualists, there- 
tore, who, lulled in the lap of luxurjr, presume to maintain the re- 
verse, have surely no claim to attention ; as they are neither quali- 
fied by reflection, nor experience, to be competent judges of the 
subject. 

ir. Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would deliber- 
ately accept of all the wealth, which this world can bestow, if offer- 
ed to him upon the severe terms of his being unconnected with a 
single mortal vvhom he could love, or by whom he should be beloved f 
This would be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, 
amidst perpetual suspicions and a^larms, passes his miserable days, 
a stranger to every tender sentiment; and utterly precluded from 
the heart-felt satisfactions of friendship. Cicero* 9 Ldeiins. 

SECTION VI. 

On the Immortality of the Soul, 

1. I WAS yesterday walking alone, in one of my friend's woodsy 
and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was running over, in my 
mind, the several arguments that establish this great point; which 
is the basis of morality, and the source of all the pleasing hopes 
and secret joys, that can ^rise in the heart of a reasonable crea- 
ture. I considered those several proofs drawn— Fii-st, from the 
nature of the soul itself, and particularly its immateriality, which, 
though not absolutely necessat-y to the eternity of its duration, has, 
I think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

2. Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as, particularly, 
from its love of existence ; its horror of annihilation ; and its hopes 
of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction which it finds in th^ 
practice of* virtue; and -that uneasiness which follows upon the 

' c6mjmissi<xi of vice. Thh-dty, from the nature of tW%prcme 
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Beiitf^, whose justice, g;oodncss, wisdom^ and veracity, ai^e all con- | 
Clamed in this point. - ^ • - 

3. But araong these, and other excellent areumcntsforthciminor- 

. tality of the soul, there is one drawn froiA the perpetual progress | 
of tifie soul to its perfection, without a possibility of ever arriving 
at it ; which is a hint that I do not rememhir to have seen opened 
and improved by those who have written on this subject, though it | 
seems to me to carry a ver>' great weight with it. 

4. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 

' which is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving new i 
improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing, almost 
as soon as i«iis created? Are such abilities made for no purpose? 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he can never pass ; 
in a few years he has all the endowments he is capable of ; and were 
he to live ten thousand more, would be the same thmg he is at 
present. 

5. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accompbshments; 
were her Acuities to be fuU blown, and incapable of farther en- 
laVgements; I could imagine she mi^ht fall away Insensibly, and 
drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can we behevea 
thinking being that is in a perpetual progress of improvement, and 
ti*avelling on from perfection to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of her Creator, and made a few discoveries 
of his injimte goodness, wisdom, and power, must perish at her 
first setting out, and in the vfery beginnmg of her inquiries ? 

6. Man, considered only in nis present state, seems sent into the 
world merely to propagate his kmd. He provides lumself with a 
successor, and immediately quits his post to make room for him. 
He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. 

, This is not surpri»ng to consider in animals, which are formed for 
our use, and wnich can finish their business in a short life. 

7. The silk- worm, after having spun her task, lays her eggs and 
dies. But a man cannot take in his mil measure of knowledge, has 
Dot time to subdue his passiohs, establish his soul in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his natui*e, before he is hurried off the 
stage. Would an hifinitely wise Being, make such glorious creatures 
for so mean a purpose? Can he denght in the production of such 
abortive intelligences, sudi short-lived reasonable beings ? Would 
he give us talents that are uot to be exerted? capacities that are 
never to be gradfied? 

8. How can we find that wisdom which shines through all his 
works, in the formation of man, without looking on this world as 
only a nursery for the next ; and without believing that the sevei'al 
generations of rational creatures, which rise, up and disappear in 
such quick successions, are only to receive their first ru<Uments oi 
existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted into a more friend- 
ly climate, whe^e they may spread and nourish to all eternity ? 

9. There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and .triumphant 
consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual progress which 
the soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it To look upon the soul as going on from 
strength to strength; tc consider tliat she is to shine for ever witb 
Hew accpssibna of glory, and brighten to all eternity ; that she will 
tft sdU Suing Tirtue to vlrtne> and knowledge) to iaowle^ge; tar- 
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nes in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition^ which 
is natural to the mind of man. 

10. Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing to God himself to see h!s 
creation for ever beautifjriujgj in nis eyes ; and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater de^re« of resemblance. Methinks this angle 
consideration, of the progress of a finite spirit to perfection, will oe 
sufficient to extinguish all Qnvy in mfenor natures, and 2SI con- 
tempt in superior. 

11. That chel^lb, which now appears as a god to a human soul, 
knows very well that the period will come about in eternity, 
when the hum^m soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is; nay; 
when she shall lock down upon that degree of peifection, as much 
as she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher nature still ad- 
vances, and by that means preserves his distance and superiority 
in the scale of being ; yet ne knows that, how high soever the 
station is of which he stands possessed at present, the inferior na- 
ture will, at length, mount up to it, and shine forth in the same 
degree of glory. 

12. With wnat astonishment and veneration, may we look into 
our own souls, where thei e are such hidden stores of virtue and 
knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection ! We know not 
yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into the heart of man, 
to conceive the glory that will be always in reserve for him. 

13. The soul, considei*ed with its Creator, is like one of those 
mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to another for all eter- 
nity, without a possibility of touching it: andean there be a thought 
so transpoiting, as to consider ourselves in these perpetual ap« 
p roaches to aiM, who is the standard not only of perfection, but of 
ixappiness.^ Addison. 

CHAPTER V. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Seasons, 

1. AMONG the gi'eat blessings and wonders of the creation, may 
be classed the regularities of times, and seasons. Iqamediately 
after the flood, the sacred promise was made to man, that seed-time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and nightt 
should continue to the very end of all things. Accordingly, in 
obedience to that promise, the rotation is constantly presentmg us 
with some useful and agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing 
novelty of life arises from these natural changes ; nor are we less 
indebted to them for many of its solid comforts. 

2. It has been frequently the task of the moi*alist and poet, to 
mark, in polished periods, the paiticular charms and conveniences 
of every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate observations upon 
natural variety, cannot be undeli^htful ; since the blessing which 
every month brings alon^ with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom 
and Dounty of that Providence, which regulates the glories of the 
year. We glow as we contemplate ; we teel a pi'openisity to sudors 
lyhSlst we enjoy. 
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3. In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of confidence i the 
xrn&xi which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the earth, shall^ 
naply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring presents us with a 
scene ot lively expectation. That which was before sown,.beg^s 
now to discover signs of successful vegetation. The labourer ob- 
serves the change, and anticipates the hairvest; he watches the 
progress of nature, and smiles at her influence ; while the man of 
contemplation walks forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance 
of flowers, and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till 
darkness closes the scene upon liis eye. 

4. Then cometh the hai'vest, when the lai-ge wish is satisfted, 
and the granaries of nature are loaded with the means of Ijfe, even 
to a luxury rf abundance. The powers of language are unequal t6 
the description of this happy season. It is the carnival of nature : 
sun and snade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer de- 
Ughtf^il. 

5. The division of light and darkness is one of the kindest efforts 
of Omnipotent Wisdom. Day and night yield us contrary bless- 
ings ; ana, at the same time, assist each other, by giving fresh lus- 
tre to the delights of both. Amidst the glare of day and bustle 
of life, how could we sleep ^ Amidst the gloom of daricness, how 
could we labour^ 

6. How vrise, how benignant, then, is the proper division ! The 
hours of light arc adapted to activity ; and those of darkness, to 
rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare us for 
the pillow; and by the time that the morning returns, we are 
again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, every season has a charm 
peculiar to itself; and every moment affords some interesting in« 
novation. Melmoth* 

SECTION II. 

The Cataract of ^iaffara^ in ^Torth America, 

1. This amazing fall of water, is made by the river St Law* 
rence, in its passage from lake Erie into the l£uce Ontario. The St 
Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; and yet the 
whole of its waters is discharged in this place, by a fall of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not easy to bring tVe ima- 
gination to con^espond to the greatness of the scene. 

2. A river, extremelv deep and rapid, and that serves to drain 
the waters of almost^ll North America into the Atlantic Ocean, 
is here poured precSpitatelv down a ledge of rocks, that rises like 
a waU, across the whole oed of the stream. The river, a little 
above, is near three quarters of a mile broad ; ai)d the rocks, where 
it grows narrower, are four hundred yards over. 

3. Their directi<xi is not straight across, but hollowing inwaixls 
like a horse-shoe ; so that the catai*act, which bends to the shape 
of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind of theatre, ^e 
n>ost tremendous in nature. Just in the middle of this circular wall 
of waters, a little island, that has bra.ved the fury of the current, 
presents one of its points, and divides the stream at the top into two 
parts ; but they umte again long before they reach the bottom. 

4. The noise of the fall is heard at the distance of several lieagues; 
^ the fury of the waters, at t^e tei-m'ma^pn of their fiM)t la la- 



conceivable. The dashing produces a mist, that rises to the veiy 
clouds; and which forms a most beautiful rmibow, when the sun 
shines. It will be readily supposed, that such a cataract entirely 
destroys the navi^tion of the stream ; and yet some Indians^ in 
icheir canoes, as it is said^ have ventured down It with safety. 

Goldsmith. 
SECTION lit 

The Grotto of Ant^aroe. 

^ 1. Of ^tl the subterraheous caverns now known, the grotto of An- 
tiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, as for the 
oeauty of its sparry, incrustations.. This celebrated caveiii Was first 
explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, about one hundred 
yeai-sago, at Antiparos,an Inconsiderable island of the Archipelago. 

2. ** Having been informed," says he, " by the natives of Pai-os, 
that, in the httle island of Antiparos, which lies about two miles 
ft*om the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at the mouth of a 
cavern in that place, it was resolved that we [the French consul 
and himself 1 should pay it a visit. In pursuance of this resolution, 
after we had landed on the island, and walked about four miles 
through the midst of beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we 
at length came to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most 
horrid cavern, which, hy its gloom, at first struck us with terror, 
and almost repressed curiosity. 

3. "Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly; 
and had not proceeded above twenty pace^ when the supposed 
statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We (quickly per- 
ceived, that what the ignorant natives had been terrified at as a 
giant, was nothing more than a marry concretion, formed by the 
water drcmping from the roof of tne cave, and by degrees harden* 
mg into a figure, which their fears had formed into a monster. 

4. •'Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were induced to 
proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in this subter- 
ranean abode. As we proceeded, new wcmders offered themselves; 
the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of petri- 
fied g^rove : som« white'; some green ; and all receding in due per- 
spective. They struck us with the more amazement, as we Imew 
tnem to be mere productions of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, 
had, in her playful moments, dressed the scene, as if for her own 
amusement,*' 

5. •'We had as yet seen but few of. the wonders of the place ; 
and we were introduced only into the portico of this amazing tem- 
ple. In one comer of this half illuminated recess, there appeared an 
operang dp about three feet wide^ which seemed to lead to a place 
totally dark, and which one of the natives assured us contained 
nothing more than a reservoir of water. Upon tlus information, we 
made an experiment, by throwing down some stones» which, rum- 
bling along the sides of the descent for some tkne, the sound 
seemed at last quashed in abed of water. 

6. •• In order, however, to be more certain, we sent in a Levan- 
tine mariner, who, by the promise of a good reward^ ventured, with 
a flambeau in his hand, into this new aperture. After continuinjg 
within it for about a quarter of an hour, he returned, bearing in his 
'«nd some beautiful pieces of white S][)ar, which art could neither 
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equal ncr imitate. Upon being inf onned by him that the place was 
fml of these beautiful incrustations, I ventured in once with him, 
about fifty paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, by a steep 
and dan|;erous way. 

7. **Fmding, however, that we came to a precipice which led 
into a roacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it^ still deeper than 
any other part, we returned, and bemg provided with a ladder, 
flambeau, and other things to expedite our descent, our whole com- 
pany, man by man, ventured into the same opening ; and, descend- 
ing one after another, we at last saw ourselves all together in the 
most magnificent part of the cavern/* 

SECTION IV. 

TJie Grotto of jintifiaroa^ continued, 

1. "Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole place 
oompletcly illuminated, never coula the eye be presented with a 
more glittering or a more magnificent scene. The whole roof hung 
with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet solid as marble. The 
eye could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling ; the sides 
were regularly formed with spars ; and the whole presented the 
idea of a magnificent theatre illuminated with an immense pro- 
fusion of lights. 

2. •* The floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several places, 
magnificent columns, thixMies, altars, and other object^ appeared, 
as if nature had designed to mock the curiosities of art. Our voices, 
upon speaking, or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing loud- 
ness ; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise and reverberaticms, 
were almost deafening. 

3. ** In the midst of this grand amphitheatre, rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an 
altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be cele- 
brated there. The beautiful columns that shot up round the altar, 
appeared like candlesticks ; and manv other natural objects, re- 
presented the customary ornaments of this rite." 

4. " Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed another ca- 
vern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, and de- 
scended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at last arrived at a 
small spot of level ground, where the bottom appeared different 
from that of the amphitheatre, being composed ot soft clay, yielded 
to the pressure, and into which I thrust a stick to the depth of six 
feet. In this, however, as above, numbers of the most beautiful crys- 
tals were formed ; one of which, in particular, resembled a table. 

5. ** Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived a 
(rreek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so obliterated by 
time, that we could not read it distinctiy. It seemed to import that 
one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had come hither ; but 
whether ne penetrated into the depths of the cavern, he does not 
think fit to inform us." This account of so beau^l and striking 
a scene, may serve to give us some idea of the subterraneous won* 
ddtv of nature. Goldsmith. 

SECTION V. 

Earthquake at Catanea, 

1. One of the earthquakes most particularly described in historr; 
& that which happened m the year 169:3 ; the damages of whicti 
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were chieAv felt in Sicily, but its motion was perceived In Gennany 
France, ana England. It extended to a dfcumference of two thou- 
sand six hundr^ leagues ; chiefly affecting the sea coasts, and great 
rivers; more percdvable also upon the mountains, than in the 
valleysi 

2. Its motions were so-rapid, that persons who lav at their lengthy 
were tossed from side to idde, as upon a rolling biUow. The walls 
were dashed from their foundations; and no fewer than fifty-four 
cdties, with an incredible number oi villages, were either destroyed 
or greatly damaged. The city of Catanea,in particulat*, was utterly 
overthrown. A traveller who was on his way thitl^er, perceived, 
at the distance of some miles, a black cloud, like night, hanging 
over the place. 

3^ The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar ; mount ^tiia, to send 
fonh great spires of flame; and soon after a shock ensued, with a 
noise as if all the artillery^ in the world had been at once discharged. 
Our traveller being <^Uged to idight instantly, felt himself raised 
a foot from the ground ; and turning his eyes to the city, he with 
amazement saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the air. 

4, The birds flew about astonished; the sun was darkoied ; the 
beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the shock did not 
continue above three minute^ yet near nineteen thousand Of the in- 
habitants of Sicily, perished in the ruins. Catanea, to which dty 
the describer was travelling, seemed ttie principal scene of ruin ; 
its place only was to be found, and not a footstep of its former mag* 
ninceijce was to be seen remaining. Goldsmith. 

SECTION VL 

Creation. 

1. In the progress of the Divine works and government, thei'e 
arrived a period, in which this earth was to be called into exist* 
ence. When tha signal moment, predestined from all eternity, 
was come, the Deity arose in his might, and, with a word, created 
the world. What an illustrious moment was that, when, from 
non-existence, there sprang at once into being, this mighty globe, 
on which so many millions of creatures now dwell ! 

2. No preparatory measures, were required. No long drcuit 
of means, was employed. •* He spake ; and it was done : he com- 
manded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first without form, 
and void; and darkness was on the face of the deep.'* The Al- 
mighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several 
divisions of nature. He said,r— " Let there be light ; and tliere was 
light." 

3. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The mountains 
rose; and the rivers flowed. The sun, and moon, began their 
course m the skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The 
dr, the earth, and the waters, were stored with their respective 
iidiabitants. At last, man was made after the image of 6<xL 

4. He appeiu^, walking with countenance erect; and received 
his Creators benediction, as the lord of this new world. The 
Almighty beheld his work when it was finished, and pronounced 
it GOOD. Superior beings saw, with wonder, this new accession 
to existence. *The mommg stars sang together, and all Uie 
BODS dT God diQuted for joy." Blair 

G 
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SECTION vn. 

Charity. 

1. Charity is the same with benevolence or lore; and is the 
tenn uniformljr employed in the New Testaineot, to denote all 
the good affections which we ought to bear towards cme another. 
It consists not in ^eculative ideas of general benevdence, floating 
in the head, and leaving the heart, as speculadons too often do, 
untouched and cold : neither is it confined to that indolent good 
nature, which makes us rest satisfied with being free from invete- 
rate malice, or ill*will to oui' fellow-creatures, without prompting 
OS to be df service to any. 

2. True charity is an active principle. It is not properly a single 
virtue ; but a dispo^tion residing in the heart, as a fountain wlieuce 
all the viitues of benignity, candour, forbearance, generosity, com- 
passion, and liberality, flow, as so many native streams* From 
general good^will to all, it extends its influence particularly to those 
with whom we stand in nearest coimexion, and who are directly 
within the sphere of our good ofiices. 

3. From the country or community to which we belong it de- 
scends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, relations and 
^ends; and spreads itself over the wliole circle of social and 
domestic life. I mean not that it imports a promiscuous undis 
tinguished affection, which gives every man an equal title to our 
love. Charity, if we should endeavour to carry it so far, would be 
rendered an impracticable virtue; and would nesolve itself into 
mere words, wiuiout affecting the lieart. 

4. True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the distinction 
between good. and bad men; nor to warm our hearts equally to 
those who befriend, and those who injure us. It I'esei'ves om es- 
teem for good men, and our comi>lacency for our friends. To- 
wards our enemies, it inspires forgiveness, humanity, and a solici 
tude for their welfare. It breathes universal candour and liberality 
of sentiment. It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates affability 
of manners. 

5. It prompts correroonding sympathies with them who rejoice, 
and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. 
Charity is the comforter of the afHicted, the protector of the op- 
pressed, the reconciler of differences, the intercessor for offenders. 
It is faithfulness in the friend, public spirit in the magistrate, equity 
and patience in the judge, moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty 
in the subject. 

6. In pai'ents, it is care and attention ; in children, it is reverence 
and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social life. It is the 
sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of men. It is *'like the 
dew of Hermon," says the Psalmist, •* and the dew that descended 
on'the mountains of 2&on, Nyhere the Lord commanded the blessing, 
even life for everrtiore." Blair. 

SECTION VIII. 

Prosficrity is redoubled to a good man. 
1. None hiit the temperate, the ix;guLu% asid the viituous, know 
how to enjoy prosperity. They brin^; to its comforts the manly re- 
.lish of a sound uncomipted mind. I'hey stop at the proper ptiinl^ 
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before enjojment degenerates into disgust, and pleasure is convert- 
ed .nto pam. They are strangers to thase complaints which 0ow 
from spleen, caprice, and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated 
mind. While riotous indulgence enervates both tlie body and the 
roind^unty and virtue heighten all the powers of human f mition. 

2. Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their circle* 
and short in their duration. But prosperity is redoubled to a eood 
man, by his generous use of it It is reflected back upon him irom 
every one whom he makes happy. In the intercourse of domestic 
affection, in the attachment of tnends, the gratitude of dependants 
the esteem and good will of all who know himj he sees blessings 
multiplied on every side. 

3. <* When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye 
saw me, it gave witness to me; because I delivered thepoorthat 
cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
the widow's heart to sixig witn joy. I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame; iwas a lather to the poor; and the cause 
which I knew not, I searched out." 

4. Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 'planted 
by the rivers of water, he brines foith also his fruit in its season ; and 
that fruit he brings forth, not for himself alone. He flourishes, not 
like a tree in some solitary desert, which scatters its blossoms to the 
wind, and communicates neither fruit nor shade to any living thing : 
but like a tree m the midst of an inhabited country, which to some 
affords friendlv shelter, to others fruit; which is not only admired 
by all for its oeauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the shade, 
and by the hungry fear Ihe sustenance it hath giveou Blair* 

SECTION IX. 
On the BeatUiea of the Paalma, 

1. Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and sorrows 
of life ; its share of them, frequently bears a melancholy prc^rtion 
to its exaltation This the monarch of Israel expenenced. He 
sought in piety, that peace which he could not find in empire; and 
alleviated the disquietudes of state, ignth the exercises of devotion. 
His invaluable Pssdms convey those comforts to others which th^y 
afforded to hxpself. 

2. Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for genei^al 
use; d^ivered out as services for Israelites under the law, yet np 
less adapted to the circumstances qf Christians under the gospel; 
they present religion to us in the most enga^ng dress; communl- 
catme truths which philosophy could never investigate, in a style 
which poetry can never equal; while history is made the vehicle 
of propnecy, and creation lends all its charms to paint the glories 
of redemption. 

3. Calculated aKke to profit aodio please, tlicy inform the under- 
stanifio^ ^)eyate the affections, and entertain the imagination. In- 
ditei under this ii^fiuence of him, to whom all hearts are known, and 
all events foreknown, they suit mankind in all situations ;p grateful as 
the manna which descended from /^bove, sm)4 confirmed itself to 
cvery,palate. 

4. The foirest prGduction? of hum^n wit, after a fewpemsals> Ti2e 
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jadic«s both of faction and of bieotrv, yet lies RtQl exposed to 
another prejudice which is more durable^ because more natural ; 
and which* according to the different views in which we survey 
her, b capable either of exalting beyond measure, or diminish- 
ing, the lustre of her character. This prejudice is founded on 
the conaderation of her sex. 

9. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and extensive 
capacity ; but we are also apt to require some more so^ess ot 
disposition, some g^reater lemty of temper, some of those amiable- 
weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. But the true me- 
thod of estimating her merit, is, to lay aside all these conMdera* 
tions, and to consider her mjerely as a rational being, placed in au« 
thority, and intrusted with the government of mankind. 

Hume. 
SECTION XII. 

77ie Slavery of Fice, 

1. The slavery produced by vice, appears in the dependence on* 
der which it bnnn the sinner, to circumstances of external fbr^ 
tune. One of the Tavourite characters of liberty, is the hidepend- 
ence it bestows. He who is truly a freeman, is above all servile 
compliances, and abject subjection. He is able to rest upon him- 
self; and while he regards his superior with pro|)er deference, 
neither debases himself by cringing to them, nor is tempted tc 
purchase their favour by dishonourable means. But the sinner 
has forfeited eveiy privUe^ of this nature. 

2. His passions and habits, render him an absolute dependent 
on the world, and the^ world's favour; on the uncertain goods of 
fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is by these he sub- 
sists, and among[ these his happiness is sought, according as his 
passions determine him to pursue pleasures, riches, or prefer- 
ments. Having no fimd within himself whence to draw enjoy- 
ment, his only resource is in things without. His hopes and feai^s 
all hang upon the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and 
is shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
sense, a slave to the worid. 

3. Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind 
nrinciples of noble independence. '*The upright man is satis- 
ned from himself." He despises not the advantages of fortune, 
but he centimes not his happiness in them. Witn a moderate 
share of them, he can be contented; and contentment, is felicity. 
Happ^ in his own inteerity, conscious of the esteem of good men, 
reposmg firm trust in the providence, and the promises of God, he 
b exempted from servile aep>endence on other things. 

4. He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look for- 
ward, without terror, to the change of the world. Let all things 
fluctuate around h|m as thev please, he believes that, by the 
Diyine ordination, they shall be made to work together m the 
i^sue for his good ; and therefore, having much to hope from God, 
and little to fear from the worid, he can be easy in every stated- 
One who possesses within himsdf such an establishment of mind, 
is truly free. 

5. But Aaa I oidl tiict miBi free, who Um aothiog tliatshis 
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own, no propeity assured ; whose very heart is not Iiis 0W1l but 
rendered the appendage of external things* and the sport ot for- 
tune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be ever so q;)len- 
did» whom his imperious pasuons detain at their call, whom they 
send forth at their pleasure, to drudge and toil, and to beg his 
only enjoyment from the casualties of the world ? 

6. Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass his ends ; 
who must bear with tliis man's caprice, and that man's scorn; 
must profess friendship where he hates, and rcspect, where he 
contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear m liis own coloart» nor 
to speak his own sentiments ; who dares not be honesty lest he 
should be poor ? 

7. Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so heavy, 
as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacherous 
world; no dependence is moi-e contemptible than that under 
which the voluptuous, the covetous, or tlie ambitious man, lies to 
the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the boasted li- 
berty, which vice promises, as the recompense of setting us free 
from the salutaiy restraints of virtue. Blair* 

SECTION Xill. 

7'he Man cf Integrity. 

1. It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 
man of integrity, as by its natui*e it is a plain one, and easily un- 
derstood. He is one who makes it his constant rule to follow the 
road of duty, according as the word of God, and the voice of his 
conscience, j)oint it out to liim. He is not guided merely by af- 
fections, which may sometimes give the colour of virtue to a loose 
and unstable character. 

3. The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but wuat is honourable ; 
and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral conduct.-- 
Hence we find him ever the same; at all times, the trusty friend^ 
the affectionate relation, the conscientious man of business, the 
pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. 

3. He assumes no borrowecf appeai*ance. He seeks no mask 
to cover him; for he acts no studied part; but he is indeed what 
he spears to be, full of truth, candour and humanity. In all 
his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair and direct one; and 
would mnch rather fail d success, than attain it by reproachM 
means. 

4. He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he medi- 
tates evil agtunst us in liis heart. Qe never prsuses us among 
our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our enemies. 
We shall never find one part of his character at vaiiance with 
another. In his manners, he is simple and unafi^ted; in all his 
proceedtogs^ open and consistent. Blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

Gentleness. 
1; I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the man- 
ners of o^ers. Tliat passive tamenessi which submits, without 
appontw^ to evdry cxicrokctinictttof the vi«leat and sfiwinihiqB, 
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fbms n6 part of christian dutv; but, on the contnuy, k dcstmc- 
tive of general happiness aiici order. That unlimited oomplair 
sance, which, on every occasion, falls in with the (^nnions and 
manners of others, is so far from being a virtue, that it is itself a 
vice, and the parent of many vices. 

2. It overthrows all steadiness of principle; and produces that 
sinful conformity with the world, which taints the whole charac- 
ter. In the present corrupted state of human manners, always to 
assent, and to comply, is the very worst maxim we can adc^st 
It is impossible to support the purity and dignity of christian mo- 
rals, without opposing the world on various occasions, even though 
we should stand alone. ' 

3. That gentleness therefore wliich belongs to virtue, is to be 
carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. It i*enounces no just ri^ht from 
fear, it gives up no important truth from flatteiy. It is indeed 
not only consistent with a firm mbd, but it necesssuily requires a 
manly spirit, and a fixed prindple, in order to give it any real 
value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of gentleness can 
with advantage be superinduced. 

4. It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for vir- 
tue and truth, but to harshness and severit}', to pride and arro- 
gance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that part of the 
great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling to give pain to 
any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us to relieve their 
wants. Forbearance prevents us from retaliating their injuries. — 
Meekness restrains our angry passions; candour, our severe judg- 
ments. 

5. Gentleness- corrects whatever is offensive in our manners; 
and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate 
the burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive. 
it is not, like some other virtues, called forth only on peculiar 
emergencies; but it is continually in action, when we are engaged 
in intercourse with men. It ought to form our address, to regu- 
late our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

6. We must not, however, confound this gentle "wisdom which 
is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied smooth- 
ness of manners, which is learned in the school of the world. Such 
accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty may possess. Too 
often tney are employed by the artfiil, as a snare ; too often affected 
by the hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of their 
minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the homage, 
which, even in such instances, the world is constramed to psy to 
virtue. 

7. In order to render society agreeable, it Is found necessary to 
assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. Virtue 
Is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when the sub- 
stance is wanting. The imitation of its form has been reduced into 
ap art; and in the commerce of life, the first study of all who would 
either ga|n the esteem, or win the hearts of others* is to learn the 
speech, and to adopt the manners, of candour, gentleness, and hu- 
manity. 

8. But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man. ha% yke every other yinae, its seat in the hitart 5 imid| kt me 
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add, nothing; except what flows from the heart, can render even 
external manners truly pleiismg. For no assumed behaviour can 
at all times hide the real character. In that unaffected civility 
which springs from a gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely 
more powertul, than in aU the studied manners of the most finislied 
courtier. 

9. True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to hiu 
who made us, and to the common nature of which we all share. It 
arises from reflections on our own fadlings and wants ; and from 

i'ust views of the condition, and the duty of man. It is native feeling, 
leightened and improved by principle. It is the heart which easily 
relents ; which feels for every thing that is human ; and is back* 
ward and slow to inflict the least wound. 

10. It is aflkble in its dress, and mild in its demeanour; ever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others; breathing 
habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, long- 
suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with moderation; 
administers reproof with tenderness ; confers favours with ease 
and modesty, it is unassuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. 
It contends not eagerly about trifles; slow to contradict, and sdU 
slower to blame ; but prompt to allay dissention, and restore peace. 

11. It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor 
pries inquisitively into ^e secrets of othei*s. It delights above all 
things to alleviate ^stress ; and, if it cannot dry up the fallmg tear« 
to sooth at least the grieviKs; heart. Where it has not the power 
of being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks tx> please, rather 
than to slune and dazzle ; and conceals with care that superiority* 
either of talents or of rank, which is oppressive to those who are 
beneath it 

12. In a word, it is that spirit, and thattenour of manners, which 
the gospel of Christ enjoms, when it commands us, "to bear one 
anothers burdens ; to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to weep, 
with those who weep ; to please every one his neighbour for hj9 
good ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous \ 
to support the weak, and to be patient towards all men." 



CHAPTER VI. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Trial and Execution of the Earl of Straffqr^j, who ft/lasui^ 
crifice to the violence oft)\e tinted, in the reign o/Cqakles t/^c 
First. 

1. THE eari of Strafford defended himself against the accusar 
tlons of the House of Commons, with all the pi*csence of mini), 
)udgment, an4 sagacity, that could be exj^ected from innocence 
ana ability. His children were placed beside Y\\tf\ as he was thus 
defending his life, and Uie cause of his royal roasteiv After he 
baA^ in a loog and eloquent speech, deliva^ed without premedlt** 
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lioR, confiited all the accusations of his enemies, be thu8 drew tc 
a conclusion. 

2. •* But, my lords, I have titnibled you too long : longer than I 
should have done, but for the sake of these dear pledges, which 
a saiirt in heaven has left n^e," — ^Upon this he paused ; dropped a 
tear; looked upon his children, and proceeded. — ^** What rforfeit 
for myself, is a trifle : that my indiscretions should I'each my pos- 
terity, wounds me to the heart 

3. ** Pardon my infirmity* — Something I should have added, but 
I am not able ; and therefore I let it pass. And now, my lords, for 
myself. I have long been taught, that the afflictions of tliis life, 
are overpaid by that eternal weight o( glorv, which awaits the 
inn(x:ent. And so, my lords, even so, with the utmost tranquil* 
lity, I submit myself to your judgment, whether that judgment 
be life or death : not my will, but tliine, O God« be done !" 

4. His eloquence and imiocence, induced those judged to pity, 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. 'The kmg himself 
went to the house of lords, and sppke for some Ume in his defence : 
but the spirit of vengeance, which had been chained for eleven 
years, was now roused; and nothing but his bloo^ could give the 
peq>le satis^BM^tiop. He was condemned by both houses of parlia- 
ment ; and nothing remained but for the kmg to give his consent to 
the bill of attainder. 

5. But in the present commotions, the consent of the king would 
very easily be dispensed with; and imminent danger might attend 
his refusal. Charles, however, who loved Strafford tenderly, he- 
sitated, and seemed reluctant ; trying every expedient to put oft 
so dreadful an office, as that of si^in^ the warrant for his execu- 
tion. While he continued in this agitation of mind» and state of 
sus[)ense, his doubts were at last alenced by an act of great magna** 
nimitv in the condemned lord. 

6. He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, denring 
that his lite might be made a sacrifice to obtain reconciliatioii be- 
tween the king and his people: addmg, that he was prepared to 
die ; and that to a willing mmd, thero could be no mjury. This 
instance of noble generosity, was but ill repaid bjr his master, who 
complied with his request He consented to sign the fatal bill 
by commission, and btraiford was beheaded on Tower-hill, be- 
having with all Uiat composed dignjty of resolution^ yirhich was 
expected fropi his character. Goldsmith. 

SECTION 11. 

^n eminent instance of true Fortitude, 

1. All who have been distinguished as servants of God, or bene- 
iactors of men ; all who, in periloiis situations, have acted tiieir part 
with such honour as to render their names illvstno^s through suc- 
ceeding ages, have been eminent for fortitude of mind. 0^ this we 
have one conspicuous example in the apostle Paul, whom it will 
be mstnictive for us to view in a remarkable occurrence of his 
life, 

3. After having long acted as tlie apoetle of the GentOes, his 
mis»0Q called him to go to Jerasalen)t. where he knew that he was 
to. encounter the utmost violence of his enemies, just before he 
^t ssuly he call^ together ^ elders pf ^ favourite church ^ 
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Elpfaesas» and, in a pathetic speech, which dttes p^at honour to 
his character, gave them his last farewelL Deeply affected by 
their knowledge of the certain dangers to which he was expoang 
himself, all the assembly were filled with distress^ and melted into 
tearsf 

3. The circumstances were toch, as might have conveyed de- 
jection even into a resolute mind; and would have totally over- 
whelmed the feeble. ''They all wept sore and fell on Paul's 
neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing roost of all for the words which 
he Kpokei that they should see his fece no more."«— What were 
then the sentiments, what was the lan^age^ of this great and good 
man ? Hear the words which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. 

4. ** Behold, I go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there; save that the Holy Spirit 
witnesseth in eveiy city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide 
me« But' none of these things move me; neither count I my life 
clc*ar to myself, so that I might finish my coui*se with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God." 

5. There Was uttered the voice, there breathed the spirit, of 
a brave and virtuous man. Such a man knows not what it is to 
shrink from danger, when conscience points out his path. In that 
path he is determined to walk, let the consequences oe what they 
may. This was the magnanimous behaviour of that great apostle* 
wlien he had persecution and distress full in view. 

6. Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, 
when the time of lus last suffering approached; and remark the 
majesty, and the ease, with which he l(K>ked on death. ** I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.. 
1 have fought the good fijght. I have finished ray course. I have 
kent the taith. Hencetorth there is laid up for me a crown o£ 
righteousness.** 

7. How many years of life dcies such a -dyijig moment over- 
balance ! Who would not choose, in this manner, to go off the 
stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rather than pro- 
long his existence through a wretched old age, stained with an and 
shame ? Blair. 

SECTION III 

The good man*e Comfort in affliction. 

1. The religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude against 
the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to full upon us with their 
heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many consolations Xm 
which others are strangers. While bad men trace, in the cala- 
mities with which they are visited, the hand of an offended sove- 
reign, Christians are tai\jght to view them as the well-intended 
chastisements of a mercitul Father. 

2. They hear amidst them, that still voke which a good con- 
science brings to their ear : "Fear not, for I am with thee: be 
not dismayed, for I am tliv God." They applv to themselves the 
comfortable promises witf* which the gospel abounds. They dis- 
cover in these the happy issue decreed to their troubles, and wait 
Willi |>Hcience till Providence shall have accompUshed its great ai^l 
good deagns. 
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3. In the meiui time. Devotion opehs to them its blessed and 
holy sanctuary : that sanctuary in which the wounded heart isi 
healed, and tne weary mind is at rest ; where the cares of tlie 
world are forgotten, where its tumults are hushed, atid its mise- 
ries disappear ; where greater objects open to our view than any 
which the world presents; where a more serene sky shines, and 
a sweeter and cal mer ligh t beam s on the afflicted heart 

4. In those moments of devotion, a pious man, pourine out his 
wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that ne is not 
left solitaiy and forsaken in a vale €» wo. God is with him ; 
Christ and the Holy Spirit are with him ; and though he should 
be bereaved of every iricnd on earth, he can look up in heaven 
to a Friend that will never desert him* Blair. 

SECTION IV. 
The close of Life. 

1. When we tontemplate the close of life ; the termination of 
man's desiens and hopes ; the silence that now reigns among those 
who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so gay ; who can avoid 
being touched with sensations at once awful and tender? ^ What 
heart but then warms with the glow of humanity ? In whose eyes 
does not the tear gather, on revolving the fate of passing and 
ajhort-lived. man ? 

2. Behold the poor man, who lays down at last the burden of his 
wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the load of poverty 
and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent calls of the master, 
fix>m whom he received his scanty wages. No more shall he be 
liaised from needful slumber on his bed of straw, nor be humed 
away from his homely meal, to imdergo the repeated labours of 
the dav. 

3. While his humble grave is preparine;, and a few poor and de- 
cayed neighbours are carrying nim thither, it is good for us to 
thmk, that this man too was our brother ; that for him die aged 
and destitute wife, and the neody children, now weep ; that, ne- 
glected as he was by the world, he possessed, perhaps, both a 
sound understanding, and a worthy heart; and is now carried 
by angels to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4. At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to receive 
the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with emphasis m the 

E arable, " the rich man also died, and was buried." He also died. 
[is riches prevented not his sharinc the same fate with the poor 
man; perhaps, through luxury, they accelerated his doom. — 
Then, mdeed, ** the mourners go about the streets;** and, while, in 
all the pomp and magnificence of wo, his fiineral is preparing; his 
heirs, impatient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dilute about the di- 
vision of his substance. 

5. One day, we see carried along, the coffm of the smiling infant; 
the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the parent's view : 
and the next day, we behold the youn^ man, or young woman, of 
bloomine form and promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave.— 
While the funeral is attended by a numerous unconcerned com- 
pany, who are discourjung to one another about the news of the 
wr t)r the ordinary aflairs of Me, let em* thoughts rather foUow 
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to the house of mourning, and represent to themadves what is 
passine diere. 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family, sittine in silent 
grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their little society ; 
and with tears in their eyes, looking to the chamber that is now 
left vacant,^and to every memorial that presents itself of their de« 
parted friend. By such attention to the woes of others, the selfish 
hardness of our hearts will be gradually softened, and melted down 
into humanity. 

7. Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old age, and 
after a long career of life, has in mil maturity sunk at last into 
rest. As we are goine along to* the mansion of the dead, it is natu* 
ral for us to thinlC acl to discourse, of all the changes wliich such 
a person has seen during ^e course of his life. He has passod, it ' 
IS likely, through varieties of fortune. He has experienced pros- 
perity, an|} adversity. He has seen families and kmdreds rise and 
fall. He has seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the 
face of his countiy undergoing many alterations ; and the very cl^y 
in which he dwelt, riang, in a manner, new around him. 

8. After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for ever.r— 
He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new succession of 
men. A race who knew nim not, had arisen to fill the earth. — 
Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, 
"one generation passeth, and another generation cometh;" and 
this great inn is by turns evacuated and replenisftied, by troops of 
succeeding pilgrims. • 

9. vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and transient life.— 
When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as they ought ? 
When will they learn humanity from the afflictions of their 
brethren ; or moderation and wisdom, from the sense of their own 
fugitive state ? Blair. 

SECTION V. 

Ejcatted Society^ and the renewal of Firtuotli Connexions, two 

eourcea of future Felicity, 

1. Besides the felicity which springs from peiiect love, there 
are two circumstances which particularly enhance the blessed* 
.ness of that " multitude who stand before the throne ;" these arc^ 

access to the most exalted society, and renewal of the most tender 
connexions. The former is pointed out in the Scripture, by "join- 
ing the innumerable company of angels, and the general assembly 
and church of the first-bom ; by sitting down wim Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ;" a promise which 
opens the sublimest prospects to the human mind. 

2. It allows good men toentertain the hope, that, separated from 
all the dregs ^ the human mass, from that mixed and poDuted 
crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they shall be permit- 
ted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs^ and apostles^ with all 
those great and illustrious spirits, who have «hone in former ages 
as the servants of God, or the benefactors of men ; whose deeds 
we are accustomed to celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a 
distmce ; and whose names we pronounce with veneration. 

3. Umted to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same time^ re- 
new tbMe ancient connejcions with virtuous friends, which had been 
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dissolved by death. The prospect of this awakens m the heart the 
niofit pleasing arid tender sentiment that perhaps can fill it, in this 
jnortal state. For of all the sorrows whicn we are here doomed to 
endure, none is so bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stixike 
which separates us, in appearance for ever, from those to wliich 
either nature or friendship had intimately joined our hearts. 

4. Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens the 
wound whicn seemed once to have been closed ; and, by recalling 
joys that are past and gone, touches every spring of pamfcil sensi- 
Siuty. In these agonizing moments, how relieving the thought, that 
the separation is only temporary, not eternal ; tnat there is a time 
to come of re-union with those with whom our happiest days 
were spent ; whose joys and sorrows once were eurs; wnose piety 
and virtue cheered and encouraged us; and from whom, after we 
shall have landed on the peaceful shore whei'e they dwell, no re- 
volutions of nature shall ever be able to part us more! Sfach^is the 
sodety of the blessed above. Of such' are the multitude com 
posed, who "stand before the throne." Blair. 

SECTION VL 

77ie clemenq/ and amiable character of the patriarch Jqskph. 

1. No human character exhibited in the records of Scripture, Is 
more I'emarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch J(»- 
seph. He is one whom we beliold tried in all the vicis«tudes of 
fortune ; from the condition of a slave, rising to be ruler of tlie 
land of Egypt ; and in every station acquiring, by his virtue and 
wisdom, favour with God and man. When overseer of Potiphar's 
house, his fidelity was proved by strong temptations, which he 
honourably resisted. 

2. When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false woman, his 
integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicuous, even in 
that dark mansion.^ When called into the presence of Pharaoh, 
the wise and extensive plan which he formed for saving the king- 
dom from the miseries of impending famine, justly raised him to 
a high station, wherein his abilities were eminently displayed in 
the public sei'vice. 

3. But in his whole history, there is no circumstance so striklne 
and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren who had sold 
him into slavery. The moment In which he made himself known 
to them, was the most critical one of his life, and the most decisive 
of his character. It is such as rarely occurs in the course of hu- 
man events ; and is calculated to draw the highest attention of all 
who are endowed with any degree of sensibility <rf heart 

4. Fix>m the wholetenonr of the narration, it appears, that though 
Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, made himself 
strange to them, yet, from the begiiminjg, he intended to discovei 
himsdf ; and stucned so to conduct the discovery,' as might render 
the surprise of joy cmnplete. For tl^ end, by aflfeeted severitv. 
ke took measures for bringing down into Egypt vdl! his &theirf 
chfldren. 

5. They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin aroong^tkereM; 
who was his yocu^er brother by the same mother, and was paafd 
cularly beloved by Joseph, flim he threatened to detidn; and 
«eemcd \rilling to aUow the rest to depart ThislncidCtttYtMWCd 
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th^r distress. I'hey all knew their father's extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undeitaking this tourney. 

6. Should he be prevented from retuniing, they areaded that 
gnef would overpower the old man's spirits, and prove fatal to his 
Gfe. Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity 
of Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had solemnly 
pledged himself to then* father for his safe retuni, craved, upon 
this occasion, an audience of the governor; and gave him aiiill 
account of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

7. Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Judah. Little knowing to whom ne spoke, he paints in 
all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the distressed si- 
tuation of the aged patriarch, hastening to the close of life ; long 
afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, whom he supposed to have 
been torn in pieces by a beast of prey ; labouring now under 
anxious concern about hk youngest son, the child ot his old age, 
who alone was left alive ot nis mother, and whom nothing but the 
calamities of severe famine could have moved a tender father to 
send from home, and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8. " If we bring him not back with us, we shall brmg down 
the gi'ay hairs of tny servant, our father, with son-ow to the grave. 
I pray thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of the young 
man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall I go up to my father, 
and Benjamin not with me ^ lest I see the evil that shall come ou 
my father." 

9. Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain himself.— 
The tender ideas of his fatner, and his father's house, of his an- 
cient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress of his fa- 
mily, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly upon his mind 
to bear any ^rther concealment " He cried, Cause every man 
to go out from me ^ and he wept aloud." 

10. The tears which he shed were not the tears of grie£ They 
were the burst of affection. They were the effusions of a heart 
overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of nature. Formerly 
ne had been moved in the same manner, when he first saw his 
brethren before him. ** His bowels yearned upon them ; he sought 
for a place where to weep. He went into his chamber ; and then 
washed his face and returned to them." 

1 1. At that period* his generous plans were not completed.— 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for constraining 
nimself, he gave free vent to tjie strong emotions of his heart. — 
The first mmister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to show, 
that he felt as a man and a orother. " He wept aloud ; and the 
Egyptians^ and the house of Pharaoh heard him." 

12. The BrsX, words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situation that 
were ever uttered: — " I am Joseph; doth my father yet live?"-^ 
What could he, what ought he, in tliat impas^oned moment, to 
have said more.^ This is the voice of nature nerself, speaking-her 
own language; and it penetrates the heart ; no pomp of expres- 
sion; Qo parade of kmdness; but strong affection nasteiiing to 
utter what it strongly felt. 

X3. <^His brethren could not answer him ; for they were troubled 
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at i^ presence.*' Their silence is as expressive of those emotions 
of repentance and shame, which, on this amazing discovery, filled 
their breasts, and stq;)ped their utterance, as the few words which 
Joseph speaks, are expressive of the generous agitations which 
strugi^ed for vent withm him. 

14. r^o painter could seize amore striking moment for disi)laying 
the characteristical features of the human heart, than what is here 
presented. Never was there a situation of more tender and virtu- 
ous io)r, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, of more overwhelming 
contusion and conscious guilt. In the simple narration of the sacred 
historian, it is set before us with greater energy and higher effect, 
than if it had been wrought up with all the colouring of the most 
admired modem eloquence. Blair. 

SECTION VII. 

Altamont. — The following account of his mournful exit^ ia re* 
Idled by Dr, Young, who was finfaent as the time, 

X. ruE sad evening before the death of the noble youth, whose 
last hours suggested the most solemn and awful reflections, I was 
\\ith him. No one was present, but his physician, and an intimsjLe 
whom he loved, and whom he had ruined. At my coming in, he 
said, " You anfl the physician are come too late. I have neither 
life nor hop^ You both aim at mii*acles. You would raise the 
dead !" 

2. Heaven, I said, was merciful — ^** Or," exclaimed he, " I could 
not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to bless and to save 
me !— -I have been too strong for Omnipotence f I have plucked 

down ruin." ^I ssdd, the blessed Redeemer, — ^«*Hold! hold! you 

wound me!— That is the rock on which I split:— I denied his 
name !*' 

3. Reluung to hear any thing from me, or take anv thing from 
the physician,, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of pain would 
permit, tiU the clock struck : then with vehemence he exclaimed : 
"Oh! time! time! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thy mur- 
derer to the heart !— How art Uiou fled for ever! — A month • Oh, 
for a single week ! I ask not for yeare ! tV>ugh an age were too ht- 
tle for the much I have to do." 

4. On my saying, we could not do too much ; that heaven was a 
blessed place—** So much the worse. — *Tis lost ! 'tis lost ! — Heaven 
is to me the severest part of hell!" Soon after, I proposed prayer. 
** Pray you that can. I never prayed. I cannot pray— flor ne^ 
I. Is not heaven on my side already i tt closes with my conscience. 
Its severest strokes but second my own." 

5. Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even to 
tears— (who could forbear? I could not)— with a most affectionate 
look, he said, ** Keep those tears for thyself. I have undone thee. 
Dost tikou weep for me ? that is cruel. What can pain me more ?" 
Here his friena, too much affected, would have teft him. 

6. ** No, stay— thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear ihe. How 
cnadly have i talked ! How madly nast thou listened, and believ- 
ed ! but look on my present state, as a full answer to thee and to 
myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; but my soul, as if 
^tung up by torment to greater strength and spirit, is full powerful 
to i'eaac^ ; full mighty to suffer. And that whidi thus trimpphji 
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within the jaws of immortaliiy» is, doubtkss, immortal — Au(l» as for 
a Deity, nothing- less th»> an Alniiehty oouM inflict what I feel \" 

7. I was about to congratulate thi^ uassive, involnnt^rv' confes- 
sor, on his asserting the two-prime artitleaof his creed, extorted b>' 
the rack of nature when he thus, very passionately exclaimed : 
•* No, no ! let me speak on. I have not long to speak.— My much 
injured friend! my s<ml^ as my bocfy, lies in nuns; in scattered 
fragments of broken thought 

8. "Remorse for the past, throws mv th6ught on the fntwre. 
Worse dread of the future, stnkes it bacK on the past. I turn, and 
turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on 
me, thou wouldst struggle with tlie martyr for his stake ; and bless 
Heaveur for the flames!—- that is not an everlasting flame ; thai is 
not an unquenchable fire." 

9. How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With what 
an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried out ! " My 
principles have poisoned my friend ; my extravagance has bc^- 
gai'ed my boy ! my uiULindness has murdered my wife ' — And is 
there another hell? O! rlioii blasphemed, yet indulgent LORD 
GOD ! Hell itself is a refuge, if it nide me from thy frown !'* 

10. Soon after, his understanding failed. His terrified imagma- 
tion uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever forgotten. And ere 
the sun (Svhich, I hope, has seen few like him) arose, the gay, 
young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, aiid most wretched Alta- 
mont, expired ! 

11. If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ?-— How 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons! In wnat a dismal 
gloom they set for ever! How short, alas! the day of their rejoic- 
ing? — ^For a moment, they glitter I — ^they dazzle! In a moment, 
where ai*e they ? Oblivion covers their memories. Ah ! would it 
did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In the lone living an-> 
nals of infamy, their triumphs are recorded. 

12. Thy suffering^ poor Altamont! sUll bleed in the bosom of 
the heart-strickea mendr^for Altamont had a friend. He might 
have had manv. Hia transient morning might have been the dawn 
of an immortal day. His name mi^ht nave been gloriously enrol- 
led in the records ol eternity. His memory might have left a 
sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the surviving friend, salutary 
to the succeeding generation. 

13. Wi^ what capacity Avas he endowed ! witb what advantagies, 
for being* greatly good ! But with the talents of an angel, a man 
may be a tool. « he judges amiss in the supreme point, judging 
rignt in all else, but aggravates his follv ; as it shows lum wr«§ft|^ 
though blessed with th« best •apaoity of being right. 

H 2 Dr. Y^vxg. ' 
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CHAPTER VII 
DMLOGUE& 

SECTION L 

OEHOGRITUS AND HERACLITUS.* 

TYie vices andfoUice of men should excite comfiamon rather than 

ridicule, 

Democritus. I FIND it impossible to reconcile myself to a me- 
lancholy philosophy. 

Heracbtua. And I am equally unable to approve of that v^n 
philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule one another. 
To a wise and feeling mind, the world appears in a wretched and 
painful light. 

Dem. Thou ait too much affected with the state of things, and 
this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her. And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy mirth 
and ridicule, bespeak the buffoon, rather than the philosopher. 
Does it not excite thy compassion to see mankind so frail, so blind, 
bO far departed from the rules of virtue t 

Dent. 1 am excited to laughter, when I see so much impertinence 
and folly. 

Her, And yet, after all, they, who are the objects of thy ridicule, 
include, not only mankind in general, but the persons with whom 
thou Uvest, thy friends, thy familv, nay, even thyself. 

Dem. I cai*e very little for all the silly persons I meet with ; and 
think I am justifiable in diverting myself with their folly. 

Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wisdom noi 
Humanity, to insult rather than pity them. But is it certain, that 
thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

Dem. I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, my senti 
inents are the very reverse of theirs. 

Het\ There are follies of different kinds. By constantly amusmg 
thyself with the errors and misconduct of othei*s, thou mayest 
render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and to 
weep over me too, if thou hast any teai*s to spare. ^ Bor my part, 
I caimot ^-efrain from pleasing myself with the levities and ill-con- 
duct of the world about me. Are not all men foc^ish, oy^irregular 
m their lives ? 

Her, Alas! there is but too much reason to believe they are so: 
and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condition. We agi'ee 
in this poin'., that men do not conduct themselves according tu 
treasonable and just principles ; but I, who do not suffer myself to 
act as they do, must yet regard the dictates of my understanding 
and feelings, which compel me to love them ; and tliat love fills 
me with compassion for wieir mistakes and irregularities. Canst 
t^9u. condemn tne for pitying my own species, my orethren, persons 
born in the sanve condition of life, aqd destined to the same hopes 

* Democritus and Heraclitus were two ancient philosophers, the for- 
mer of whom laughed, aitdfte latter weptt at the effw^ aM follies of 
AMiUiul. 
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and privileges? If tliou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
wounded persons reside, would their wounds and distresses excite 
tlijr mirth f And yet, the evils of the body, bear no comparison 
with those of the mind. — ^Thou wouldst certainly blush at wy bar- 
barity, if tliou hadst been so unfeeling as to laugh at or despise a 
poor miserable being, who had lost one of his legs; and yet thou 
art sb destitute of humanity, as to ridicule those, who appear to be 
deprived of the noble powers of the understancUng, by the little 
I'erard which they pay to its dictates. 

Dem, He who has lost a leg, is to be pitied, because the loss is 
not to be imputed to himself; but he who rejects the dictates of 
reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives himself of their aid. 
The loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah! so much the more is he to be pitied! A furious 
maniac, who should pluck out his own eyes, would deserve more 
compassion than an ordinary blind man. 

Dem, Come, let us accommodate the business. There is some- 
thing to be said on each side of the question. There is every where 
I'eason for laughing, and i-eason for weeping. The world is ridicu- 
lous, and 1 laugh at it ; it is deplorable and thou lamentest over it. 
Every person views it in his own way, and according to his own 
temper. One point is unquestionable, that mankind are pi-epos- 
terous ; to think right, and to act well, we must think and act dif- 
ferently from them. To submit to the authority, and to follow the 
example of the greater part of men, would render us foolish and 
miserable. 

Her. All this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou hast no real love or 
feelii:g for thy species. The calamities of mankind excite thy 
mirth , and this proves that thou hast no regard for men, nor ai|y 
true rei/j»ect for tne viitues whichthey have unhappily abandoned 

Fenelon, Jirchbkhofi, 

SECTION II. 

niONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genuine virtue commands res/iect, even from the bad^ 

Dionysius. Amazing ! What do I see ? It is Pythias just arrived- 
It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it possible. He b come to die, 
■ and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythias, Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my confinement, 
with no other views, than to pay to heaven the vows I had made : 
to settle my family concerns according to the rules of justice; and 
to bid adieu to my children, that I might die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio, But why dost thou return ? Hast thou no fear of death ? 
Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus voluntarily? 

Py, I return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. " Every 
principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to allow my friend to 
tlie for me. 

Dio. Dost tliou, then, love him better than thyself? 

Py. No: I love him as myself. But I am persuaded that I ought 
to suffer death, rather than my friend; since it was Pythias whom 
thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just that Damon should 
suffer, to deliver ;me from the death which was. designed not for 
hnn, but fou me (jnly. 
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Dio, But thou fnppofies, that it ia as unjust to Inflict deotlk 
upon the^ as upon thy friend. 

Py, Very trae; we are bodi perfectly innocent ;. and it is equally 
unjust to make eitlier of us suffin*. 

Dio. Why dost thou then assert^ that it were injustice to put him 
to death, instead of thee } 

JPy, It is unjust, in the same degtee, to inflict death eatber on 
Damon or on myself; but Pythias were highly culpable to let 
Damcm suffer.that death, which the tyi^MVt had prepared for Py- 
thias onlr 

Dio, iJost thou then return hither, on, the day appointed, with 
no other view, thsui to save the life of a friend, by losmg thy own ? 

Py. I return, in regard to thee, to suifer an act of injustice whicli 
it is common for tyrants to inflict; and, with respect to Damon, 
to perform my duty, by rescuing him from the danger he incurred 
by his generosity to me. 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. Didst 
thou not really fear that Pythian woukl never return ; and that 
thou wouldst be put to death on liis account ? 

Da, I was but too well assured, that Pythias would punctually 
return ; and that he would be more Solicitous to keep his promise, 
than to preserve his life. Would to heaven, that his relations and 
friends had forcibly detained him ! He would then have lived for 
the comfort and benefiit of good men ; and I should have the satis- 
faction of dying for him ! 

Dio. Whtiit ! Does life displease thee ? 

Da. Yes; it displeases me when I see and feel the powei^of a 
tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will order thee 
to be put to death immediately. * 

Py. Pardon the feelings ctf a man who sympathizes with his 
dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was devoted 
by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that I may redeem 
my friend. Do not refuse me this consolation in my lastnour. 

Dio. I cannot endure men, who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Dio. No; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, which 
contemns life; which dreads no punishment; and which is insen- 
sible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which is not insen- 
sible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see whether 
Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to tliy pleasure, has 
merited nis life, and deserved thy favxmr; but I have excited thv 
indignation, by resigning myself to thy power, in order to save 
him ; be satisfied, then, with this sacrifice, and put me to death. 

Py. Hold, Dionysius ! remember, it was Pythias alone who of- 
fended thee ; Damon could not->— — 

Dio. Alas! what do I see and hear! where am I ? How mlseia*- 
We; and how worthy to be so! I have hitherto known notjxing of 
true virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and erroi% All mv 
^w«r and honours, are insofiiclent to prodbiciB l«v«. I fsuuiot 
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boast of having acquired a single friend in the course of a reien 
of thirty years. And yet these two persons^ in a private conai- 
tion, love <toe another tenderly, unreservedly confide in each other, 
are mutually happy, and ready to die for each other's preservation. 

/^. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, expect 
to have friends ? If thou hadsit loved and respected men, thou 
wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou hast feared 
mankind, and thev fear thee ; th^ detest thee. 

Z)io. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as third friend, 
in a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives; and I will load 
you with riches. 

Z>a. We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in regard 
to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till thou become 
good and just. vVithout these qualities, thou canst be coimected 
with none out tretnbling slaves, and base flatterers. To be loved 
and esteemed by men of free and generous minds, thou must be 
virtuous, affectionate, disinterested, beneficent ; and know how to 
live in a sort of equality with those who share and deserve thy 
friendship. Ftnelon^ Abfi, 'of Cambray. 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Christianity defended agahist the cavils of Sceflticiam, 

Bayle. Yes, we both were philosophers ; t)ut my philosophy 
was the deepest. You dogmatized; I doubted. 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philosophy > 
It may.be a good beginning of it ; but it is a baa end. 

Baifle. No: the more profound our searches are into the nature 
of things, the more uncertainty we shall find ; and the most subtle 
minds, see objections and difficulties in every system, which are 
overlooked or undiscovered by ordinary understandings. 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosopher, and to con^ 
tlnue in the vulgar herd. of mankind, tjiat one may have the 
convenience of thinking that one knows something. I find that 
the eyes which nature has given me, see many things very clearly, 
though some ai-e out of their reach, or discerned but dimly. 
What opinion ought I to have of a physician, who should offer 
me an eye-water, the use of which would at first so sharpen my 
sight, as to carry it farther than ordinary vision; but would in the 
end put them out? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, 
wiiat I have supposed the doctor's nostrum to oe to those of the 
body. It actually brought your own excellent undei-standiiig, 
which was by nature quick-sighted* and rendered more so by art 
and a subtility of logic peculiar to youi'self — it brought, I say, your 
very acute understanding to see nothing clearly, aiid enveloped 
all tlve great truths of reason and religion in n^ists of doubt 

Bayle, I own it did ; but your comparison is not just. I did not 
see well, before I used my pnilosophic eye-water ; I only supposed 
1 saw well ; but I was in an error, with all the rest ot mankind. 
The blindness was real ; the perceptions were imaginary. I cured 
myself first, of those false imag^tions, and then I laudably enr 
deavoured to cure other men. 

Locke, A great cure indeed!— and do not you think that, in re- 
turn for the service you did them, they ought to erect you a statue / 
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Bayie, Yes; it is g^ood for human nature to know its 0¥m weak- 
ness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we have not, 
we are alwavs in great danger of hurting ourselves, or at least of 
deserving rioicule and contempt, by vain and idle efforts. 

Locke, I agree with you, that human nature should know its own 
weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and try to improve 
it. This was my employment as a philosopher. I endeavoured 
to discover the real powers of the mind, to see what it could do, 
and what it could not ; to restraih it from efforts beyond its ability ; 
I)ut to teach it how to advance as far as the faculties given to it 
by nature, with the utmost exertion and most proper culture <rf 
tliem^ would allow it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy, I had 
the line and the plummet always in my hands. Manv of its 
depths I found myself unable to fafthom ; but, by caution in sound- 
ing, and the careful observations I made in the course of my voy- 
age, I found out some truths, of so much use to mankina, that 
they acknowledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Bayle, Their ignorance makes them think so. Some other 
philosopher wUl come hereafter, and show those truths to be 
falsehoods. He \vill pretend to discover other truths of equal im- 
portance. A later sage wUl arise, perhaps amon^ men now bar- 
Daix>us and unlearned, whose sagacious discoveries will discredit 
the opinions of his admired predecessor. In philosophy, as in 
nature all changes its form, and one thing exists by the aestruc* 
tion of another. ^ 

Locke, OpinicHis taken up without a patient investigation, depend- 
ing on terras not accurately defined, and principles begged without 
proof, like theories to explain the phenomena of nature, built on 
suppositions instead of experiments, must perpetually change and 
desux>y one anoUier. But some opinions there are, even in matters 
not obvious to the common sense of mankind, which the mind has 
received on such rational grounds of assent, that they are as im- 
moveable as the pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically} 
as the great laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe 
is sustained. Can you seriously think, that, because the hypothesis 
of your countryman, Descartes, which was nothing but an ingeni- 
ous, well-imagined romance, has been lately exploded, the system 
of Newton, wnich is built on experiments and geometry, the two 
most cert^ methods of discovering truth, will ever fail; orthit, 
because the whims of fanatics, and the divinity of the schoolmt n, 
cannot now be supported, the doctrines of that religion, which 1, 
the declared enemy of all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly 
believed and maintained, will ever be shaken ? 

Boyle, Ijf you had asked Descartes, while he was in the height 
of his vo^ue, whether his system would ever be confiited by any 
other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been by his, what 
answer do you suppose he would have returned .> 

Locke, Come, come, you yourself know the difference between 
the foundations on which the credit of those systen^s, and that of 
Newton, is placed. Vour scepticism is more affected than reaL 
\rou found it a shorter way to a ^eat reputation, (the only wish of 
your heart,) to object, than to defend ; to pull down, than to set up. 
And your talents were admirable for that kind of work. Then 
i^oqr nuddlmg together^ in a Critical Dictiompy, a pleasant tale or 
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obscene jest, and a grave argument against theChti^ian religion, a 
witty confutation ot some absurd author, and an artful sophism to 
impeach some respectable truth, wasparticularly commodious to all 
our young smarts and smatterers in tree-thinking. But what mis- 
chief have you not done to human society ? You have endeavoured!^ 
and with some degree of success, to shake those foundations, on 
which the whole moral world, and the great fabric of sodal hap- 
piness, entirely rest. ^ How could you, as a philosopher, in tne 
sober hours of reflection, answer for tliis to your conscience, even 
.Hiipposing you had doubts of the truth of a system, which gives to 
virtue its sweetest hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fears, and 
lo true penitence its oest consolations ; which restrains even the 
least appix)aches to g^ilt, and yet makes those allowances for the 
infti*mities of our nature, whicn the Stoic pride denied to it, but 
which its real imperfection, and the goodness of its infinitely bene- 
volent Creator, so evidently require ? 

Bayle, The mind is free; and it loves to exert its fixiedom. 
Any restraint upon it, is a violence done to its nature, and a tyi^anny , 
against which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke, The mind, though free, has a governor within itself, 
which may and ouglit to limit the exercise of its freedom. That 
governor is reason. 

Bayte, Yes : but reason, like other governors, has a policy more 
dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any fixed laws. And 
if that reason, which rules my mind or yours, has happened to set 
up a favourite notion, it not only submits implicitly to it, but desires 
that the same respect should oe paid to it oy all the rest of man- 
kind. Now I hold that any man may lawfully oppose this desire 
in another, and that if he is wise, he will use his utmost endeavours 
to check it in himself. 

Ij)cke. Is Uiere not also a weakness of a contrary nature to this 
you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take a pleasure in showing 
our own power, and gratifying our own pride, by degrading the 
notions set up by other men, and generally respected? 

JBayle. I believe we do ; and by this means it often happens, that, 
if one man builds and consecrates a temple to folly, another pulls 
it down. 

Locke, Do you think it beneficial to human society, to have all 
tempdes puUed down ? 

Bayle, I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of distmctimii 
to show us which you. mean to save. 

Baide* A true pnilosopher, like an impartial historian, must be 
of no i.»^<. 

L" ^s there no medium between tlie blind zeal cf a sectarfi 
i.na a c«5iai uidifference to all religion? ^ 

Bayle. With regard to morality, I was not indifTerent. 

Locke. How could you then tie indifferent with regard to the 
sanctions Feliglon gives to morality? How could you publish what 
tends so directly and apparentl)^ to weaken in maxddnd the belief 
of tliose amnctions ? Was not this sacrificing the great interests ti 
virtue to the. little motives of vanity ? 

Bayk, A man may act iEtdiscre^y* trat lie cannot da wrongs 
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by declaring that, which, on a full discussion of tlic question, he 
snicerely thinks to be time. 

Locke. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial to so- 
ciety, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the strength of opi- 
nion, and tne heat of a disturbed imagination, to plead in alleviation 
of his fault. But your cool bead and sound judgment, can have 
no such excuse. I know very well there are passa^s in all your 
works, and those not few, whei'e you talk like a rigid moralist. I 
have also heard that your character was iri*eproachably good. 
But when, in the most laboured parts of your writings, you sap the 
surest foundations of all moral duties, what avails it that in others, 
or in the conduct of your life, you appeared to respect them ? How 
many, who have stronger passions than you had, and are desirous 
to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will lay hold of your 
scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obUgations of virtue! 
What a misfortune it is to have made such a use <if such talents ! 
It would have been better for you and for mankind, if you had been 
one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or the most credulous 
monk in a Portuguese convent. The riches of the mind, like those 
of fortune, may be employed so perversely, as to become a nuisance 
and pest, instead of an ornament ahd support to society. 

Bayle, You are very severe upon me. — But do you count it no 
merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the frauds and 
fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of fanaticism, and from the 
terrors and follies of superstition i Consider how much mischief 
these have done to the world ! Even in the last age, what massa- 
cres, what civil wars, what convulsions of government, what con- 
fusion in society, did thev produce ! Nay, in that we both lived in, 
though much more enlightened than the former, did I not see them 
occasion a violent persecution in ray own country ? and can you 
blame me for strikmg at the root ot these evils.* 

Locke, The root ofthese evils, you well know, was false religion ; 
but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are not more different, 
than the system of faith I defended, and that which produced the 
horrors of which you speak. Why would you so fallaciously con- 
found them together in some of your writings, that it requires much 
more judgment, and a more diligent attention, than ordinary readers 
have, to separate them again, and to make the proper distinction? 
This, indeed, is the great art of the most celebratea free-thinkers. 
They recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds, by 
lively strokes of wit, and by arguments really strong, against su- 
perstition, enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the same time, they 
msidiously throw the colours of these upon t'^e fair face of true re« 
ligion ; and dress her out in their gafb, with a malignant intention 
to render her odious or despicable, to those who nave not pene- 
tration enough to discern the impious fraud. Some of them may 
have thus decdved themselves as well as others. Yet it is cer- 
tain, no book that ever was written by the most acate of these 
gentlemen, Ls so repugnant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to 
all absurd superstitions, to all that can tend to mstari) or injure 
cietv, as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Mayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have been ov __ 
imtted thev cannot be brought to a proper temper i^;ain> tffl tbey^ 
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have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be neceaoiry to 
abate the fever and phrenzy of false religion. 

Zacke. A wise. prescription, indeed, to bring ob a paralytical 
state of the mind, {for sucn a scepticism as yours is a palsy, which 
deprives tlie mind of all vigour, and deadens its natural and vital 
powers^) in order to take on* a fever, which temperance, and tiie 
milk of the evangelical doctrines, would probably cure. 

Boyle. I acknowledge that those medicines have a great power. 
But rew doctors apply them untainted with the mixture ot some 
harsher drugs, and some unsafe and ndiculous nostrums of their 
own. 

Locke, What you now say is too true. God has nven us a most 
excellent ))hysicibrthe soul, in all its diseases; but oad and inter- 
ested physicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, administer it so 
ill to tne rest oi mankind, that much of the beiieht of it is unhap^ 
pily lost« Lord Ltttletok. 

CHAPTER Vin. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 



SECTION I. 

Cicero against Verres. 

- 1. THE time is come, Fathers, when that which has long been 
wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has been subject 
to, and removing the imputations against trials, is effectually put in 
your power. An opinion has long prevailed, not only here at home, 
but likewise in foreign countries, both dangerous to you, and peiv 
oicious to the state— that, in prosecutions, men of wealth are always 
safe, however clearly convicted. 

2. There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, to the 
confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous imputation, 
one whose life and actions condemn him in the opinion of all impar- 
tial persons ^ but whq, according to his own reckoning, and declared 
dependence upon his riches, is already acquitted ; I mean Caius 
Verres. I demand justice of you. Fathers, upon the robber of the 
public treasury, the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the 
mvader of the rights and privileges of Romans, the scourge and 
curse of Sicily. 

3. If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority. Fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the eyes 
of the public ; Ixit if his great riches should bias you in his favour, 
I shall still gain one point — to make it apparent to all the worl4» 
that what was wanting in this case, was not a criminal nor a proae* 
cuton bat justice and adequate punishment. 

4. To pan over the shameful irregularities of his youth, what 
i does his qiuBStorship, the first public cm{>loyment he held* what 
> does it exhibit, bat one continuea scene of villanies ? Cneius Carbo, 

plundered of the public money by his own treasurer, a consul 
stripped and betrayed, an army deserted and reduced to want, a 
provmce robbed, the civil and relieious rights of a people violatedk 

5. The employment he held in Ana Minor and Pantphylia, wlnt 
dUitproducebut the nun of those OQUDtries^ inwiiiai houips^ 
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cKics, and temples, were robbed by him. What wds his conduct 
hi his pratorship hei'e at home? JLet the plundered temples, and 
public works heglected, that he might embezzle the money in- 
tended for caiTying them on, bear witness. How did he discharge 
the office of a judge ? Let those who suffered by his injustice* 
SHiswer. But his pratorship in Sicily crowns all" his works of 
wickedness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infamy. 

6. The mischiefe done by him in that unhappy comitry, during 
the three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
years, under the wisest and best of praetors, will not be sufficient 
to restore tilings to the condition in which he found them ; for it 
is notorious, that, during the time of his tyraimy, the Sicilians neither 
enjoyed the protection of their own original laws; of the regulations 
made for their benefit by the Roman senate, upon their coming 
under the protection of the commonwealth; nor of the natur^ 
and unalienable rights of men. 

7. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three years. • 
And his decisions have broken all law, all precedent, all j-ight. 
The sums he has, by arbitraly taxes and unneard of impositions, 
extorted from the industrious poor, ai-e not to be computed. The 
most faithful allies of the commonwealth, have been treated as 
enemies. 

8. Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to death with 
tortures'. The most atrocious criminals, for money, have been 
exempted from the deserved punishments ; and meii of the most 
unexceptionable characters, condemned and banished unheard.— 
The harbours, though stifficiently fortified, and the gates of strong 
towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. 

9. The sdldieiy and sailors, belonging to a i^rovince uijder the 
protection of the commonwealth, have been starved to death; 
whole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, suffered to 
perish. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman 
greatness, the statues of hei't)es and princes, have been carried oflf; 
and the temples stripped of their images. 

10. Having, by his iniquitous sentences* filled the prisons with 
the most industrious and deserving of the people, he then pro- 
ceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be strangled hi the 
gaols : so that the exclamation, ** I am a citizen of Rome !" which 
has often, in the most distant regions, and among the most bar- 
barous people, been a protection, was of no service to them ; but, 
on the contrary, brought a speedier and a more severe punish- 
ment upon them. 

11. I ask now» Verres, what thou hast to advance against this 
charge .> Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pretend that 
any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is alleged against 
thee? 'Had any prince, or any state, committed the same outrage 
■iigainst the pnvuege of Roman citizens, should we not think we 
had sufficient ground for demanding sati^ction ? 

12. What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyran- 
nical and wicked prxtor, who dared, at no greater distance than 
Sicily, within si[^ht of the Italian coast, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publiim 
Gavius Cosanus, oniy for his having asserted his privilege of citi- 
zcuship^ and declared liis uitelitioo of appealing to the-^sti^a «t 
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His country, agaiiU4 the cruel oppressor, who had unjustly con- 
fined him in priso^ at Syracuse, whence he had just noade his 
escape? W 

13. The Unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embprfe for 
his native country, is brought before the wicked prxtor* With 
eyes darting fuiy, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he 
ordere the helpless victim of his rage ttto'be stripped, and rods 
to be Drought; accusing him, but Without the least shadow of 
evidence, or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 

14. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, ** I am a 
Roman citizen : I have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 
Panormus, and- will attest my innocence.'* The blood-thirstj' 
praetor, deaf to all he could ur^e in his own defence, ordered the 
infamous punishment to be inflicted. 

15. Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
naangled with scourging, whilst the only words he uttered, amidst 
his cniel sufferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen J" With these 
he hoped to defend himself from violence aiid infamy. But of so 
little service was this privilege to him, tha4 while he was thus 
asserting his citizenship, the order was given 'for his execution— 
for his execution upon the cross ! , ^* 

16. O liberty ! — ^O sound once delightful to every Roman ear J — 
O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once saci*ed ! — now 
trainjpled upon! — But what then? Is it come to this? Shall an 
inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole power of 
the Roman people, in a Roman province, within si^ht of Ital}', 
bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot plates ot iixm, and rit 
last put to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen ^ 

17. Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in sigony, nor the 
tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman com- 
monwealth, nor tne fear of the justice of his countiy, restrain the 
licentious and wantcm cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of 
his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at de- 
fiance ? 

18. 1 conclude with expressing ipy hopes, that your wisdom r»nd 
justice. Fathers, will not, oy suffering the atrocious, and unexampled 
insolence of Caius Verres to escape due punishment, leave I'ooni to 
apprehend the danger of a total subversion of authority, and the 
introduction of general anarchy and confusion. 

Cicero's Orations. 

SECTION ll. 

^leech of Adherbal to the Roman Senate, imfiloring theh 

protection against Jugurtha. 

Fathers! >-::~' '^ - ;> ' , - 

1. It is known to you, that kihy Mifiip s a rmyfather, on bis death- 
bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, conjunctly with my 
unfoitunate brother Hiempsal and myself, the childven of his own 
body, the administration of the kingdom of Numidia, directing jis 
to consider the senate and people of Rome as proprietors cS it. 
He charged us to use our best endeavoura to be serviceable to the 
Roman commonwealth ; assuming us, that your protection would 
^rove a defence against all enemies; and would be instead of ai§cqjps>^ 
fottifieations, and treasures ' * * 

4S8877 
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3. While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but how to 
reeolate ourselves according to the directions of our deceased 
father — Jugurtha— -the most infamous of mankind !— breaking 
through alTties of {gratitude and of common humanity and tram- 
pling on the authority of the Roman commonwealth, procured the 
muraer of my unfortunate brother ; and has driven me from my 
thi*one and native country, though he knows I inherit, from my 
grandfather Massinissa, and my father Midpsa, the friendship and 
alliance of the Romans. 

3. For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to rr./ distressful cir- 
cumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are heighten- 
ed by the consideration — ^that I find myself obliged to solicit your 
assistance, Fathers, for the services done you by my ancestors, not 
for any I have been able to render you in my own person. Jugur- 
tha has put it out of my power to deserve any thing at your hands; 
and has forced me to be burdensome, before I could be useful to 
you. 

4. And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery — a (Hice 
powerfiil prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious monarchs, 
now, without any fault of my own, destitute of every support, and 
reduced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance, against an 
enemy who has seized my thi-one and my kingdom— if my un- 
equalled (distresses were ajl I had to plead — ^it would become the 
gi'eatness of the Roman commonwealth, to protect the injured, and 
to check the triumph of daring wickedness over helpless mnocence. 

5. But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions, which the senate and people 
of Rome, gave to my ancestors ; and from which, my grandmther, 
and my father, under your umbrage, expelled Sypnax and the 
Carthaginians. Thus, Father^ your kindness to our family is 
defeated ; and Jugurtha, in injuring me, throws contempt upon'you 

6. O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune f On, father 
Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generosity ; that he, whom 
thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own children, should 
be the murderer of thy children ? Must, then, the royal house of 
Kumidia always be a scene of havoc and blood ? WhUe Carthage 
remained, we suffered, as was to be expected, all sorts of hardships 
from their hostile attacks ; our enemy near ; our cmly powerful 
^y, the Roman commonwealth, at a distance. 

7. When that scoui^ of Africa was no more, we con^^tulated 
ourselves on the prospect of established peace. But, mstead of 
peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched with royal blood' 
and the only surviving son of its late king, flying from an adopted 
murderer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom. 

8. Whithel&Oh ! whither shall I fly ? If I return to the royal 
palace of my ancestors, my father's tjirone is seized by the mur- 
derer of my brother. What can I there expect, but that Jugurtha 
should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those hands which are now 
reciting with my brother's ? If I were to fly for refuge or for as- 
mtance to any other court, from what prince can I hope for pro* 
tection, if the Roman commonwealth give me up^ From my own 
fan^hr or friends, I have no expectations. 

9. My royal fajth^* is no n^oi-e lie is bpypnd the ifeach of vio- 
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lence, and oaXoi hearings of the complaints of his unhappy son. 
Were my brother alive, our mutusd' i^mpathj would l>e some 
alleviation. But he is hurried out of Hfe, m his tas\y youUi^ bv 
the very hand which should have been the last to ix^ure any ot 
the Toyal £am^v of Numidia. 

10. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he suspected to 
be m my interest Some have been destrojred by the lingerae 
torment of the cross. Others have been given a prey to wild 
beasts ; and their anguish made the sport of men more cruel than 
iRCild beasts. If thei*e be any yet alive, they are shut up in dunr 
geons, there to drag out a life more intolei^le than death itself. 

11. Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexamjpiled distresses 
of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked intruder, become 
an outcast from all mankind. Let not -the crafty insinuations of 
him who returns murder^for adoption, prejudice your judgment. 
Do not listen to the wretch who lias butchered the son and rela- 
tions of a king, who gave him power to sit on the same thnme with 
his own sons. 

12. I have been informed, that he labours by his emissaries to 
prevent your determining any thing ^;ainst him in his absence ; 
pretiending that I magnify my distress, and might, for him, have 
staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever Uie time comes^ 
when the due vengeance from above shall overtake him, he will 
vhen dissemble' as I do. Then, he, who now, hardened in wicked- 
«iess, triumphs over those whom his violence has laid low, will, in 
Uis turn, feel distress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
tather, and his blood-^thirsty cruelty to my orother, 

13. Oh murderedjbutchered brother ! Qh dearest to my heart-* 
now gone for ever from my sight !— But why should I lament his 
death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed light of heaven, of 
life, smd kingdom, at once, by the very person who ought to have 
been thd first to hazard his own life, m defence of any one of 
Mlcipsa's family. But, as things are, my brother is not so much 
deprived of these comforts, as delivered from terror, from d^ht, 
fi\)m exile, and the endless train of miseries which render liie to 
me a burden. 

14. He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering in his qwn 
Dlood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of the miseries which 
rend my soul with agony and distraction, while I am set up a specta- 
cle to all mankind, ai the uncertain^ of human affairs. So far from 
having it in my power to punish his murderer, I am not master 
of the means ot securing my own life. So far from being in a con- 
diticm to defend my kin^om from the violence of the usurper, I am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection for m./own person. 

15. Fathers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of nations! toycu 
I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtha. By your 
affection for your children ; by your love for yoiy: country ; by your 
own virtues; by the majesty of the Roman commonwealth ; by all 
that is sacred, and all tliat is dear to you— deliver a wretched prinee 
frran undeservedt unprovoked injuiy ; and save the kingdom of 
Kumidia, which is 3rour own property, from l^ing the prey of 
^' * , uflurpatifiD, and «cuelty . Sa&lust. 
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lident, no such tendency; for it expressly secures the penons of 
members of either house in all civil suits. This being tiie casie» I 
confess^ when I see many noUe lords, for whose judgment I have 
a very great respect, standkig up to oppose a bill which is cal- 
culated merely to facilitate the recovery of just and legal debts, 
I am astonished and amazed. 

5. Th^y, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles; 
I ¥rould not wish to insinuate that private mterest had the least 
weight in theu* determination. The bill has been frequenUy pro« 
posed, and as frequently has miscarried ; but it was alwajrs lost in 
the lower house. Little did I think, when it had passed the Com- 
mons, that it pos^bly could have met with such opposition here. . 

6. Shall it be said, that )rou, my lords, the grand coimcil of^ 
the nati<m, the highest judicial and le^slattve body of the realm, 
endeavour to evade, by privileee, those very law% which you oiforce 
on your feUow-subiects ^ Foihid it justice ! I am sure, were the 
noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with but halif the c^cul- 
t^ies and delays occasioned in the courts of justice, under pretence 
of pnvilege, they would not, nay, Aey could not, oppose this bill. 

7. I have waited wiUijptatieAcem hear what ai]gqments might 
be ui-ged against thisirtlf^'Dut Ilia^e waited in vain;' the truth is, 
tliere is no argument that can weigh against it The justice and 
expediency of the bill, are such as render it self-evident It is 
a proposition of tliat nature, which can neither be weakened by 
ar^ment, nor entangled with sophistry. Mu^, indeed, has been 
said by some noble lords, on the wisdom of oub ancestors^ and how 
diffei*ently they thought from us. 

8. They not only decreed, that privilege should prevent all civil 
suits from proceeding during the sitting of parliament, but like- 
wise granted protection to the very servants of members. I shall 
say nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors ; it might perhaps ap- 
pear invidious ; that is not necessary in the present case, 1 shall 
only say, that the noble lonU who flatter themselves with the 
weight of that reflection, should retn^mber, that as circumstances 
alter, things themselves should alter. 

9. Formerly, it was not so fashionable either for masters, or ser- 
vants, to run m debt, as it is at present Formerly, we were not 
that great commercial nation we are at present ; nor formerly 
were merchants and manufacturers members of parliament as at 
present The case is now very different; both merchants and 
manufacturers are, with great propriety, elected members of the I 
lower house. Conunerce havihg thus got into Ihe legislative body 
of the kingdom, privilege must be done away. \ 

10. We all know, that the verj^ soul and essence of trade, ar^ 
regular payments ;• and sad experience teaches us, that there ar^ 
men, who will not make their regular payments without the com- f 
pulsive power of the law. The law then ought to be equally i 
open to all. Any exemption to particular men, or particularfanks 
of men, i% in a free and commercial country, a solecism of Uie 
grossest nature. 

H. But I will not trouble your lordships with argumeiits for 
that, which is sufficiently evident without any. I shaU only say a 
tew words to some noble lords, who foresee much inconvenience, 
ftoiA the pcTso&s of then* servttits bebg liable to be Mrrtiittdi 
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One noble lord observes, that the coachman of a peer may be ar- 
rested, while he b driving his master to the House, and that, con- 
sequently, he will not be able to attend to his duty in parliament 

12. If this were actually to happen, there are so many methods 
by which the member might still ^t to the House, that I can hardly 
think the noble lord is serious m his objection. Another noble 

geer said, that, by this bill one might lose his most valuable and 
onest servants. This I hold to be a contradiction in terms : for 
he can neither be a valuable servant, nor an honest man, who gets 
into debt, wluch he is neither able nor willing to pay, tOl compelled 
by the law. 

13. If ray sen'^ant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, 
and I still wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the demand. 
But upon no principle of liberal le^slation wnatever, can my 
servant have a title to set his creditors at defiance, while, for 
forty shillines only, the honest tradesman may be torn from his 
family, and locked up in a gaol. It is monstrous injustice ! I flatter 
myself, however, the determination of this day will entirely put 
an end to all these partial prqpeedings for the future, by passing 
into a law the bill now under your lordships' consideration. 

14. I come now to speak upon what, indeed, I would have gladly 
avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for the part 1 have 
taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noble lord on my left 
hand, that I likewise am running the race of popularity. If the 
noble lord means by popularity, mat applause bestowed by aftci^ 
ages on good and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling in 
that race ; to what purpose, all>trying time can alone determine^ 

15. But if the noble lord means that mushn)om popularity, 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he is 
much mistaken in his opinion* I defy the noble lord to point out 
a single action of my life, in which the popjularity of the times ever 
had the smallest influence on my determinations. I thank God I 
have a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct— the 
dictates of my own breast. 

16. Those who have foregone that pleasing adviser, and given 
up their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, I sincerely 
pity : I pity them still more, if their vanity leads them to mistake 
the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. Experience might 
inform them, that many, who have been saluted with the huzzas 
of a crowd one day, have received their execrations the next; 
and many, who, by the popularity of their times, have been held 
up as spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared upon the his- 
torian's page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assas- 
sins of liberty. 

17. Why, then, the noble lord can think I am ambitious of present 
popularity, that edio of folly, and shadow of reno^vn, I am at a 
toss to determine. Besides, I do not know that the bill now before 
your lordships, will be popular : it depends much upon the caprice 
of the day. It may not be popular to compel people to pay their 
debts ; and, in that case, the present must be a very unpopular bill. 

18. It may not be popular either to take away any of the privi* 
leges of parliament ; for I very well remember, and many of your 
.ordships may remember, that, not long ago, the popular cry wa3 
*'Y the extensipn of privilege; and so far qid they carry it a^ that 
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time, that it *was said the privilege protected roemben ercn in 
criminal actions : nay, such was the power of popular urejudices 
over wieak minds, that the verjr decisions of some of the courts, 
were tinctunsd with that doctrine. 

19. It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine. I thought so 
^en, and I think so still: but, nevertheless, it was a pq)ular doc- 
trine, and came immediately from those who are called the friends 
of liberty; how deservedly, time will show. True liberty, in my 
opinion, can only exist when justice is equally administered to 
all ; to the king and to the beggar. 

20. Where is the justice then, or where is the law, that protects 
a member of parliament, more than any other man, from the pu- 
nishment due to his crimes ? The laws of this country allow of 
no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for crimes; and 
where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither royal favour, nor 
popular applause, shall protect the guuty 

21. 1 have now only to beg pardon for having employed so much 
of your lordships' time ; and 1 am sorry a bill, traught with so many 
good consequences, has not met with an abler advocate ; but I doubt 
not your lordships' determination will c(mvince the world, that a 
bill, calculated to contribute so much to the equal distribution of 
justice as the present, requires with your lordships but very little 
support. 

SECTION V. 

An Address to young per9on» 

1.. I INTEND, in this address, to show you the importance of be- 
ginning eariy to give serious attention to your conduct. As soon as 
you are capable m reflection, you must perceive that there is a right 
and a wrong in human actichis. You see, that those who are bom 
with the same advantages of fortune, are not all equally prosper- 
ous in the course of life. 

2. While some of them, l>y wise and steady conduct, attain 
distinction in the world, and pass their days with comfort and 
honour ; others, of the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, 
forfeit the advantages of their birth ; involve themselves in much 
misery ; and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a burden 
on society. 

3. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the external con- 
dition In which you find yourselves placed, but on the part which 
you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your honour or 
mfamy, depends. Now, when be^nningto act that part, what 
can be of greater moment, than to regulate your plan of conduct 
with the most serious attention, before you nave yet committed 
any fatal or irretrievable eri'ors ? 

4. If, instead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose* you 
deliver yourselves up, at so critical a time, to sloth and pleasures ; 
if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but humour, or to attend tc 
any pursuit except that of amusement ; if you allow yourselves to 
float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready to receive any di- 
rection which the current of fashion may chance to g^ve you; what 
can you expect to follow from such beginnings ? 

5. While so many around you are undergoing the sad consc- 
sienccs of a like indisci*etion, for what reason shall not thosip 
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consequences extend to yx)u ? Shall you attain success without 
that preparation, and escape dangers without that precaution^ 
which ai-e required of others? Shall happiness grow up to you, 
of its own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to the rest 
of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition 
of labour and care ? 

6. Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. — ^What- 
ever be your rank, Provi(J,ence will not, for your sake, reverse 
its established order. The Author of your being hath enjoined 
vou to « take heed to your ways ; to ponder the paths of your 
feet ; to remember your Creator in the days of your youth." 

7. He hath decreed, that they only "who seek after wisdom^ 
shall find it; that fools shall be afBicted, because of their trafts- 
gi-essions ; and that whoever i-efuseth' instruction,^ shall destroy 
his own soul." By listening to these admonitions, and tempering 
tlie vivacity of youth with a proper mixture erf serious thought^ 
you may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of Ufe; but by delivenng 
vourselyes up at present to giddiness and levity, you lay the 
I'oiindation of lasting heaviness of heart. 

8. \yiien you look forward to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have proposed,^^ 
you will not hesitate to acknowledjge, that in oixler to pursue them' 
with advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. Be assured, 
th'cit whatever is to be your profession, no education is more 
necessary to your success, than the acquirement of virtuous dis- 
positions and habits. This is the universal preparation for every 
character, and every station in life. 

9. Bad as the world is, respect is alway» paid to virtue. In the 
usual course of human affaii^ it will be found, that a plain under- 
standing, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes more te 
prospenty, than the brightest part^ witly)ut probity or honour. 
vN^hcther science or business, or public life, be your aim, virtue 
still enters, for a principal shai^e, into all those great depaitments 
of society. It is connected with eminence, in every liberal art ; 
with reputation, in every branch of fair and useful business ; with 
distinction, in every public station. 

10. The vigour wnich it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character ; the generous sentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of dili^nce 
which it quickens; the freedom which it procures from pernicious 
and dishonourable avocations ; are the foundations of all that is 
highly honoutable, or greatly successful among men. 

11. Whatever ornamental or en^^agin^ endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requvdte, m order to their shining^ 
with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest 
f(n*m, if It be suspected that nothing within, corresponds to the 
pleasing appearance i^ithout. Short are the triumphs of wit, 
when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 

12. By whatever means you may at first attract the attenticfv 
you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, onlv by 
amiable dispodtions» and the accomplishments of the mind. These 
are the quuities whose influence wiU last, when the lustre of a& 
that unce q;>arided and dazzled has passed away. 

13. Xet not then the season of fenth be barren ef improTemeu«^ 
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80 essential to your future felicity and honour. Now is the scd- 
tin«B of life ; and according to ** what you sow, you shall peap." 
Your character is now, under Divine Asastance, of your own 
forming; your fate is, in some measure^ put into your own hands 

14. Your nature is as yet pliimt and soft. Habits have not es* 
tablished their dominion. Prejudices have not preoccupied your 
understanding. The world has not had time to contract and 
debase your affections. ' All your powers are more vigorous, dis- 
embarrassed, and free, than tftey will be at any future period. 

15. Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and passions, 
the dii-ection is likely to continue. It will form the channel m which 
your life is to mu ; nay, it may determine its everlasting issue 
Con^der, then, the employment of this important period, as the 
highest trust which shall ever be committed to jrou; as in a great 
measure, decisive of your happiness in time, and in eternity. 

16. As in the succession Qt the seasons, each, by the invariable 
laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next in course ; soj, 
in human life, every period of our age, according as it is well or ill 
spent, influences the happiness of that which is to follow. Virtuous 
youth, gradually brings forward accomplished and flourhhing 
manhocM ; and such manhood passes of itself, without uneasiness^ 
into respectable and tranquil old £^. 

17. But when nature is turned out of its regular course, disorder 
takes place m the moral, just as in the vegetable world. If the 
spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, 
and in autumn, no fruit : so, iJF youth be trifled aWay without im- 
provement, manhood ^'iVL probably be contemptible, and old age 
miserable. If the beginnines of life have been "vaiuty," its latter 
end can scarcely be any other than *• vexation of spirit.** 

18. 1 shall flnish this address, with calling your attention to that 
dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all your en- 
deavours after imi)rovement, you ought continually to preserve. 
It is too common with the young, even when they resolve to tread 
the path of virtue and honour, to set out With presumptuous con* 
fidence in themselves. . 

19. Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them successfully 
through life, they ai'e careless of applying to God, or of deriving 
any assistance for what they are apt to reckon the gloomy cUsci- 
pline of religion. Alas! howlittledothey know the dangers which 
awsut them f neither human wisdom, nor human virtue, unsup- 
port^ by religion, h equal to the trying situations which often 
^cur in life. 

20. By the shock of temptatioD, how firequently have the most 
virtuous intentions been overthrown ^ Under the pressure of disas- 
ter, how often has the greatest constancy sunk^ * Every good, and 
every perfect gift, is from above.** Wisdom and virtue, as wdl as 
^ riches and honour, come fmn God.** Destitute of his mvoor, vou 
are in no better aitiiat]an» with all your boosted abilitiefl^ than 
oipfaons left to wander in a trackless desert, without any guide tQ 
conduct xhtukp or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
storm. 

:il. Correct, then, this ill-founded arroniice. Expect not, that 
vQur happmest can be Independent of Hun who made you. By 
uhh asMT repentance^ iqiplyt^ the Redeemer of the woridi By 
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piety and prayer, seek the ivntection of the God of heaven. I 
conclude with the solemn word8» in which a great prince delivered 
his dying charge to his son : words^ which every young person 
ought to cpnsiaer as addressed to himself and to engrave deeply 
on nis heart :— 

22. " Solomon, my son, know thou the Grod of thy fathers ; and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. For the 
Ltord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations 
of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but 
if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever." Blair. 

CHAPTER IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Marthquake at Calabria^ in the year 1638. 

1. AN account c^ this dreadful earthauake, is given by the cele- 
brated father Kircher. It happened wnilst he was on his journey 
to visit Mount ^tna, and the rest of the wonders that lie towards 
the South of Italy^. Kircher is considered, by scholars, as one of 
the greatest prodigies of learning. 

2. ** Having hired a boat, in company with four more, (two friars 
of the order of St. filiancis, and two seculars,] we launched from 
the harbour of Messina, in Sicily ; and arrived, the same day, at 
the promontory of Pelorus. Our destuiation was for the city of 
Bupnemia, in Calabria, where we had some business to transact, 
ana where we designed to tarry for some time. 

3. " However, Providence seemed willing to cross our design ; for 
we were obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, on account of 
the weather ; and though we often put out to sea, yet we were as 
oft*w driven back. At length, weaned with the delay, we resolved 
to prosecute our voyage ; and, although the sea seemed more than 
usually agitated, we ventured forward. 

4. "The gulf of Charybdis, which we approached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, verging 
to apoint in the centre. Proceeding onward, and turning my eyes 
to .£tna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of smoke, of mountain- 
ous sizes, which entirely covered the island, and blotted out the 
very shores from my view. 

5. ** This, together with the dreadful noise, and the sulphurous 
stench which was stronely perceived, filled me with apprehensions, 
that some more dreadiful calamity was impending. The sea it- 
self seemed to wear a very unusual appearance ; they who have 
seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, covered all over with bub- 
bles, will conceive some idea of its afi;itations. 

6. " My surprise was still increaseo, by the calmness and serenity 
of the weather; not a breeze, not a cloud, which might be suppos- 
ed to put all nature thus into motion. I therefore wnmed my com- 
panions, that an earthquake was approaclung \ and, after some 
time, making for the shore with all possible duigence, we landed 
at Tropsa,hi^py and thankful for having esoqiea the threateiiiiig^ 
daugersofthesesu 
K 
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r. ^BiikTOar tifmiplu lit laoa wcf0t.«f •hen 4ian4Q^ 
SBftreclgp aimed ait tlielQCwilks^CoUce^ in ths^l: city, ^eDoor ear& 
wore stymoed iMl a Yiatind 90iwd* ragjBin b ling that of an infinite 
number i»f.Q|MniQl8».dnyc«i§erc^ forward i the whieels rattling^ 
and the thon^ cracking. 

& ■'Soon after 1^90% a moit dreadftd ^i9«thq«iaka fmsufsd;, so 
i3M± the whole- tiwst upon which we stood aeemed t9 vibrate^ aa if 
we were in the aceJe el a balance tH^t conUnued wavering. This 
motioh> howerer, aoon grew more violent ; and being no longer ayi>le. 
to keep my legs, I was thrown proatrate apon the rronnd. 

9. ** In tne mean time, the universal nun round me redoubled 
my amazement. The crash of faUine hpuses, the tottering of 
towers, and the groans of tlte dyin^ all contributed to raise my 
terror and despaop. On every side of me» I. sa,w nothing but a 
scene of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever I should fly 
I recommended myself to God, as my laat great refuge. 

10. "At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary happiness • 
Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless sounds, and as 
empty as the bubbles of the deep ! Just standmg on the threshold 
<^ eternity, nothing but God was my pleasure ; and the nearer I 
approached, I only loved him the more. 

11. <* After some time, however, finding that I remained unhurt, 
amidst the general concussion, I resolved to ventu^ for safety ; and' 
running as fiilst as I could, I reached the shore, but almost ter* 
Tified out of mv reason. I did not search Icmg here, till Ifoimd 
tiie boat in which I had landed, and my companions also, whose ter 
rors were even greater than mine. Our meeting was not of that 
kind, where every one is de^rous of telling liis own happy escape , 
it was all silence, and a gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

12. " Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted oar voyage 
along the coast : and the next day came to Rochetta, where we 
landed, although the earth still continued in violent agitations. But 
we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we were once more 
obUged to return to the boat, and in about half an hour, we saw 
the greater part of the town, and the inn at which we had put up, 
dashexl to the ground, buiying the inhabitants beneath the ruins. 

13. '^In this msmner, procee&ig onward in our little vessel, find- 
ing no safety at land, and yet, mm the smallness of our boat» 
having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we at length 
hmded at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tropxa and Eu- 
phsmia, the city to which, as I said before, we were bound. 

14. " Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nothing but scenes of 
vain and horror appeared ; towns and castleslevelled to the ground; 
Stromboli, though at sixt}^ miles distance, belching forth flames in 
an unusual manner, and with a noise which I could distinctly hear« 
But my attention waaquiokly turned from more remote, to contigU" 
eus danger. ' . 

- 15; ** The nunblmg sound of an approachii^ earthquake^ which 
wel^y this time were grown acquaintied with, alarmed us for thecour^ 
flequenoes ; it ^ery moment seemed to grow louder, and to ap« 
|>roach' neai«r. The place oa which we stood: now. began to 
fliiake most dreadfully: so ^at being nnable to stand, my com- 
yautona and I caught hold o^ whatever •flhrab!greiii(|BB:i;)t tvii^ai^ 
supported ourselves in that manner. 
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stood um in order to j)n)secat^ out* VoyiEige to fiitphakiMiia, wmdi 
jay widun tijg^hft & the me»(ii time, w^le We w«te pfirepatlfigfdr 
this purpose, I turned mveyes towards the city, but could see onlj 
a fnghoul dark cloud, that seemed to rest upon the place. This 
tile more "SurpH^d us, as the weather was so veiy serene. 

17. **We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed away; 
then turning^ to look for the city, it was totally stink. . wonderful to 
tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake Was seen where it stood. 
We looked about to find some one tiiat could tell tis of its sad 
catastroplte, but could see no person. All was beconte a melan* 
choly sotttude ; a scene of hideous desolation. 

18. "Thus proceetUng pensively alohg, in quest of some human 
being[ that could give us a little infbrmation, we at length saw a 
boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stunifted With terror. Of 
him, therefore, we inquired concerning the late of the city ; but he 
could not be prevailed on to eive us an answer. 

19. " We entreated him, with every expression of tenderness and 
pity, to tell us ; but his senses were quite wrapt up in the coutem- 
plfi^^ of the danger he had escaped. We offered him some 
victuals, but he seemed to loathe the sight We still persisted in our 
Dflices of kuidness; but he only pointed to the place of the city, 
like one out of his. senses; and then, running up into the wooa&» 
was never heard of after. Such was the fate of *the city of Eu- 
pkflemia. 

20. " As we continued our inelancholy course along the shore^ 
the yffhxAt c6ast, for the ^ace of two hundred miles, presented 
nothing but the remains ot cities; and men scattered, without ft 
hftbitotioiTy over the-JreldB. P t tie e ed ln g thiSB along, we at len^h. 
ended our distressful voyage by arriving at Naples, after havmg 
escaped a thousand dangers bo£n at sea and lana."-UjrOLDSAiiTK# 

SECTION II. 
Letter from Plinv to GemIkius. 

1. t)o we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, though 
they are themselves under the abject domini6n oi every vice, show 
ft kmd of malicious resentment against the errors of otheis, and are 
mcfet severe upon those whom they most resemble? Yet, surely, a 
lenity of disposition, even in persGSis who have the least occa^on 
|6r clemency themselves, is of all virtues ttie nidst becoming. 

2. The highest of all characters^ in my estimation, is his> whp 
IS as ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if he were every 
day g^iilty of some himself; and, at the same time, as cautious of 
tommittsng a fault, as if he never forgave one. It is a rule, then, 
which we should, upon all occasions, both private and publiCt 
most rcli^ously observe— ** to be inexorable td our own failingsi 
while we treat those of the rest of the \^orkl with tenderness, not 
excepting even such as forgive none bnt themselves." 

3. 1 shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has ^en occasion 
fat the&e reflections. Know then that a certain person lately-^ut 
of that when we meet— though, upon second thoughts, not even 
^en ; lest, Whilst I ccmdemn and expose his conduct, 1 shall act 
counter to that maxim t particularly recommend. Whoever, 
^ttrt^i an^ wliatdver lye is« ^baU ren^^ in silen(«; fpr thiqugli 
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. there may be lome use^ perhaps^ in settinga mark upon the inaiv 
for the sake of example^ there will be more, however, in sparkig 
liiin, for the Sake of humanity. Farewells— -Melmoth's PLxmr. 

SECTION ra. 

Letter Jrom PLimr to Marcellivus, on the death of an amiabU 

young woman. 

1. I WRITE this under the utmost oppresiuon of sorrow.: the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus, is dead! Never surely 

• was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young persm, or 
one who better deserved to have enjo)red a lonj^, t had almost said« 

. an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom orage, and discretion 
of a matron, joined with youthful sweetness and virgin modesty 
^. With what an engaging fmdness did she behave to her father ! 
How kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How affection- 
ately treat all those who^ in their respective offices, had the care 
and education of her ! She employed much of her time in read« 
ing, in which she discovered great strength of judgment; she in« 
duiged herself in few diy^ersions, and those wiUi much cauticm^-^ 
With what forbearance, with what patience, with what couragei 
did she endure her last illness ! 

3. She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she 
encouraged her sister, and her father; and, when all her strength 

^f body was exhausted, supported herself by the single vigour of 
her mmd. That, indeed, continued, even to her last moments^ 
unbroken by the pain cf a long illnes^ or the terrors of am^roach- 
ing death ; and it is a reflection which makes the loss ot her so 
much the more to be lamented. A loss infinitely severe! and more 
severe by the particular coi\iuncture in which it happened* 

4. She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day 
was fixed, and we were all invited.-*How sad a change, from the 
highest joy, to the deepest sorrow! How shall I express the 
wound that pierced my heart, when I heard Fundanus himseli^ 
(as erief is ever finding out circumstances to aggravate its affile* 
tion^ 9rderine; the money he had designed to lay out upon clothes 
and jewels, tor her marriage, to be employed in myrrh and ^icea 
for her funeral ! 

5. He if a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied 
himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevated 
ntucHes : but all the maxims of fortitude which he has received 

. from books, or advanced Himself he now absolutely rejects; and 

every other virtue of his heart pves place to all a parent's ten* 

. demess. We shall excuse, we shall even approve his sorrow^ 

' when we consider what he has lost. He has lost a daughter who 

resembled him in his manners, as well as his person; and ex* 

actiy copied out all her father. 

6. If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to him^ 
upon the subject of so reasonable a grie^ let me remind him not to 
use the rougher arguments of consolation, and such as seem to 
carry a sort of reproof with them; but those of kind and sympa* 
thizine humanity. 

7. Time will render him more open to the dictates of reason : Car 
as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the surgeon, but ■ 
by degrees submits to^ and even req^uires the moans ot its cure ; s^ 
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afinindjUndeT the first impresfiionfrof a mlafortune* slmns and. re- 
jects ^l.argumenisof consoli^Aon, but at length, if applied witi^ 
tenderness^ calmly aod willingly acquteaces in them. FarewelL 

Melmoth's Plimt. 

SECTION IV. 
On Discretion, 
' 1. 1 HAVE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, y^e 
should see but little diflFerence between that of a wise man, and 
that of a fool. There are infinite reveries, numberless extravst- 
gances, and a succession of vanities, which pass through both. — 
The great difference is, that the first knows how to pick and cull 
nis thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, and commu- 
nicating others ; whereas the other lets them all indifferently fly 
out in words. This sort of discretion, however, has no place ill 
private conversation between intimate friends. On such occasions^ 
the wisest men very often talk like the weakest; for, indeed, talk- 
uig with a friend, is nothing else than thinking aloud. 

2. TuUy has therefore very justly exposed a jjrecept, delivered 
by some ancient writers, Tliat a man should live with his enemy 
in such a manner, as might leave him room to become his friend ; 
and with his friend, in such a manner, that, if he became his enemy, 
it should not be in his power to hurt him. 1 he first part of tins 
rule, which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, is indeed 
^ ery reasonable, as well as very prudential ; but the latter part of 
it, which regards our behaviour towards a friend, savours more of 
cuiming than of discretion ; and would cut a man off from the 
greatest pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of conversation 
•with a bosom friend. Besides that, when a friend is turned into an 
enemy, the world is just enough to accuse the pei-fidiousness of the 
fiiend, rather than the indiscretion of the person who confided vx 

him. , ,1 * 

3. Discretion does not only show itself m words, but m all the 
eircumstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of Providence, 
to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. There av« 
many more shining qualities in the mind of man, but there is none 
60 useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, which gives a value to all 
the rest; which sets them at work in their proper times and 
places ; and turns them to the advantege of the person who is pos- 
sessed of them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit impcF- 
tinence ; virtue itself looks like weakness ; the best parts only 
qualify a man to be moue sprightly in errors, and active to hisown 

prejudice. ' , , ^ r v 

4. Discretion does not only make a man the master ot his own 
parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out the talents 
of those he converses with, and knows how to apply them to pro- 
per uses. Accorduigly, if we look into particular communities and 
divisicms of men, we may observe, that it is the discreet man, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides the convert 
sation, and gives measures to society. A man with great talent^ 
but void of disci-etion, is like Polyphemus m the fable, strong and 
blind ; endued with an irresistible force, which, for want of sigj*, 
is of no use to him. . ^ .|. , 

5. Tho^ a man ^8 adl other pcrfeetwas, yet if u wii 
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discretion^ he wOl be of no great consequence in the worid ; on the 
contrary, if he has this nngle talent in perfectiont and but a com- 
mon share of others, he may do what he pleases in his particular 
station (tf life. 

6. At the same time that I think discretion the most useful talent 
a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the accomplish* 
ment of littie;, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and laudable me- 
thods of attaining them : cunning has only private, selfish aim% 
and sticks at nothing which may make them succeed. 

7. Discretion has large and extended views ; and, like a well 
formed eye, commands a whole horizon : cunning is a kind ot 
short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest objects which are 
near at hand, but i^ not able to discern things at a distance.— 
Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a ^eater authority to 
the person who possesses it: cunning, when it is once detected* 
loses its force, and makes a man incapable of brining about even 
those events which he m^ht have done, had he passed only for a 
plain man. 

8. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in all 
the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks out 
after our immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is only found 
in ttien of strong sense and good understandings: cunning is often 
to b^ met with in brutes themselves ; and in persons who are but 
the fewest removes from them. In short, cunning is only the 
mimic of discretion ; and it may pass upon weak men, in the 
same manner as vivacity is often mist^en for wit, and gravity for 
wisdom. 

9. The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, makes 
him look forward into futurity, and consider what will be his con* 
dition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is at present. He 
knows that the misery or happiness which is reserved for him in 
another world, loses nothing^ of its reality by being placed at so 
ereat a distance from him. The objects do not appear little to him 
because they are remote. He considers, that those pleasures and 
p^s whicn lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to him every 
moment ; and will be present with Kim in their full weight ana 
measure, as much as those pains and pleasures which he feels at 
this very instant. For this reason, he is careful to secure to himself 
that which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the ultimate 
design of his bein^. 

10. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and consi- 
der the most distant, as well as the most immediate effects of it. 
He supersedes eveiy little prostpect of gain and advantage which 
offers Itself here, if ne does not find it consistent with his views of 
an hereafter. In^a word, his hopes are foil of immortality ; hia 
schemes are large and glorious ;• and his conduct suitable to one 
who knows his true interest, and how to pursue it by proper me 
thods. Addison. 

. SECTION V. 

f * On the Government of our Thougktt. 

1. A MULTITUDE of cascs occur, in which we are no less account- 

^ able for what we think, than for what we da As, firit, when the 

*ttlroductioQ «f any tnun of thoaght depends upon oorsdLvesi and is 
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our voluntaiy act, by turning our attention towards SQch objects^ 
awakening such passions, or eng^ng in such emplojrments* as we 
know must give a peculiar determination tp our thoughts. Next, 
when thoughts, by whatever accident they may have been origi- 
nally suggested, are indulged with deliberation and com{>lac€ncy. 

2. Though the mind has been passive in their reception, and, 
therefore, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their continuance, 
the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at first, like 
unbidden gjii^sts ; but if, when entered, they are made welcome, 
and kindly eritertsdned, the case is the same as if they had been 
invited from the be^ning. 

3. If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts either volun- 
tarily introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no less so, in 
the last place, for those which find admittance into our hearts 
from supme. negligence, from total relaxation of attention, from 
allowing our imag^ination to rove with entire license, *• like the eyes 
of the tool, towaras the end of the earth." 

4. Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and vanity. 
They are prostituted to every evil thing which pleases to take 
possession. The consequences must all be charged to our account ; 
and in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the gi-eat object at which we are to aim in governing 
our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual measures for preventing 
the introduction of such as are- sinful • and for hastening their ex- 
pulsion, if they shall have introduced themselves without consent 
of the will. 

5. But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how far 
we have studied to keep this object in view, who can tell, ** how 
oft he hath offended ?'* In no article of religion or morals are men 
more culp,ably remiss, than in the unrestrained indulgence they 
rive to fancy: and that, too, for the most part, without remorse. 
Since the time that reason began to exert her powers, thought, 
during our waking hours, has been active in every breast, with- 
out a moment's suspension or pause. 

6. The current of ideas has been always flowing. The wheels 
of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual motion. Let 
me ask, what has been the fruit of this incessant activity, with the 

freater part of mankind ? Of the innumerable hours that have 
een employed in thought, how few are marked with any perma- 
nent or usefiil effect? How many have either passed away in idle 
dreams ; or have been abandoned to anxious discontented musings, 
to unsocial and malignant passions, or to irregular and criminal 
desires ? 

7. Had I power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity wliich 
the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read to 
them a list of sdl the imaginations they have devised, and all the 
passions they have indulged in secret; what a picture of men 
should I present to themselves! What crimes would they ap- 
pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to their most inti- 
mate companions they durst not reveal ! 

8. Even when men miagine their thoughts to be innocently em- 
ployed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into extrava- 
gant ims^inations, and chimerical plans of what they would wish 
to attain, or choose to b^ if they could frame the course of tlungs 
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According^ to their derirc. Thoagh such employments fcf fcncy 
come not under the same description with those which aw plainly 
criminal, yet wholly unblameable they seldom are. Besides the 
waste of time which they occasion, and the misapplication which 
they indicate of those intellectual powers that were given to us for 
much nobler purposes, such romantic speculations lead us always 
into the neighbourhood of forbidden regions.^ 

9. They place us on dangerous ground. They are, for the most 
part, connected with some one bad pasaon ; and they always nou- 
rish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought They unfit the minrl 
for applying with vigour to rational pursuits, or for acquiescing in 
sober plans of conduct. From that ideal world in which it allowi 
itself to dwell, it returns to the commerce of men, unbent and n - 
laxed, sickly and tainted, averse to discharging the duties, anU 
sometimes aisqualificd even for relishing the pleasures, of ord! 
nary life. Blaih. 

SECTION VI. 

On the evils whkh flow from unreBtixdned Passiotia. 

1. When man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
against himself; and, from being originnlly the ministers of rea- 
son, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in treating of 
this sulyect, two thing^s may be assumed as principles: first, that 
through the present weakness of tlie understanding, our passions 
are often directed towards improper objects; and next, that even 
when their direction is just, and their objects are innocent, they 
perpetually tend to run nito excess; they alwa)''s hurry us towanis 
their gratification, with a blind and dangerous impetuosity On 
these two points, then, turns the whole government of our pas- 
sions : first, to ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit ; and 
next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they would carry us 
beyond the bounds of reason. 

2. If there is aiiy passion which intrudes itself unseasonably into 
our mind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or habituahy 
discomposes our temper ; which unfits us for ijroperl}' discharging 
the duties, or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the comforts of 
life, we may certainly conclude it to have gained a dangerous 
ascendant. 

3. The great object which y fc ought to propose to uuii^lrXSv 's 
to acquire a firm and steadfas . mind, which the infatuation of pas- 
sion shall not seduce, nor its violence shake; which, resting on 
fixed principles, shall, in the rnidst of contending emotions, remain 
free, and master of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice of 
conscience, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation 

4. To obtain, if possible, such command of pas^on, is one of the 

iiighest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments to show its 
mportance, crowd upon us from every quarter. If there be any 
fertile source of mischief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, the 
Inisrule of pcission. It is this which poisons the enjoyment of indi- 
viduals, oveiturns the order of society, and strews the path of life 
\vith so msmy miseries, as to render it indeed the vale of tears. 

5. All those great scenes of public calamity, which we behold 
with astonishment and horror, have oriranated from the source of 
%iolent passions. These have over^reaa the earth with bloodshed 
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These have fidnted the assassiii's damr, and filled the poiumed 
bcnrl. These, in every age, have fumi&ed too copioos materials 
for the orator's pathetic declamation^ and for the poet's tragical 
song. 

6. Wh^ from public life we descend to private conduct, though 
pasnon operates not there in so wide and destructive a sphere, 
we shall nnd its influence to be no less banefiiL I need not men* 
ticMi the black and fierce passions, such as envy, jealousy, and re* 
ven^ whose effects are obviously noxious, and whose a^tations 
are unmediate misery. 

7. Butitake any of the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to 
have unlimited scope; ti*ace it throughout its course, and we shaQ 
find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and troubles 
the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, in its progress, it 
engages him in pursuits which are marked either with danger or 
wiUi shame ; that, in the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys his 
health, or debases his character; and aggravates all the miseries 
in which it has involved him, with the concluding pangs of bitter 
remorse. Through all the stages of this fatal course, how many 
have heretofore run f What multitudes do we daily behold pur- 
•tting it, with blind is^ headlong steps ? Blair. 

SECTION VII. , 

0» Me firofitn* atateHf our Temfitry with re^fiect to one anothg^. 

1. It is evident, in the general, that if we consult either ^Crolic 
welfare or private happi'VPss, Christian charity ought^o regulate 
our dispodtioiv in mutual intercourse. But as this great principle 
admits of several diverafied appearances, let us consider some of 
!4i«» chii^ fcwms tinder which it ought to show itsdif m the usual 
tenour oi life. 

2. What first ^tesentd itself to be recommended, is a peaceable 
temper ; a disposition averse to give offence, and desirous of culti* 
vatinp^ harmony, and amicable intercourse in society. This supposes 
yielding and condescending manners, unwillingness to contend with 
others about trifles, and, m contests that are unavoidable, proper 
moderation of spirit. 

3. Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment It is 
the basis of all order and happiness among mankind. The positive 
and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane of society. 
They seem destined to blast the small share of comfort, which na- 
ture has here allotted to man. But they cannot disturb the peace 
of others, more than they break their own. The hurricane rages 
first in their own bosom, before it is let forth up<m the world. In 
the tempests which they raise, they are always tost; and fre^ 
quently it b their lot to perish. / 

4. A peaceable temper mudt be supported by a candid on^ or 
a di^>ositioa to view the conduct of otnepr with fairness and im** 
partiality. This stands opposed to a jeatcnis and suspicious temper, 
which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and throws a 
black shade over every character. If we would be happy in ouiv 
selves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard against this 
malignant jq>irit. Let us study that charity** which thinketh na 
evil Y* that temper which, without degeneraUng into credulity 
Will dis^Q^e OS to be just; and which can allow us to observe m 
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cnwv witihcwt imputing it .as a crime. Thus we shall be kept free 
Ihun that contiaual irritation, which imaginary ixynries raise in a 
suspicious breast, and shall walk among men as our brethren, not 
as our enemies. 

5. But to be peaceably and to be candid, is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, and 
s^'nipathizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever it is be- 
held; which enters into the concerns of his friends with ardour ; 
and to all with whom he has intercourse, is gentle, obliging, and 
humane. How amiable appears such a duiposition, when contrast- 
ed with a malicious or envious temper, which wraps itself up in its 
own naxTOw interest, looks with an evil eye on tlie success of 
others^ and, with an unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their disap- 
pointments or miseries ! How little does he know of the true hap- 
piness of life, who is a stranger to that inte^^course of good offices 
and kind affections, which, by a pleasmg cli^im, attaches men to 
one another, and circulates joy from heart to^heart ! 

6. We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no 
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precludes them. But, m the oidmary ro'uiof "f human aflair^ 

•***^****c their 

^ . . ^ Ok* ea^ 'Such occasions 

may relateto the smaller incidents of li£e. 

7. But let us remember, that of suall incidents the system of 
human life is chiefly composed. The attentions irbich respect 
:i^ U'^^^^:ig;ts$ed by r^al beni^ity of-temr,^; jre often i«or^ 
material to the happiness of those around us, %»x\ a<i^l<W which 
carry the appearance of greater dignity and sp^na^Mir. No wise 
or good man, ought to account any rules of behiviour as below his 
I'egard, which tend to cement the great brdthe^ood of mankind in 
comfortable union. Paiticularly amidst that familiar intercourse 
which belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of temper iiod an 
ample range. 

8. It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too often 
think themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to the caprice 
of passion and humour, whereas there, on the cmitrary, m(H*e than 
any where else, it concerns them to attend to the government of 
their hearts; to check what is violent in their tempers, and to 
soften what )& harsh in their mannersi. For there tne temper i» 
formed. There, the real character displays itself. The K>rni» 
of the world, disguise men when abroad. But withm his own fit- 
mily, every man is known to be what he truly i&. 

9. In all our intercourse then with others, partioilarly m that 
which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable^ a 
candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. This is tihe teDt^per to which, 
by repeated injunctions, our holy religion seeks to ia^vsi us. Th^ 
-was tne tempjpr of Chriai^. This is the tender ef Ht ^vea. 
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SBCnON \UL 
Sxeeiknee of the Holy Ser1fieure§* 

1. h it Mgotrv to believe tlie sublime truths of the Gvoipel» iMk 
full assoranoe ot ftitii ? I Kloiy in such bieotiy. I would not put 
vkhitforathommd wonds. I congratulate the man who is pos- 
sessed of it; lor amidst all the Tidantudes and calamities ot the 
present sta^ that man enjojrs an inexhaustible fund of consdMia]^ 
of which it is not in the power of fortune to deprive him. 

2. There is not a book on earth, so favourable to^dl the kin^ 
ssd all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and per* 
secutioB, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of maievolencQ^ 
as the Goeqid. It breathes nothmg throughout, but mercy, bene- 
rolence, and peace. 

3. Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mmd any gt^t 
and good affection^ as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the noblest 
ifects of the art. 1 ne Psalms are remarkable, beyond all other 
vi-itings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. But it is not 
ci this respect only, that they are subtime. Of the divint natur^ 
they contain the most magnificent descrmtions, that the soul of 
man can comprehend. The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particu • 
lar, di^lays the power and goodness of Providence, in creating 
and preserving the world, ana the various tribes of animals in i^ 
nrith such majestic brevity and beauty, as it is in vain to look for 
in any human composition. 

4. Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human ca- 
pacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the sound- 
est morsdity. All the genius and learning of the heathen world : 
ail the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aristotle, had 
lever been able to produce such a system of moral duty, an(^ so 
rational an account of Providence and of man^ as are to be found 
b the New Testament Compared, indeed, with this all other 
moral and theological wisdom • 

^ Loses, dtKOuntemmo'd, and like lolly dies.*^ Bxattix. 

SECTION IX. 

Reflectioizsocca»ioned by a review of the blemngB ftronotmced by 

Christ on hie Diecifitee^ in. hia Sermon on the Mount. 

1 . What abundant reason have we to thank God, that this large 
md instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so particu- 
larly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one that * hath 
ears to hear,** attend to it : for surely no man ever spoke as our 
Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds in a posture of 
humble attention, that we iray *• receive the law from his mouth.** 

2. He opened it with btessines, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are tney pronounced^ and whom are 
we taught to think the lumpiest of mankind ^ The meek and the 
humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peacefiil and the pure; 
those that hunger and thirst after righteousness; those that labour, 
but faint not under persecution ! Lord ! how different are thy max- 
hns from those <rf the childrenof this worid ' 

3. They call the proud happy ; and admire the gay, the rich, the 
powerful, apd the victorious. But let a vam wortd take its gaudy 
trifles^ and dim tip the foolish creatures that punue them. Ma/ 
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our souls share m that happiness, which the Son of God came to 
recommehd and to procure! May we obtain mercy of the Lord; 
may we be owned as his child'ren; enjoy his presence, and inherit 
his kingdom ! With these enjoyments, and these hopes, we will 
cheerfmly welcome the lowest, or the most painful circumstances. 

4. Let us be animate to cultivate those amiable virtues which 
are here recommended to us ; this humility and meekness ; tins 
penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after* righteousness ; this 
compasaon and purity ; this peacefiilness and fortitude of soul ; and, 
in a word, this<universal goodness which becomes us, as we sustain 
the character of <* the salt of the earth," and *< the light of the 
world." 

5. Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the character no 
better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good man in former 
times, <" Blessed Lord .' either these are not thy words, or we are 
not Christians !" Oh, seas(»i our hearts more effectually with thy 
erace ! Pour forth that divine oil on our lamps ! Then shall the 
name brighten ; then shall the ancient honours of thv religion be 
revived ; and multitudes be awakened and animated, bythe lustre 
of it, ** to glorify our Father in heaven." Dodd rid ge. 

SECTION X. ' 

Schemes of Life often Ulusory. 

1. Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in 
honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive califs had 
filled his house with gold and silver; and whenever he appeared, 
the bene(Mctions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2. Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The bright- 
ness of the iiame is wastingits fuel ; the fragrant flower is passing 
away in its own odours, ^he vigour of Omar began to fail ; the 
curls of beaut}^ fell from his head ; strength departed from his 
hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave back to the calif the 
keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; and sought no other plea- 
sure for the remsuns of life, than the converse of the wise, and the 
gratitude of the good. 

3. The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. Hb chamber 
was filled by visitants, eag^ to catch the mctates of experience, 
and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, the son of the 
viceroy of Ee^ypt, entered every day early, and retired late. He 
was beaudful and eloquent : Omar admired his wit, and loved his 
docility. •• Tell me," said Caled, •* thou to whose vdce nations have 
listened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, 
tell me how I may resemble Omar the prudent The arts by 
which thou hast gained power and preserved it, are to thee no 
longer necessary or useful ; impart to me the secret of thy con- 
duct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has built Uiy 
fortime." 

4. << Young man," scud Omar, *■ it is of little use to form plans of 
life. When I took my first survey of the world, in my twentieth 
year, having considered the various conditions of mankind, in the 
hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning against a cedar, 
which spread its branches over my head, ** Seventy years are al- 
lowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining. 

5. '< Ten /eais I wfll a^Iot to th.e 4ttai|i«a«Qt q| knowledge^ ai^ 
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I will pass in foreign ccmntries ; I shall be leamed| and therefore 
shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my arrival, and every 
student will solicit mv fhendship. Twenty years thus passed, wiu 
store my mind with images^ which I shall be busy, throogh Uie rest 
c^ my life, in combining and comparing. I shall revel in inex- 
haustible accumulations of inteUectual riches ; I shall find new 
pleasures for every mcmient ; ^nd shall never more be weary of 
myself. 

6. ** I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I wiU 
mairy a wife beautiful as the Hourles, and wise as Zobeide : wiUi 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in ever}' 
pleasure th£^t wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent 

7". ** I will then retire to a rural dwelling, pass my days in ob- 
scurity and contemplation, and lie silentiy down on the bed of 
death. Through my life it shall be my setUed resolution, that I 
will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will never 
stand exposed to the artifices of coints; I will never pant for 
public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the affairs of^state-— 
Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed indelibly upon 
my memory. 

8. ** The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent m search 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 
sign. I had no visible impediments without, nor any ungovern- 
able passions within. I regarded knowledge as the higliest ho- 
nour and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, and 
month glid^'^ ^fte' month, till I found that seven years of the first 
ten haa vaniaf..^ "ft nothing behind them. 

9. *' 1 now postponed luy purpose of travelling ; for why should 
I go abroad, while so much remabed to be learned at home f I 
immured myself for four years, and studied the laws of the em- 
pire. The fame of my skill reached' the judges ; I was found able 
to speak upon doubtful (questions ; and was commanded to stand at 
the footstool of the calif. I was heard with attention ; I was con- 
sulted with confidence ; and the love of praise fastened on my 
lieart 

10. ''I still wished to see distant countnes ; listened with rapture 
to the relations of travellers; and resolved some time to ask my 
dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty: but my pre- 
sence was always necessary; and the stream of business hurried, 
me along. Sometimes I was afi^d lest I should be charged with 
ingratitude: but I still proposed to travel, and therefore would not 
confine myself by mamag^. 

1 1. ** In my fiftieth year, I be^an to suspect that the time of tra- 
veUing was past ; ana thought it best to lay hold on the felicity 
yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic pleasures. But 
at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as tne Houries and 
wise as Zlobeide. I inquired and rejected, consulted and delibe* 
rated* tiU the sixty-second year made me ashamed of Wishing to 
marry. I had now nothing left but retirement ; and for retirement 
I never found a time, till disease forced me from public employment 

1^ " Such was my scheme, and such has been its consequence. 
With an insatiable' thirst for knowledge, I trifled away the years 
^ improvement; with a restless desire ot seeing different coun 
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tries, I have always resided in the same city ; with the highest 
expectation oi connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; and with 
unalterable resohitions of contemplative retirement, I am going to 
die within the walls of Bagdat/ - Dr. Johnson. 

SECTION XI. 
The fileaaure9 of Virtuous SensibiUty, 

1. The good effects of true sensibility^on general virtue and hap- 
phiess, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on the hap- 
piness of him who possesses it, and the various pleasures to which 
It gives him access. If he is master of riches or miiuence, it affords 
him the means of increaaAg his own enjoyment, by relieving the 
wants, or increasing the comforts of others. If he command^ not 
these advantages, y^et all the comforts which he sees in the posses- 
sion of the deservmg, become in some sort his, by his rejoicing in 
the good which they enjoy. 

2. Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction to him, which 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness, which 
he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart with the 
thought, that innumerable multitudes around him, are blest and 
happ^.* When he sees the labours of men appearing to prosper, 
and views a country flourishmg in wealth and mdustry ; when he 
beholds the ^ring coming forth in its beauty, and reviving the 
decayed face of nature ; or in autnmnj beholds the fields loaded 
with plenty, and the year crowned with all its fruits; he lifts 
his affections with gratitude to the great Father of all, and i-e • 
joices in the general felicity and joy. 

3. It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays open 
the heart to be pierced with maiiy wounds, from the distresses 
which abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent suffering from 
the participation which it communicates of the sorrows, as well as 
of the joys of friendship. But let it be considered, that the tender 
melancholy of sympathy, is accompanied with a sensation, which 
thev who leerit would not exchange for the gratifications of the 
seinsh. When the heart is strongly moved oy any of the kind 
affections, even when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a. se- 
cret attractive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is 
a joy in the midst of grief. 

4. Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow firom the 
same source. Sensibility heightens m general the human powers, 
and is connected with acuteness in all our feelings. If it makes us 
more alive to some painful sensations, in return, it renders the 
pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5. The selfish man, langmshes in his narrow circle of pleasui^es. 
They are confined to what affects his own interest He is obliged 
to repeat the same gratifications, till they become inapid. But the 
man of virtuous sensibility, moves in a wider sphere of felicity. — 
His powers are much more frequently called forth into occupa- 
tions of pleaang activity. — Numberless occasions open to him oS 
indulging his favourite taste, by conveying satMaction to others 
Often It 18 in his power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted 
heart, to carry some consolation into the house of wa 

6. In the scenes of ordinary life, in tlie domestic and social inter 
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4:ouTBes of raea, the cordiality of hi^ affections cheers and glad- 
dens him. Every appearance, ever^r description of innocent hap- 
piness;, is enjoyed by him. Every native expression of kindness and 
affection among others, is felt by him, even though he be not the 
object of it In a circle <^ firienas enjoying one another, he is as 
happy as the happiest. 

7. in a word, he lives in a different sort of world, from that 
which the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense, that 
enables him to behold objects which the selfish cannot see. At 
the same time, his enjoyments are not of that kind which remain 
merely on the surface of the mind. They penetrate the heait. 
They enlarge and elevate, they refine and ennoble it To all the 
pleasing cmotioi^ of affection, they add the dignified consciousness 
of virtue. 

8. Children of men ! men formed by nature to live and to feel as 
brethren ! how long will ye continue to estrange yourselves fitim one 
another by competitions and jealousies, when in coixlial union ye 
might be so mucri more blest ? How long^ will ye seek your happi- 
ness in^fish gratifications alone, neglecting those purer and better 
sources jof joy, which flow from the affections and the heart? 

Blaie. 

SECTION xn. 

Oti the true honour of' Man, 

1. The proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abilities, which excite higjh admiration.-— 
Courage and prowess, militaiy renown, signal victories and con- 
quests, may render the name of a man famous, without rendering 
his character tnily honourable. To many brave men, to many 
heroes renowned m story, we look up with wonder. Their ex- 
ploits are recorded. Their praises are sung. They stand, as on 
an eminence, above the rest of mankind. Their eminence, never- 
theless, may not be of that sort, before which we bow with inward 
esteem and respect. Something more is wanted for that purpose, 
than the conqueru)g arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2. The laurels of the warrior roust at all times be dyed in blood, 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. But 
if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity i if soi-did 
avarice has marked his character ; or low and gross sensuality 
has degraded liis life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. — 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, De» 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examule it more closely. 
It is iike the Colossal statue, whose immense size sti*uck the 
spectator afar off with astonishment; but when nearly viewed, it 
appears di^roportioned, unsha|>e]y, and rude. 

3. Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the re- 
put^ttion derived from civil accomplishn^ents ; from the refined 
politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of genius and eru- 
ditifln. These bestow, and within ceitain bounds ought to bestow, 
eminence and distinction on men. Thev discover talents which 
ui themselves are shining; and which Ibecorne highly valuable, 
when employ^ in advancmg the good of mankind. Hence, they 
frequently give rise to fan^e. But a 4i«*tuictjiofi is to be made be- 

wcco fam^ and tn;e hofiO(n% 
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4. Tho statesman^ the orator, or the poet, may be famous; whEe 
yet the man himadf ia far from beiug honoured. We envy his 
abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would not choose to be 
classed with him who possesses them. Instances of this sort at« 
too often found in every record of ancient or modem history* 

5. From all this it follows, that in order to discern where man's 
true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious circum- 
stances of foitune ; not to any single sparkling quality ; but to the 
whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him, as such, to rank 
high among that class of beings to wliich he belongs; in a word, 
we must look to the mind and tlie soul. 

6. A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption ; a 
mind governed by the principles of unifonn rectitude and inte- 
grity ; the same in proq;>erity and adversity ; wKich no bribe can 
seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure melted into effe- 
minacy, nor by distress sunk into d^ection : such is the mind which 
foi*ms the distmction and eminence of man. 

r. One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firmness 
and constancy ; true to the God whom he worships, and true to 
the fEuth in which he professes to bdieve ; full of affection to his 
brethren of mankind ; foithfal to his friends, generous to his ene- 
mies, warm with compas»on to the unfortunate ; self-denjing to 
little private interests suid pleasures, but zealoas for public mterest 
and happiness; magnanimous, without being proud ;numble, with- 
out being mean ; just, without being harsh ; simple in his manners, 
but maiuy in lus feelings ; cm whose word we can entirely rely ; 
whose countenance never deceives us ; whose profes^ons of kind- 
ness are the effusioDS of his heart: one, in fine, whom, indepen- 
dently of any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior, 
could trust m as a friend, and could love as a brother— 4his is the 
maxi, whom, in our heart, above all others, we do, we must honour. 

Blair. 

SECTION xm. 

The influence of Devotion on the hafifimeBs of life. 

1. Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever 
calms and i*egulates the temper, is a source of happiness. Devo* 
don produces these efiects m a remarkable degree. It inq>ires 
composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity; weaker % the pain- 
ful, akid cherishes the pleasing; emotions ; ana, by these neana^ cai*- 
rie^on the life of a pious man m a smootli and placid tei Kxir 
* 2. Besides exertmg this habitual influence on the mir d, devotion 
Opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are eitire stran- 
gers; enjoyments the more valuable, as they peculiiriy belong 
to retirement, when the worid leaves us; ana to adveirnty, when 
it becomes our foe. These are the two seasons, for whicn every 
wise man would most wish to provide some hidden store of comfort. 

$. For let him be placed in the most fiivourable atuatioa wluch 
the human state admits^ the worid can neither always amuse lun^ 
nor always shield him from distress. There will be many hours 
of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. If he be a stranger 
to God, and to devotion, how dreaiy will the J^oom of sdlttude 
d^oi prove! With what oppressive wdght wifl dckaea^ dinfv 
pointm^t; qr old a^e, fell open y^H si^ts. 
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4. But for tliase pensive periods, the pious man baa a relief pre- 

f>ared. Frooa the tiresome repetition of the common vanities of 
ife, or from the painful corrosion of its cared and sorrows, de- 
votion transports mm into a new region ; and surrounds him there 
with such oojects, as arc the most ntted to cheer the dejection, to 
calm tlie tumults, and to heal the wounds of his heait. 

5. If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of thmes, about to 
rise. If men have been ungrateful and base, 5t di^layfi before 
aim the faithfiilness of that Supreme Being, who, though erer/ 
:5iher friend fail, will never forsake him. 

6. Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the two 
gi'eatest sources of inwara joy, are, the exerci^ci of love directed 
towards a deservmg object, and the exercise of hope terminating 
on some high and assured happiness. Both these are supplied by 
devotion ; and therefore we have no reason to be surpnscd, \£, on 
some occasions, it fills the hearts of good men With a satisfaction 
not to be expressed. 

7. The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many respects, 
superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They are pleasures 
which belong to the highest powers and best affections of the soul ; 
whereas the gratifications or sense reside in the lowest region of 
our nature. To the latter, the soul stoops tjclow its native dignit]-. 
The former, raise it above itself. The latter, leave ^^ajs a com- 
fortless, often .a mortifying, remembrance beliind tlvSmt The for- 
mer, are reviewed witn applause and delight 

8. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaminf^Mh'ent, which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily rutis out, ana leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. B'4j the pleasures of devotion resemble the 
eouable current of a pure river, which enlivens the fields through 
which it passes, and aifiiises verdure and fertility along its banks. 

9. To thee, O Devotion ! we owe th6 highest im^pvement of 
our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Tl^ou art the 
support of our virtue, and the rest of our squIs, in this turbulent 
world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest the passions. 
Thoii exaltest the heart. Thy communications, and thine only, are 
impaired to the low, no less than to the high ; to the poor, as wf 11 
as to the rich. 

10. In thy presence, worldly distinctions cea^ ; and under thy 
infiuetice, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou ait the balm of the 
v/ounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable ; in- 
accessible only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou bennnest 
on earth the temper of heaven. In thee, tiic hosts of angels tcacl 
blessed spirits eternally rejoice. Blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

T/ie Planetary and Terrestrial Worlds cofnfiaratrvely considered, 

1. To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the most 
extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold ; it is also 
clothed with verdure, cUstmguished by trees, and adorned with a 
variety of beautifiil decorations ; whereas, to a spectator placed <m 
one ofthe planets, it wears a uniform a^ect ; looks all luminouitf ; 
and no laraer than a spot. To beings who dwell at still greater 
dUtanees, it entirely disappears. 
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2.^hat which we call alternately the morning and the eveniog 
star, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in t:he proces- 
sion of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the dawn,) is a 
Slanetaiy world. This planet, and the four others that so won- 
crfuU]^ vary their mystic dance> are iii themselves dark bodies, 
and shme only by renection ; have fields, and seas, and skies of 
their own ; ai*e furnished with all accommodations for animal sub- 
sistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of intellectual life ; all 
which, together with our earthlv habitation, are dependent cm that 
grand dispenser of Divine munincence, the sun ; receive their ISght 
nrom the distnbution of his rays, and derive their comfort from his 
beiiifi^n agency. 

3. The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through the 
sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable : it is the great axle 
of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and other more 
spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The sun, though seem- 
ingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is more than a million 
times larger than this whole earth, on which so many lofty moun- 
tains rise, and such vast oceans roll. A line extending from side 
to side throup;h the centre of that re^lendent orb, would measure 
more than eight hundred thousand mUes : a girdle formed to go 
round its circumference, would require a length of millions — 
Were its solid contents to be estimated, the account would over- 
whelm our understancUng, and be almost beyond the power of lan- 
guage to e^ll^ess. 

4. Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ! Are we ready 
to cry out in|||^;^sport of surprise, ** How mighty is the Being 
who kindlecl^^irodigious a fire ; and keeps alive, from age to age, 
so enormous a mass of flame !" Let us attend our philosophical 
guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with speculations more 
enlarged and more inflaming. 

5. l his sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very little part 
of the grand inachine of the universe : every star, though in ap- 
pearance no bigger than the diamond that glittera upon a lady's 
ring, is really a vast^lobe, like the sun in size, and m glory ; no 
less spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant source of day. So 
that every star, is not barely a world, but the centre of a magnifi- 
cent system ; has a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, and 
revolving round its attractive influence, all which are lost to our 
sight in unmeasur«ible wilds of ether. 

6. That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarcely 
distingui^able points, is owing to their immense and inconceivable 
distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a hall, 
shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with unabated rapidity, 
must ti*avel, at this impetuous rate, almost seven hundred thousand 
years, before it could reach the nearest of these twinkling lumina- 
ries. 

7* While, beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own extreme 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all terres- 
trial fhines. What is the earth, with all her ostentatious scenes, 
compared with this astonishing grand furniture of the skies?—- 
What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in the map of the 
universe? 

8. It is observed br a very iudicious writer, that if the sun. him- 
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v^ which enlightens this port of the creation, were extingaislied» 
and all the host of plaBetar3r worlds, wliich move about liim, were 
annihilated, they would not be raisaed by an eye that can take in 
the whole compass of nature, any more than a grain of sand upon 
the sea-shore. The bulk of which they consist, and the space 
which they occupy, are so exceedingly little in comparison of 
the whole, that their loss would scarcely leave a blank in the 
immensity of God's works. 

9. If, then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be so very 
diminutive, what is a kingdom, or a country ? What are a few 
lordships, or the so much admired patrimonies of those who aie 
styled wealthy ? When I measure them with my own little pit- 
tance, they swell into proud and bloated dimensions : but when I 
take the universe for my standard, how scanty is their aze ! how 
contemptible their figui*e ! They shrink into pompous nothings. 

Addisox. 
SECTION XV. 

On the fioifoer ofCustomiCind the uaea to which it may be ap filled, 

1. There is not a common saying, which has a better turn of 
sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, 
that *^ Custom is a second nature." It is indeed able to form the 
man anew ; and ^ve him inclinations and capacities altogether 
different from those he was bom with. 

J. A pei*son who is addicted to play or gaming, thoi!^i he took 
but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
inclination towards it, and nves himself up so entirely to it, that 
it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired or bufy 
life will gix)w upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant In the 
one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for relishing that to 
which he has been for some time disused. 

3. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is un- 
able to Dass away his time without it ; not to mention how our de- 
light in any particular study, art, or science, rises and improves, in 
proportion to the application which we bestow upon it. Thus, 
what was at first an exercise, becomes at length an entertainment 
Our employments are changed into diversions. The mind grows 
ioivX of those actions it is accustomed to ; and is drawn with reluc- 
tancy from those paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4. If we attentively consider this property of human nature, it 
may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, I would 
iiave no man discouraged with that kind of life, or series of action, 
m which the chcuce <rf others, or his own necessities, may have en- 
gaged him. It may perhap be very disagreeable to him, at first; 
but use and application will certainly I'ender it not only less pain- 
ful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

^. In the second place, I would recommend to every one, the 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given to 
his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn from 
the observation I have enlarged upon : "Pitch upon that course 
<^ Ufe which is the most excellent, and custom will render it the 
most delightful.*' 

6. Men, whose cincumstances will permit them to choose their 
ovn wsr tf Uf(?« are inexcusuble if they do not pursue that whidi 
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theirJudf^cottdlsthemisthemostkiadKble. The voice «freaiioD 
Si more to be regardedt than tlie beut of any pretent inclioatioA 
iinoe, by the rule above-roentkNied, indinatkln will at length come 
over to reasoDt thoagh we cai^ never force reason to comply with 
mclinatioi). 

7. In the third place, this observation may teach the most sensual 
and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and difficulties, 
which are apt to cUscouiTige him from the prosecution of a virtuous 
life. ** The gods," said Hesiot, " have placed labour before viitue ; 
the way to her is at first rough and difficult, but grows more smooth 
and easy the farther we advance in it.'* The man who proceeds in 
it with steadiness and resolution, wilU in a little time, fina that ^ her 
ways ai*e ways of ]^leasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8. To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, that the 
practice of religion will not only be attended with that pleasure 
which naturally accompanies those actions to which we are habi- 
tuated, but with those supernumerary joys of hear^ that rise from 
the consciousness of such a pleasure ; from the satisfaction of act- 
ing up to the dictates of reason ; and from the prospect of a happy 
immortality. 

. 9. In the fourth place, we may learn from this obsei'vation which 
we liave made on the mind of man, to take particular care, when 
we are once settled in a regular course of life, how we tx>o fre- 
quently^ i^ulge ourselves in even the most innocent diversions and 
entertainnrents; since the mind may insensibly fall off from the re- 
lish of virtuottf actions, and by degrees, exchan&^e that pleasure 
which it takes m the performance of its duty, for delignts of a 
much inferior and 6n unprofitable nature. 

10. The last use whicti I shall make of this remarkable pro- 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions to 
which ijt is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary it is for 
us to gaiuhabits of virtue in this life, if we would enioy the pleasures 
of the next The state of bliss we call heaven, will not he capable 
of affecting those minds which are not thus qualified for it: we 
must, in this world, gain a relish for truth and virtue, if we would 
be able to taste that Knowledge and perfection, which are to make 
us happy in the next. The seeds or those spiritual jo}rs and rap- 
tures, which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, 
must be planted in it during this its present state of probation. In 
short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as 
the natural effect of d religious life. Addison. 

SECTION XVI. 

The pleaaure9 resulting from a firofier vae of our Faculties, 
1. Happy that man, who, unemban^ssed by vulgar cares, master 
of himself, his time, and fortune, spends his time in making himsel { 
wiser; and his fortune, m roiaking others (and therefore himself ) 
happier; who, as the will and understanding are the two enndbling 
&cuitie» of the soul, thinks himself not complete, till his nndei^ 
standing is beautified with the valuable furniture of kncvwledge, as 
well 38 his will enriched with every virtue ; who has f^nushed 
himself with all the advantages to relish solitude, and enliven con- 
versation \ who^ when seriouSt is not suUen ; and when d^eerful, 
not mdiicreetlF gagr; whose ambition isii notu^be ndmir^ Ht a 
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&lse glareof ;;reafciie88» but to be beloved for the geade and sober 
lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

2. The gr^itest minister of state has not more business to do^ in a 
public capadtr, than he, and indeed every other man, may find in 
the retired and still scenes of life. Even in his private walu^ every 
thing that is visible, convinces him there b present a Being mvisi- 
ble. Aided by natural philosophv, he reads pl^, lecpble traces 
of the Divinity, in every tlung ne meets : he sees tne Deity in 
every tree, as well as Moses did in the burning bush, though not in 
so glaring a manner: and when he sees him^lie adores him with 
the tribute of a grateful heart Seed. 

SECTION XVII. 

DeacrifUion of Candour, 

1. True candour is altogether different from that guarded, inofp 
fensive language^ and that studied (^enness of behaviour, which 
we so frequently meet with among men of the world. Smiling^ 
very often, is tne aspect, and smooth are the woids of those, 
who, inwardlVi are the most ready to think evil of others. That 
candour which is a Christian virtue, conasts, not in fairness of 
speech, but in ^Eumess of heart. 

2. It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, but sup* 
plies its place with a humane and generous liberality of sentiment. 
its manners are unaffected, and its professions coroial. Exempt^ 
on one hand, hem. the dark jealousv of a suspicious mind, it is no 
less removed, on the other, from that easy credulity which is im- 
posed on by every specious pretence. It is perfectly consistent with 
extensve knowled^of the world, and with due attention to our own 
safety. 

3. In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry on 
with persons of every different character, suspicion, to a certain 
degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it exceeds the 
bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into vice. There 
is a proper mean between undistinguished credulity, and univer- 
sal j^ousy, which a sound understanding d7scems, and which the 
man of candour studies to preserve. 

4. He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
which is to be found in every human character. He expects none 
to be faultless, and he is unwttlin^ to believe that there is any 
without some commendable qualities. In the midst of many de- 
fects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence of personal 
resentmeni, he can be just to the merit of an enemy. 

5. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports and 
dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of the censorious, circu- 
late wim so much rapidity, aund meet with so ready acceptance. 
He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires full evidence before h^ 
will condemn. 

6. As long as an action can be ascribed to different motives, he 
holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the worsts— 
Wherethere is just ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment undo* 
dded; and, durmg ue period of suspense, leans to the most cha- 
ritable construction which an action can bear. When he must con- 
demn, he condemns with regret; and without those aggravatioiis 
Which the severity of others adds to the crime. He listens calmly 
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to the apQl<>ST ^ ^^ ofjtender, and reftdilsr adaoili eteiy extemi- 
aCSng circamstance, which equity can soggest 

7. How much soever he may hiaine the prindpleQ of any sect or 
|Murty» he never caitfounds, under one general censure, all who be- 
long to Uiat party or sect. He charges them not with soeh conse- 
quences of their tenets, as they retuse and disavow. From one 
wnoQg opinion, he does not infer the subversion of all sound princi- 
ples ; nor from one bad action, con<dude that aU regard to conscience 
18 overthrown* 

8. When he « behdds the mote in his brother's eye,** he remem- 
bers ^the beam in his own." He commiserates human frailty, and 
judees of others according to the principles, by which he would 
think it reasonable that they ahoula judge of him. In a word, he 
views men and actions in the clear sunshine of charity and good 
nature ; and not in that dark and sullen shade which jealousy and 
party^^irit throw over all characters. Blair. 

SECTION xvm. 

On the imptffettvm of that hahfiineu v)hkh reata Bolefy on vforldly 

pleaaure9* 

1. The vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which mu;ht be em- 
bellished iRth tiie pomp otmuch descrq>tion. But I shall studiously 
avoid exaggeration, and only point out a threefold vanity in human 
life, wluch every impartial observer cannot but admit ; disappoint- 
ment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoyment, uncertainty m pos- 
•session. 

% First, disappointment in pursuit. When we look around us oo 
the world, we every where behold a busy muldknde, intent on the 
prosecution of various d^^igns, which their wants or desii:^es have 
suggested. We behold tiiem emplosring every method which in- 
genuity can devise ; some the patience SF industry, some the bcdd 
ness ot enterprise, others the dextetity of strataigem, in order to 
compass their ends. 

3. Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? In com- 
parison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is the num- 
oer of the successful i Or ratlier, where is the man who will de- 
clare, that in every point he has completed his plan, and attained 
his utmost wish? 

4. No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a path 
which, in any line of life, lead& unerringly to success. « The race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches 
to men of understanding." We may form our plans av^Ji the mpst 
profound sag^acity, and with the most vigilant cautipn may guar^ 
>igalnst dangers on every side. But some unforeseen occurrence 
4:onies across, which bailies our wisdom, and lays our labours in 
ihedust. 

5. Were such disappointments confined to those, who aspire at 
engrossing the higher departments of Ufe, the misfortune would 
be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of ambiticMi 
from its towering height, little concern the bulk of mai^und.--- 
These are objects on which, ason distant meteors, they gaze from 
a£EMr, without drawing personal instnictiiQO fxmxi events so much 
/i^x>ve them. 

|r,Bu1^aIas! irtien we descend into the Tegimtf of private ^c^wt 
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find disappointment ami blasted hope eqnaUy prevaloit tlKr&-^ 
Neither the moderation of our vieMrs, nor the justice of our preten* 
sions, can easure success. But *< time and chance happen to tSif 
Against the stream of events, both the worthy and the andeterving 
ai*e obliged to struggle;, and both are frequently overborne alUce 
by the cun-ent. 

7. Besides disappointmeut m pursuit, dissatis£ftCtiQn in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is subject 
This is the severest of all mortificati(^ ; after havmg; been sue* 
cessful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself! Yet 
this is found to be an evil still more gpeneral than the forraer.— 
Sortie may be so fortunate as to attain what they have pursued; 
bat none are rendered completely happy by what they have at- 
tained. 

8. I>isapp<rinted hope is misery ; and yet successfiil hope is only 
imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of mssi^ind. Examine 
the condition of those who appear most prosperous; and you will 
find that they are never just what they desire to be. If retired, 
they languish for action ; if busy, they complain of fati^ie. If in 
mkldle bfe, they are impatient tor distinction ; if in hign stations, 
they sigh after freedom and ease. Something b still waiiting to that 
plenitude of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire. Toge- 
tlier with every wish that is gratified:, a new demand arises. One 
void opens in the heai-t, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes 
grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of what they 
have not^than tlie enjoyment of what they have, which occupies 
and interests the most successful. 

9. This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, springs 
partly from the naturfe of our enjoyments themselves, and imitly" 
from circumstances which corrupt them. No worldly enjoyments 
are adequate to the high desires and powers of an immortal spirit. 
Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid colours ; but posses- 
sion unveils the fallacy. The eagerm^ss of passion bestows upon 
them, at first, a brisk and lively relish. But it is their fate aiways 
to pall by familiarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety into 

disgust. 

10. Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could enter 
on all the treasures of the rch; and happy for a shwt time he 
might be: but before he had long contemplated and admired his 
state, his possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares would 

d*ow» 

11. Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the attending 
circumstances which never fail to <:orrupt them. For such as the;r 
are they are at no time possessed unmixed. To human lips it is 
not' given to taste the cup of pure joy. When external circum- 
sUnces show fairest to the world, the envied man groans m pn- 
vate under his own burden. Some vexation disquiets, some pas- 
sion corrodes him ; some distress, either felt or feared, gnaws l*e 
a worm, the root of his f«ilicity. When there is nothmg ftwn witti- 
o»it to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison opeiates wittun. * o» 
worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by cwTupting Uic 
heai-t. It ft»tcrs the loose and the violent passions. It engoidcrs 
noxious haWts; and twnts the tnind with false dchcacy wtwcti 
makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 
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• 19. But put the case in the most favourable light Lay aade 
from human pleasures both disappcMntment fai pursuit, and de- 
cei^ilness in enjoyment; suppose tiiem to be fully attainable, and 
completely sads&ctory ; sdU there remains to be conadered the 
vanity of uncertain possesuon and short duration. Were there in 
worloly things any fixed point of security which we could^ gain, 
the mind would then have some basis on which to rest 

13. But our condition is such, that every thing wavers and totters 
around us. ** Boast not thvself of to-morrow ; for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth." It is much i^ during its coui-se, 
thou hearest not of somewhat to disqiuet or alarm thee. For life 
never proceeds long in a imiform tram. It is continuallv varied by 
unexpected events. 

14. The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and the sun- 
shine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If our 
enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open on difierent ^des to be 
wounded. If we have possessed them long, we have greater cause 
to dread an approaching change. By slow degrees pro^>erity rises ; 
but rapid is the progress of evil. It requires no preparation to 
bring it forward. 

15. The edifice which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with the dust 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, human 
bliss must still be tranatory; for man changes of himself. No 
course of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused our youth, 
loses its charm in maturer age. As years advance, our powers are 
blunted, and our pleasurable feelings decline. •■ 

16. The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us, 
till at length the period comes, when all must be swept away.-^ 
The pro^>ect of^this termination of our labours and pursuits, is 
sufficient to mark our state with vanity. ** Our days are a hand's 
breadth, and our age is as nothing." Within that little space is all 
our enterprise bounded. We crowd it with toils and cares, with 
contention and strife. We project great designs, entertain high 
hopes, and then leave our plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17. This much let it sumce to have said concerning the vanity 
of the world. That too much has not been ^d, niust appear to 
eyer3r one who considers how generaUy mankind lean to the oppo- 
site side ; and how often, by undue attachment to the present state, 
they both feed the most smfiil passions, and ''pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows.*' Blair. 

SECTION XIX. 

Whai arc the real and solid enjoy merUB of human life, 

1. It must be admitted, that unmixed and complete happiness, is 
unknown on earth. No relation of conduct can altogeuer pre- 
vent passions from disturbmg our peace, and misfortunes from 
wounding our heart. But after this concession is made, wUl it fol- 
low, that there is no object on earth which deserves our pursuit, or 
that all enjoyment becomes contemptible which is not perfect? 
Let us survey our state with an imputial eye, and be just to the 
various gifts of Heaven. 

2. How yam soever this life, conaderpd in itself, may be^ the com- 
fiAts and hop«>s of religion, are sofficieat to give solidly to the en- r 
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joyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good affections^ and 
the testimony of an approving conscience ; in the sense of peace 
and reconcQiation with God, through the great Redeemer of man«- 
kind ; in the firm confidence of being conducted through all the 
trials of li£e, by infinite Wisdom and Goodness; and in the joyful 
pros{>ect of arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity ; they possess a 
nappiness which, descending from a purer and more perfect re- 
gion than this world, partakes not of Its vanity. 

3! Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior order 
must not be overlooked in the estimate of numan life. It is ne- 
cessary to call the attention to these, in order to check that re- 
pining and unthankful spirit, to which man is always too prone. 

4. Some degree of importance must be allowed to the comforts 
of healthj^ the innocent gratifications of sense, and to the enter- 
tainment xnorded us by all the beautifiil scenes of nature; some 
to the pursdh^ and harmless amusements of social life ; and more 
to the internU enjoyments of thought and reflection, and to the 
pleasures oi affectionate intercourse with those whom we love. — 
These comforts are often held in too low estimation, merely be- 
cause they are ordinarjr and common ; although that is the cir- 
cumstance which ought, in reason, to enhance their value. They 
lie open, in some degree, to all ; extend through every rank of 
life ; and fill up agreeably many of those spaces in our present 
existence, whicn are not occupied with higher objects, or with se- 
rious cares. 

5. From this representation, it appears that, notwithstanding 
the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort is attain- 
able in the present state. Let the recollection of this serve to re- 
concile us to our condition, and to repress the arrogance of com- 
plaints and murmurs. What art thou, O son of man ! who, having 
sprung but yesterday out of the dust, darest to lift up thy voice 
ag;ainst thy Maker, and to arraign his providence, because all 
things are not ordered according to thy wish ? 

6^ wliat title hast thou to find fault with the order of the uni- 
verse, whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or merit gave 
thee ground to claim ! Is it nothing to thee to have been intro- 
duced into this ma^ificent world ; to have been admitted as a 
spectator of the Divine wisdom and works; and to have had 
access to all the comforts which nature, with a bountiful hand, 
has poured forth around thee ? Are all the hours forgotten which 
thou hast*passed in ease, in complacency, or joy ^ 

r. Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine Mercy 
has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou reject not its 
proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee to a happier state of 
existence f When thou comparest thjr condition witn thy desert, 
blush and be ashamed of thy complaints* Be silent, be grateful, 
and adore. Receive with thankfiilness the blessings which are 
allowed thee. Revere that government which at present refiises 
Uiee more. Rest in this conclusion, that though there are evils in 
the world, its Creator is wise^ and good, and has been bountiful to 
thee. Blair. 

M 
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SECTION XX. 

Scaie of Bang: 

1. Thouor there is a great deal of pleasure in conten^Iatiagr 
the material world ; by which I mean, that system of bodies, into 
wldch nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead matter* 
with the several relations that those bodies bear to one anoUier ; 
there is still, methinks, sometfiine more wonderful and surprising, 
in contemplatianB on the world of life ; \x^ which I intend, all those 
animals with which every part of the universe is furnished. The 
material world is only the shell of the universe : the world of life 
are its inhabitants. 

2. If we consider those parts of the material wori^ which lie the 
nearest to hs, and are therefore subject to our observation, and 
inqumes, it is amazing to consider the infinity of anijjhls with 
which they are stockea. Every part of matter is peopAa ; evexy 
green leat swarms with inhabitants. There is scarply a singlie 
Dumour in the body of a m^ or of any other animal^ which our 
l^lasses do not discover myriads of living creatures. We find, even 
m Uie most solid bodies, as in marble itself innumeraUe cells and 
cavities, which are crowded with imperceptible inhabitants^ too 
little for the naked eye to discover. 

3. On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of 
nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with number- 
less kinds of living creatures. We find every roountmn and marsli, 
wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with birds and beasts ; 
and every part of matter afforcling proper necessaries and conve- 
niences, tor the livelihood of the multitudes which inhabit it. 

4. The author of ** the Plurality of Worlds," draws a very good 
ar^ment from this consideration, for the peopling of every planet; 
as mdeed it seems very probaSle, from the analogy of reason, that 
if no part of matter, with which we are acquainted lies waste and 
useless, those great bodies, which are at such a distance from us^ 
are not desert and unpeopled ; but rather, that they are fbmished 
with beings adapted to their respective situations. 

5. Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are endowed 
with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away upon dead mat- 
ter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings which are con- 
scious of their existence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies 

^which lie under our observation, that matter is ohly made as tiie 
basis and sup]H>rt of animals; and that there is no more of the 
one than what is necessary for the existence of the other. 

6. Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it seems 
to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of perceptive 
ocing. As this is a speculation, which I have <men pursued with 
^at pleasure to myself I shall enlarge farther upon it, by con- 
sidering that part of the scale of beings, which comes within our 
knowledge. 

7. There are some living creatures which are raised but just 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of shell-nsb, 
which is formed in the fashicm of a cone ; that gro\ys to the sur- 
face of several rocks; and immediately dies, on being severed 
from the place where it grew. There are many other creatures 
but one remove finom theses winch have no other sense than tliat 
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of .feeling and taste. Others have still an additional one of hear- 
ing ; others of smell ; and others of ^ght 

8. It is w<xiderfiil to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
Tvorid of life advances, through a prodigious variet)^ ox species, be- 
fore a creature is formed, that is complete in. all its senses: and 
even among these, there is such a difierent d^ree of perfection, 
in the sense which one animal enjoys beyona what appears in 
another, that though the sense in different animals isdistm^ished 
by the same common denomination, it seems almost of a different 
nature. 

9. If, after this, we look into the several inward perfections of 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instuict, we find 
them rising, aiter the same manner, imperceptibly one above 
another; and receiving additional improvements, according to 
the species in which they are implanted. This progress in nature 
is so very gradual, that the most perfect of an interior species, 
comes very near to the most imperfect of that which is imme- 
diately above it. 

10. The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Suprexjtie 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, as 
I have before hinted, in his having made so very little matter, at 
least what falls within our knowledge, that does not swarm with 
life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diversity, than in the mul- 
titude of living creatures. Had he made but one species of ani^ 
mals, none of the rest would have enjoyed the happiness of ex- 
istence : he has, therefore, 9fiecified^ in his creation, every degree 
of life, every capacity of bemg. 

1 1. The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man^ is filled 
up with divers kinds cf creatures, riung one after anoUiev, by an 
ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions and deviations 
fi*om one species to another, are almost insensible. This inter- 
mediate space is so well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarcely a degree of perception, which does hot appear in some 
one part of the world of life. Is the ^[oodnes^ or the wisdom of the 
Divme Being, more manifested in this his proceeding } 

12. There is a consequence, be»des those I have already men- 
tioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the foregoing 
considerations. If the scale of bemg risea by so regular a pro- 
^ss, so high as man, we may, by parity of reason, suppose, that 
It stiU proceeds gradually tiirough tiiose beings whicn are of a 
superior nature to him ; since there is infinitely greater apace and 
room for different degrees of perfection, between the supreme 
Being and man, than between man and the most despicable insect 

13. In this great system of being, there is no creature so wcndeiv 
ful in its nature, and which so much deserves our particuliu* ath 
tention, as man ; who fills up the middte q>ace between the animal 
and the intellectual nature^ the visible and the invisible world ; 
and who is that link in the chain of being, which forms the con- 
nexion between both. So that he who^ In one veq>ectu is associaited 
with angels and archangels, aiid majr look i^pon a bemg of infinite 
perfection as his father, and the highest order of ^irits as his 
brethren, may, in another respect, say to ''eomiption, thou art 
my father, and to the worm^ thou art my mother ana mvnster.'* 

Adihsok. 



< 
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SECTION XXI. 

IVuat in the care of Providence recommended* 

1. Man, con^ered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
wretched being[. He is subject every moment to the greatest ca- 
lamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on all sides; 
and may become unhappy by numberless casualties, which he 
could not foresee, nor have prevented had he foreseen them. 

2. It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many acci- 
dents, that we are under the care of one who directs contingen- 
cies, and has in his hands the management of every thing that 
is capable of annoying or offending us ; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need en, and is always ready to bestow it on those who 
ask it of him. 

3. The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so infi* 
nitelj^ wise and 'good a^in^, is a firm reliance on him for the 
blessings and conveniences oriife ; and an habitual trust in him, 
for deuvei'ance out of all such dangers and (tifhculties as may 
befall us. 

4. The man who alwav^ lives in this disposition of mind, has not 
the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, as he 
who con^ders himself abstractedly from this relation to the Su- 

reme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
reakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with the contem- 
plation qS. those divine attributes, which are emp loved for his 
safety, and his welfare. He finds his want of foresignt made up^ 
by the omniscience of him who is his support. He is not sensible 
ot his own want of strength, when he Knows that his helper i& 
almighty. 

5. In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Beiii^, is powerful in his ]K>wer, wise by his wisdom, happy oy Ixis 
happmess. * He reajis the benefit of ever)r divine attribute ; and 
loses his own insufficiency in the fulness of infinite perfection. To 
make our lives more easy to us, we are confmanaed to put our 
trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and Succour us ; the Di- 
vine Goodness having made such a reliance a duty, notwithstand- 
ing we should have been miserable, had it been forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives, which might be made use of to re- 
commend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those that 
follow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised, he will 
not fail those who put their trust in him. But without considering 
the supernatural messing, which accompanies this duty, we may 
observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own reward; or in 
other words, that this firm trust and confidence in the great Dis- 
poser of all things, contribute very much to the getting clear of 
any affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7. A person who believes he nas his succour at hand« and that he 
acts in the aght of his fiiend, often exerts hiipself beyond his abi* 
lities; and does wonders, that are not ^ be matched by one who is 
not animated with such a confidence of success. Trust in the assist- 
ance of an AUni^ty Bdpg, naturally produces patience, hop^ 
cheerfulness and all other dispositions of mind« which aUeviatc 
those calamities that we are not able to i%n^oven 
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8. The practice of this virtue administert> great comfort to the 
niind of maiu in times of poverty and affliction ; but most of all, 
in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the last mo- 
ments of its separation; when it is just entering on another state 
of existence, to converse with scenes, and objects, and compa- 
nions, that are altogether new ; what can support her under such 
tremblings of thougnt, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, 
but the casting of all her cares upon him, who first gave her being ; 
who has conducted her through one stage of it ; and who will be 
always present, to guide and comfort her in her progress through 
eternity? ' .. Addison, 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and Gratitude enliven Proafierity, 

1. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degree, to 
enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. The sense of 
being distinguished by the kindness of another, gladdens the heart, 
warms it with reciprocal affection, and gives to any possession 
which is agreeable in itself, a double relish, from its being the gift 
of a friend. Favours conferred by men, I acknowledge, may prove 
burdensome. For human virtue is never perfect; and sometimes 
unreasonable expectations on the one side, sometimes a mortifying 
sense of dependence on the other, corrode in secret the pleasures 
of benefits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grounds 
of jealousy > 

2. But nffihing of this kind can affect the intercours^ftf gratitude 
with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; and with a 
gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good man looks up 
to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end but the happi- 
ness of those whom he blesses, and who desires no return from 
them, but a devout and thankful heart. While others can trace 
their prosperity to no higher source than a concurrence of worldly 
causes; and, often, of mean or trifling incidents* which occasionally 
favoured their designs ; with what superior satisfaction does the 
servant of God remark the hand of tnat gracious Power which 
hath raised him up ; which hath happily conducted him through 
the various steps of life, and crowned hun with the most favour- 
able distinction beyond his equals ? 

S. Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the past, 
but a cheering sense of divine fiivour at the present, enters into 
the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who in their pros- 
perous days hear this voice addressed to them, " Go thy way, eat 
thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a cheerful neart; for 
God now accepteth thy works." He who is the author of their 
prosperity, gives them a title to enjoy, i^ith complacency, his own 
gift. 

4. While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor of the 
world, the 'righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, under the 
smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp their joys. The 
blessing of God rests upon all that thejr possess ; his proteati&n 
surrounds them ; and hence, <* in the habitations of the righteous, 
is found the voice of rejoicing and salvation." A lustre unknowji 
to olhers, invests, in Uieir sicnty the whole face of nature. 
M2 
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5. Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the pros- 
perity of the world ; unites in one pmnt of view, the smiling amect, 
iMJth of the powers above, and of the objects below. Kot omy nave 
they as fiill a relish as others, for the innocent pleasures of life, 
but, moreover, in these they hold communion with their divine 
Benefactor. In aU that is good or &ir, they trace his hand. From 
the beauties of nature from the improvements of art, from the en- 
joyments of social life, they raise their affection to the source of 
all the happiness which surrounds them; and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to 
earthlv joy's. 

6. For illustration of what I have s^d on this head, remark 
that cheerftil enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king David 
had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm; and compare the 
highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happv and satis- 
lied spint which breathes throughout Uiat psalm. In the midst of 
the splendour of royalty, with what amiable simplicity of ^^titude 
does ne look up to the Lord as " his Shepherd ;'^ happier m ascrib- 
ing all his success to Divine favour, than to the policy of his coun- 
cils» or to the force of his arms \ 

7. How many instances of divine goodness arose before him in 
pleasing remembrance when with such relish, he apeaks of the 
''green pastures and stUl waters, beside which God had led him ; 
of his cup which he had made to ovei^ow; and of the table which 
he had prepared for him in the presence of his enemies !" With 
what pei^flftt tranquillitv does he look forwaixl to thAime of his 
passing through *'the valley of the shadow of death;" unappalled 
by that spectre, whose most distant app>earance blasts the pros- 
peritv of sinners ! He fears no evil, as long as ** the rod ana the 
staff ' of his Divine Shepherd are with him ; and, through all the 
unknown periods c^ this and of ^ture existence, commits himself 
to his guidance with secure and triumphant hope : " Surely good- 
ness and mercy will follow me all the aavs of my life ; and I sliall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever,'*^ 

8. What a puriBed, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is here 
exhibited \ How different from that gross relish Qf worldly plea- 
sures, which belong to those who behold only the terrestrial side 
of thin^ ; who raise their views to no higher objects than the 
succession of human contingencies, and the weak efforts, of human 
ability ; who have no protector or patron in the heavens, to enliven 
their prosperity, or to warm their hearts with gratitude and trust < 

Blair. 

SECTION XXIII. 

Firiue, nuhen deefdy rooted^ ia not nibject to the infittence of 

Fortune, 

1. The dty of Sidon having sun*endered to Alexander, he or 
dered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the Sidonians 
should think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion being at 
that time resident with two young men of distinction, offered them 
the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling him that it was contrary 
to the jSws of their country, to aduxit any one to that hpnour, who 
was not of the royal family. 
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2. He then, having expressed his admiration of their disinterest- 
ed spirit, desired them to name cne of the royal race, who migiit 
remember that he had received the crown through their handsw— « 
Overlooldng manv, who would have been ambitious of this high 
honour, they made choice of Abdolonymus, whose singular merit 
had rendered him conspicuous, even m the vale of ooscurity.^-— 
Thoueh remotely related to the royal family, a series of misfor- 
tunes had reduced him to the necessity of cidtivating a garden, 
for a small stipend, in the suburbs of the city. 

3. While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weedine his gar* 
den, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hands the en- 
signs of royalty, approached him, and saluted him king. They 
uifiormed him that Alexander had appointed him to that office ; 
and required him immediately to exchange his rustic garb, and 
utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. At the 
same time, they admonished him, when he should be seated on the 
throne, and have a nation in his power, not to forget the humble 
condition from which he had been raised. 

4. All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an illusion 
of the fancy, or an insult onered to his poverty. He requested 
them not to trouble him farther with "their impertinent jests ; and 
to find some other way of amusing themselves, which mig^ht leave 
him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obscure habitation.^— At 
len^h, however, they convinced him, that they were serious in 
their proposal; and prevailed upon him to accept the regal office, 
and accompany them to the palace. 

5. No sooner was he in possession of the government, tlian pride 
and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their murmurs in 
every place, till at last they reached the ear of Alexander. He 
commanded the new-elected prince to be sent for ; and enquired 
of him, with what temper of mind he had borne his poverty.— 
*• Would to Heaven," replied Abdolonymus, •'that I may be able 
to bear my crown with equal moderation: for when I possessed 
little, I wanted nothing: these hands supplied me with wnatever I 
desired." From this answer, Alexander foimed so high an idea of 
hi< wisdom, that he confirmed the choice which had been made ; 
and annexed a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

QuiNTUS CURTIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 

The Sjieech o/Tabricius, a Roman ambassador, to king Pyrrhtis, 

who atterS^Ued to bribe him to his interests, by the offer of a great 

sum of money. 

1. With regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been justly 
informed. My whdle estate consists in a house of but mean ap- 
pearance, and a little spot of ground ; from which, by my own 
labour, I draw my support But itVby any means, thou hast been 
persuaided to think that this poverty renders me of less conse- 
quence in my own country or m any degree unhappy, thou art 
greatly deceived. 

2. 1 have no reason to complain of fortune: she supplies me with 
all that nature requires; and if I am without superfluities, I am 
also fi'ee from the desire of them. With these^ I confess I should 
be more able to succoiir the necessitous, the only advantage for 
vsVvdu tbt wealthy are to be envied ; but small as my possessions 
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are, I can stiU contribute something to the support of the state, 
and the assistance of my friends. 

3. With respect to honours, my country places me, poor as I 
am, upon a level with the richest: for Rome knows no qualifica- 
tions for great employments, but virtue and ability. She appoints 
me to officiate in the most aueust ceremonies of religion ; she en 
trusts me with the command of her annies ; she confides to ray 
care the most important negociations. My poverty does not lessen 
the weight and influence of my counsels m the senate. 

4. The Roman peeple honour me for that very poverty, which 
king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. They know the many op- 
portunities I have had to enrich myself, without censure ; they 
afe convinced of my disinterested zeal for their prosperity: and 
if I have any thing to complain of, in the return they make me, it 
is only the excess of their applause. What value, then, can I put 
upon thy gold and silver ? What kmg can add any thing to my 
fortune ? Always attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon 
me, I have a mmd free from self-reproach ; and I have an honest 

fame. " 

SECTION XXV. 
Character of James I. King of England, 

1. No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was ever so 
much exposed to the oppusite extremes of calumny and flattery, 
of satire and panegyric. And the factions which began in his 
time, being still continued, have made his character be as much 
disputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are our 
contemporaries. 

2. Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was possessed 
of; but not one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on profusion, his 
learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, his 
wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light fancy and boyish 
fondness. 

5. While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his actions, and 
still more of his pretensions, to have encroached on the liberties of 
his people. While he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to ac- 
quire the good- will of all his neighbours, he was able to preserve 
fiiUy the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was consider- 
able, but fitter to discourse on general maxims, than to conduct any 
intricate business. ^ 

4. His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct of 
private life, than to the government of kingdoms. Awkward in 
nis person, and ungainly in his manners, be was ill qualified to 
command respect : partial and undisceming in his affections, he 
was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper, more 
than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to our ridicule from his vanity, 
but exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and arro- 
gance. 

5. And, upon the whole, it may be jpronoimced of his character, 
that £dl his qualities were sullied with weakness, and emb^lished 
by humanity. Political courage he was certdnly devoid of; and 
from thence chiefly is derived tne strong prejudice, which prevails 
against his personal bravery : an Inference, however, which must 
be owned, from lioeneral exoerienee. to be extremely 
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SECTION XXVI. 

Charlks V .JBmfieror of Germam^ rerigm Ma DomMoriB, and 

retires from the worul, 

1. This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in pos- 
session of all the honours which can flatter the heart of man, took 
the extraordinary resolution, to resign his kingdoms; and to with- 
draw entirelv frrai any concern in Dusiness or the affairs of this 
world, hi order that he might spend the remainder of his days in 
retirement and solitude. 

2. Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraordinary 
discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is not exempt 
fi-om cares and disappointments; though most of those who are 
exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to be 
their perpetual attendants, in that envied pre-eminence ; yet, to 
descend voluntarily from the supi*eme to a subordinate station, and 
to relinquish the possesion of power in order to attain the enjoy- 
ment of nappiness, seems to be an effort too great for the human 
mind. 

3. Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs who 
have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in retirement. 
But they were either weak princes, who took this resolution rash- 
ly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken; or unfortunate 
princes, from whose hands some strong rival had wrested their 
sceptre, and compelled them to descend with reluctance into a 
private station. 

4. Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prrince Capable of holding the 
reigps of government, who ever resigned them from deliberate 
choice ; and who continued, during many years, to enjoy the tran^ 
c^uiUity of retirement, without fetching one penitent sigh, or cast- 
ing back one look of desire, towards the power or dignity which 
he had abandoned. 

5. No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill all Eu- 
rope with astonishment ; and give rise, both among his contempo- 
raries, and amcmg the historians of that' period, to various conjec- 
tures concerning the motives which determined a prince^ whose 
ruling passion had been uniformly the love of piower, at the age 
of flny-«x, when objects of ambition opierate with ^ force on 
the mind, and are pursued with the greatest ardour, to take a re- 
solution so singular and unexpected. 

6. The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, havine as- 
sembled the states of tne Low Countries at Brussels, seated him- 
self for the last time, in the chair of state i on one side of which 
was placed his son, and on the other, his sister the queen of Hun- 
gary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid retinae of the 
grandees of Spain and princes of the empire standing behind him. 

7. The prudent or the council of Flanders, by nis command* 
explamed, in a few words, his intention in calling this extraordinary 
meeting dt the states. He then read the instrument of resignation, 
by which Charles surrendered to his son PhUip all his territories, 
jurisdiction, and authority in the Low Countries ; absolving his 
subjects there from their oath of allegiance to him, which he re- 
quirecl them to transferio Philip his lawful heir ; iind to serve 
him with the same loyalty and zeal that they had4nanifested| 
during 60 long a coarse of years, m support of his governments 
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8. Chariet then rose from his seat, aud leaning on the shoulder 
of the prince cf Orange, because he wasr unable to stand withou*^ 
support he addressed tiimself to the audience; and* ftooi a^ paper 
which he held in his hand, in order to assist his memory, ne re 
counted, with dignity, but without ostentation, all the great things 
which he had undertaken and performed* since the comiaence- 
ment of his administration. 

9. He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, he had 
dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving 
no portion of his time for the indulgence of his ease, and ver^ little 
for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either in a pacific or 
hostile manner, he had visited Germany nine times, Spain six 
times, France four times, Italy seven time% the Low Countries ten 
times, Elngland twice, Africa asoften, and had made eleven voyages 
by sea: 

10. That while his health permitted him to discharge his duty, 
and the vieour of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to the 
arduous office of governing dominions so extensive^ he had never 
shunned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, when his 
health was broken, and nis vigour exhausted by the rage of an in- 
curable diitemper* his growing infirmities aomoniahed him to 
retire.'— 

11. Nor was he so fond of reigning^ as to retain the sceptre in an 
impotent hand, which was no longer able to protect his subjects, or 
to render them happy ; that ins^ad of a sovereign worn out with 
diseases, and scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the prime of 
life, accustomed already to govern, and -vrfao aoided to the vigour 
of youth, all the attention and sagacity of maturer years: 

12. That i^ during the course of a long administration, he had 
committed any material error in j^vemment, or if, imder the 
pressure of so manv and great aflfairs, and amidst the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to them, he had either neglected 
or injured any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness: 

13. That, for his part, he should ever retain a grateiul sense 
of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the remembrance 
of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest con* j 
solation, as well as the best reward for all his services; and in his 
last prayers to Almighty God, would pour foith his ardent wishes 
for tneir welfare. 

14. Then turning towards Philips who fell on \v» knoes and 
kissed his father's hand, " If," says he, <* I had left you, by my 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made suSi large au- 
ditions, some regard would have been justly due t» my memory 
cii that account ; but now, when I voluntarily resign to you what 

might have still retained, I may well expect the warmest expres* 
sions of thanks on your part 

15. « With these, however, I dts|»ense; and shall center your 
concern for the welfare of yoiii subjects, and your loye of them, as 
the best and most acceptable testimony of your ^pratitude to me. It 
is in your power, by a wise Mnd virtuous administration, to. justify 
the extnunrdinary proof which I give this day of my paternal al- 
fection, and to demonstrate that you ace wcMrthy of the cooiidence 
which I repose in you. 

, IJ5. <* Pr^erve an inyioUble regard for religien ; maintain the Ca- 
tholic fiuth in its purity; let the J^^vs of your country be sapr^ 
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m your eyes j encroach jiot oq the rights and privileges of your 
' people : ioA if the time s^all ever come, when you shall wiain to 
enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed 
with such qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

17. As soon as Charles had hnished this long address to his sub* 
fects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, exhaust- 
ed and ready to faint with the faUgue of so extraordinary an ef- 
fort. During his discourse, the whole audience melted into tears; 
some from admiration of his magnanimity; others softened by the 
expresaons of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his people; 
ana aU were affected with the deepest sorrow, at losing a soverei^ 
who had distinguished the Netherlands^ his native countryf with 
particular mar&s of his regard and attachment 

SECTION XXVII. 
7%r 9ame subject continued, 

1. A FEW weeks after the resi^ation of the Netherlands^ Charlea^ 
\n an assembly no less splendid, and with a ceremonial equally 
pompous^ resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, with all the ter- 

^ ritones depending on them, both in the old and in the new world. 
Of all these vast possessions, he reserved nothing for himself, but 
an -annual pension of a hundred thousand crowns, to defray the 
charges of nis fiEunily, and to afford him a small sum for acts of 
beneficence and charity. 

2. Nothing now iremained to detain him &c»n that retreat for 
which he languished. Every thing having been prepared some 
time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburgh in Zealand where the 
fleet had orders to rendezvous. 

3. In his wsnr thither, he passed through Ghent : and after stop* 
pine there a rew days, to iiKlulge that tender and pleasing melaiv- 
chc»y, which arises m the mind of every man in the declme of life, 
on visiting the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and 
objects familiar to him in his early youth, he pursued his ioumey 
accompanied by his son Philip, his daughter tne arch ducness, his 
sisters the dowager queens of France and Hungary, Maximilian 
his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemish nobility. 

4. Before he went on board, he dismissed them, with marks of 
his attention and regard ; and taking leave of Philip with all the 
tenderness of a father who embraced his son for the last time, he 
set sail under convoy of a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and 
English ships. 

5. His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he arrived at 
Laredo in Biscay, on the eleventh day after he left Zealand. As 
soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and considering 
himself now as dead to tne, world, he kissed the earth, and said, 
" Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked I now re- 
furn to thee, thon common' mother of mankind." 

6. Fn)m Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There he took a 
last and tender leave ot his two sisters ; whom he would not permit 
to accompany him to his solitude, though they entreated it with 
tears ; not only tliat they might hnve the consolation of ccmt^but- 
ipg, by their attendance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his auf- 
itrings, but that they might reap instruction and benefit, by joining 
whh him in those pious exercises, to which he had cunsecraied 
the reminder of his days. 
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7. From Valkdolid, he continued hb joaraey to Plazencia in 
Estrcmadura. He had passed through that city a j;reat many yc^ 
before ; and having been struck at that time with the del^tful 
situation of the monastery of St Justus, belonging to the order of 
St. Jerome, not many miles distant from that place, he had then 
•bserved to some of his attendants, thatf this was a spot to which 
Dioclesian might have retired with pleasure^ 

8. The impression had remained so strong on his mind, that he 
pitched upon it as the place of his retreat. It was seated in a vale 
of no great extent, watered by a small brook, and surrounded by 
rising grounds, covered with lofty trees. From the nature of the 
soil, as well as the temperature ot tke climate, it was esteemed the 
most healthfol and deucious situation in Spain. 

9. Some months before his resignation, he had sent an architect 
thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his accommo- 
dation ; but he gave strict orders that the stvle of the building 
should be such as suited his present station, ratner than his former 
dignity. It consisted only oi six rooms, four of them in the form 
of friars' cells, with naked walls; the other two, each twenty feet 
square, were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the mpst 
simple manner. 

10. They were all on a level with the ground ; with a door on one 
^de into a garden, of wMch Charles himself had given the plan, 
and had fiued it with various plants, which he proposed to ciilti« 
vate with his own hands. On the other side, they communicated 
with the chapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform his 
devotions. 

11. Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
accommodaticm of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and silence, 
his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast projects, 
which, during half a century, had alarmed and agitated £urope ; 
iitiing every Kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror oi his arms^ 
and the dread of oeing subjected to his power. 

12. In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan^of life for him- 
self, as would have suited the condition of a private person of a 
moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his domestics few ; 
his intercourse with them familiar ; all the cumbersome and cere- 
monious forms oi attendance on his person were entirelv Polished, 
as destructive of that social ease and tranquillity, which he court- 
ed, in order to sooth the remainder of his days. 

13. As the mildness of the climate, together with his deliverance 
from the burdens and cares of government, procured him, at first, 
a considerable remission from the acute pams with which he had 
been long tormented, he enjoyed, periiaps, more complete satis^c- 
tion in his humble solitude, than all his grandeur haa ever yielded 
him. 

14* The ambitious thoug[hts and projects which had so lone 
engrossed and disquieted him, were quite eflaced from his miii£ 
Far from taking any part in the poUtical transactiansof the princes 
of £iftx>pe, he restrained his curioaty even from any inquiry con- 
cerning them ; and he seemed to view the busy scene which h« 
had abandoned, with all the, contempt and indifference arising 
from his thorough experience of its vanity, as well as from the 
pteasmg reflection of having disentangled himself from its-cans. 

Dr RoaERTSoir. 



PART II. 
PIECES IN POETRY. 

CHAPTER L 

SlELECT 8EVTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

SECTION I. 

1 SORT AND EAST SENTENCES. 

Education. * 

TIS education forms the common mindi 
Just as the twig is bent, the treie's inclin'd. 

Candour. 
Whh pleasure let us own our errors past, 
And make each day a critic on the last 

Reflection. 
A soul without reflection, nke a pile 
Without mhabitant» to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue, 
The private path, the seci^t acts of men. 
If noble, far tlie noblest of their lives. 

Mcewary Knowledge easiiu attained. 
Our needful knowfedg^e, like our needful food, 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's common iicld. 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disafifiointment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
As bees in flow'rs; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous jFJevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great ; 
Great in it£ wishes ; great in its sun^eys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend* 

Natural and Fanciful Life. 
WTio lives to natui*e, rarely can be poor ; 
Who li\'es to {ancy»never can be nch. 

Charity. 
In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind^ conceni is chai'ky. 

Tfi€ Prize of Virtue, 
VihaX notliing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
I'he souPs calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy. 
Is Virtue's prize. 

Senie and Modeity connected, 
^ Distrustful sense with modest caution si>eak8 ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys bi'eaks. 
Moral Discipline salutary. 
Ileav'n gives us fiiends to bless tlie present scene ; 
Resumes them Co prepare us for the next. 

NOTE. — ^fn the first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a consider- 
tble variety of poetical constructiox!, for the younj^ reader's preparatorf 
laersiBet* 

N 
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AH evils natural are moral goocls ; 

All disGipluie, indulgence, on the whole. • 

Present Bkamga undervalued*^ 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd» 
TilU mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and ^Id, 
How bles^gs brighten as they take theif'flight! 

No/ie, 
Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
« Passions of prouder name befriend tts l6ss. 

Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and sei^nes* 

HafifiinesB modest and trant/uiL 
———Never man was truly blest. 
But it composed and gave him such a cast. 
As folly might mistake {(Sr want of joy ; 
A cast unlike the triumph of tlie )iroud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at m^art. 

True Greatness, 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chsuns, 
' Like good Auixlius, let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is gi^at indeed. 

7%e Tear of Syrnpat/nj. 
No radiant pearl, wliich crested fortune weai^s, 
No gem, that, twinkling, hangs from beauty*s ears, 
Nor the bright stains, which night's blue arch adon^ 
Nor risin? suns that gild the venial moi'n, 
Shine with such lusti-e, as the tear that breaks, 
For others' wo, down Viiluc's manly cheeks. 

SECTION II. 

f ERSES IN WBICUTH£ LINES ARE OF DIFFERl^KT L£KCTtt 

B/iss of Celestial Orig'in. 
Restless mortals toil for naught; 
Bliss in vain from earth is souijTit ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Moitals, try ; 
There you cannot seek hi vaiii ; 
For to seek her, is to gain. 

T/ie Pcissions, 
The passions are a num*ix>us cix>wd. 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life • 
If they grow" mutinous, and rave, 
'lliey are thv masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence recomtnendcd 
*Tis Pi-ovidence alone secures. 
In cv'ry change, both mine and yours. 
Safely cnnsibts vrx in escape 
Froni(l:.\j:^t"-- -. . . 'i^htful shape: 
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An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that^ strangietl by a hair. J ■ 

Fate steals alonjg with silent tread, ' 

Found oft'nest m what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, r. 

Bui in<ithe sunshine stnkes the olow. 

Il/iita/ih, 
How lov'd, how valu'd once, availef thee not; 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shiUl be. 

Fame, 
All fame is fomgn, but of true desert ; 
Plays round tlie head, but comes not to the heart 
One self-approving hour, whole years outweiglis 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feds. 
Than Cssar with a senate at his heels. 

Virtue the Guardian of Youth, 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripling daits. 
Gay as the mom ; bright glows the vernal sty, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course. 
Sate glides his little bark along the ^hoi-e, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : hut if too far 
He launches forth beyond disci*etion*s mark. 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges iv)ar. 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

'Sun-riae, 
But yonder comes the pow'rful king of day, 
Kejoicing in the east. The less'ning cloud. 
The kiiialing azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Ilium 'd with fluid gold, hiis near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloured aur* 
He looks hi ocmndless majesty abroacl, - 
And sheds Uie shining day, that bumishM plays. 
On ixxiks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wand*ring stream?. 
High gleaming from afar. 

Se(f-gov£pi ment. 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway; 
And grow wiser and better as life wciirs away* 

She/iherd, 
On a mountain, stretch'd beneath aho^iy willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, aiid viewM the iming billow. 

SECTION IH. 

YERSES CONTAINING EXCT.AMaVtONS, IWTERROGATION.*!, AND 

PARENTHKSES. 

Comfictence, 
A COMPETENCE IB all we cah enjoy ; 
Oh ! be content, where Hea\'*n can give no more. 

Re/lection essentiai to ffafrfdness. 
Much joy not only speaks small hapi^mess, 
But happiness that shortly must cxph-e. 
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Can yoft tmbottom 'd in reflect]Dn» stand ? 
And,ia a tempest^ can reftecdon live ? t 

Frientkhi/i. 
Can gold gam friendsfoip f Iinpuacnce of hope! 
As well mere man an angel mi}^ beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. # 

I^orenzo ! pride repress : iibr hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a triend in thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay i 
And tills makes friends such miracles below. 

Patience, 
Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest day 
(lave till to-morrow) wul have passMaway. 

Luxury, 
-O luxui*v ! 



Bane of elated Kfe, of affluent states, 
What dreary change, what ruin is npt thinet 
How doth thy bowl mtoxicate the mind ! 
To tiie soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How dost thou lure the fbitunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Firtuau9 jifiivitif^ 
S'^ize, mortals! seize the transient houi*; 
improv e each moment as it files 2 
Lite's a short summer— man a flow'r ; 
He dies — ^Alas b-— how soon he dies ! 

The aoiirce of Hafi/iinesa. 
Reason's whole pleasure, aU' the joys of sense. 
Lie in thi'ee words ; healtli, peace, and competence- 
But health consists witli temperance alone; 
And peace, O virtue ! peace is alt thy own^ 

Placid Emotion, 
Wlio can forbear to smUe witli nature ? Caa 
The stoimy pasmons inthe bosom roll. 
While ev"iy gale is peace, and ev'ry gro\'e 
Is melody ^ 

Solitude.* 
O sacred solitude ; divine retveat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great t 
Bv thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade. 
We court fair wisdom^ that celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov*d embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace. 
Therefrom the wavs of men laid safe asnoi-e, 
We smile to hear toe distant tempest voav ; 
There, blessM witli health, with business unperplex'd. 
This liie we relish, and ensure the next. 

Presume 7iot on To^morrovf, 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts caiv rise. 
Than man's presumption on to-mprrow's dawn } 

* By lolitude here is meant, a ten^onry seclusion from the wodiL 
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Where is to-morrow? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none. 

Dum vivinms vivamns.-— FF7»/e tee Hve^ let ue /ivfr 

" Live,Vhile you live,** the epicure would sav, 

" And seize the pleasures of tne present day. * ^ 

** Live, while you live,*' the saci^ preacher cries^ • 

" And give to God each moment as it flies.** 

Lord ! m my views, let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure, when I live to thee !— Dodorisgk. 

SECTION IV. 

VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

T/ie security of Virtue, 
Let coward guilt, with pallia fear, 

To shelt'ring caverns fly. 
And justly dread the vengeful fate, 

That thunders through the sky. 
Pi'otected by that hand, whose law. 

The threat'ning storms obey. 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation, 
And oh ! by error's force siibdu'd. 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Prepost'rous shuns the latent good. 

And grasps the specious ilL 
Not to my wish, but to my want. 

Do thoiii thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest grant ; 

W'Tiat ill, though ask'd, deny. 

Comfuisaion, 
I have found out a gift for my fjur ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear f 

She will say, 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be ti-ue, she averr'd. 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I neam 

Such tendemcss fall from her tongue. 

Efiita/ih, 
Here rests his head upon tne lap of earth,- 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknoAvri ; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth. 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 




He gain'd from Heav'n f twas all he wish'd) a fiientl; 
No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
JThere they alike in trembling hope reposCi) 

The bosom of his Father and his Ooor 
N2 
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Joy and Sorrow connected. 
Still, where roRy pleasure toadi^ 
See a kindred gnef pui-sue; 
. Dehind the steps that misery treads. 
Approaching cotnfoits view. 
Tnt hues ofoliss more brightly glow, 
ChastisM by sable tints of wo ; 
And blended form, with drttul strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

Tfie Golden Mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean. 
And lives contentedly Between 

The little and the p-eat. 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
yiov plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Inibitrring all his state. 
The tallest pines, feel most the pow'r 
O/ wint'ry blast ; the loftiest tmv'r. 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side. 
His cluud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the iiiin round. 

Moderate views and aiTtia recommended. 
With passions unruffled, untainted with pride» 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature, are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest ai^ but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and stnie. 

The many taeir labours employ ! 
Since all that is tnily delightful in life. 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 

Attachment to Life. 

The tree of deepest root is found, 

Least willing still to quit the ground : 
"Twiis therefore said, by ancient sages. 
That love of life increas'd with years. 

So much, that in our later stages. 

When jiains grow sharp, and sickness rages. 
The greatest love of life appear. 

Virtue*^ address to Pleasure. 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies • 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impaira» 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease. 
Reserving woes for age, their pnme they spend ; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days. 
With sonxjw to the verge of life they tend. 
Giiev'd with the present, of the past asham'd. 
They live, and ai*e despis'd \ they die, no more are iiamM 
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SECTION v: 

▼XKSBS IH WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SlQKtWlCKriOfK 

Smooth and rough Vme, \ 

Soft is the stmin when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flo\7& > 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shoi^ j 

The hoarse, rough verse, should like the torrent roar 

Slow Motion imitated, 
I When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The tine too labour^ and the woi'ds move slow. 

Svfift and easy Motion. 
Not 90 when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th* unbending com, and skims along the main* 

Celling trees in a Wood, 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round, the forest huns her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a Bowstring. 
' T he string let fly 
Twang'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry- 

Tlie Pheaaant. 
See ! from the brake, the whirring pheasant springs^ 
And mounts exulting on triumplioiit wings. 

Scylla and C/iaryddia, 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis iills the deep with storms* 
When the tide rushes from her rombling caves, 
The ixMigh rock roars, tumultuous boil the waveSk 

Boisterous -and gentle Sounds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the mam. 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide. 
And ships securo without their halsere ride. 
' Laborious and imfietuous Motio?t, 

' With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill, he heaves a huge round stone : 
Tne huge round stone, rosulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground; 

Regular and sivtv Movement. 
! Fi\'St march the heavy mules securely slow, 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion slow and difficult. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along 

ji Rock torn from the drotv of a mountain. 
Still gath'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to tlie plain 
I Extent and violence of the Waves. 

The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 
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PeuMtve Mimben, 
In these deep aolitacles and awful cells 
Where heav'nly penave conteroplation dwells^ 
And ever-mujdng melancholy reigns. 

Battle. 



Arms on annour, clashing, bray*d 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury, rag'd. 

Sound imitating Reluctance. 
For who^ to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleadng anxious being e*er resigned ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind? 

SECTION VL 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH^ 

Connubial Affection. 
The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserv d by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, deca^'^s* 
'Tis gentie, delicate,' and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; . 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But anery, coarse, and hai^sh expression, 
Showslove to be a mere profession; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
pr soon expels him if it is. 

S%9arm8 of flying Insects, 
Thick in yon stream of liglit, a thousand ways, 




sweeps 
Ev*n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shme, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
Fi-om toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
TilVblown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them fi'oci the book of life. 

Benpficence its own reward. 
My fortune (for PU mention all. 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Wi^ forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distress'd ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart; 
•Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like these, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
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*Tis trae, my little purse grows light i 
But then I sleep so sweet at night I 
This grand specific will prevau. 
When all the doctor^ opiates foil. 

' FirtiLC the h^nt treaeuit. 
Virtue, the streneth and beauty of the soul. 
Is the best gift of Heav*n : a happiness 
That» even above the smUcs ana frowns of tate^ 
Exalts great natui-e^s favomites: a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred. It is the only jjcxxl 
Man justly boasts o^ or can ctdl Ins own. 
Hiches are oft by guilt and baseness eai*n*d. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, 
Are riches woith our care ; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opidence supplied :) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fau*est .lights 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteoos Providence. 

Ca?tCemfifation, 
As yet "tis midni^t deep. The wear)' clouds^ 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep. 
Let me associate with the senous night. 
And contemplation, her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake ofTth' intrusive cares of day. 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train! 
\yhere are ^ou now .> and what is youi* amount? 
Vexation. dis;ippointmenc, and remorse. 
Sad, sick ning thought ! And jet, deluded man» 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 
And brc^en slunibei's, rises still resolv'd. 
With new fittsh'd hopes, to run tlie g;iddy round. 

Pleaaures of i^icty, 
A fteity bdiev'd, is joy begim ; 
A Deity adoi*'d, is joy edvanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
£«ach branch of piety delight inspires r 
Faith builds a biidge from this world to the next. 
O'er death's dzu'k gulf, and all its horror hides; 
Praise^ the sweet exhalation of our joy. 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Pray'r ardent o|>ens heav'n, lets down a sti'eam 
Of glory^ on the consecrated hour 
Of man m audience with the Deity. 
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CHAPTER II. 
NAJtRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Tlie Bears and the Bef». 




In artful cells, their luscious \\omx\ ; 
O'orjoyM they seiz'd, wkh ejigcr haste» 
Liixunous on the rich repast. 
Alarm VI at this, the little ci-ew, 
About their ears, vindictive flew. 

2. The beasts, unable to sustain 

Th' unequal combat, quit tlie plain: 
Half-blind with rage, i*nd nwid with paiil, 
'i'heir native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now, discreeter grown. 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain. 
That plca.stire's ever bought with pain. 

3. So when tlw? i^ildfd Ixiits of vice. 
Are plac'd betore our longing eyes,< 
Witb greedy haste we snatch our fiV 
And sw jjlow down the latent ill : 
But wlniU experience opes our eye- 
A way the fancied pleasure dies. 

It flies, but oh f too late we find, 

It leaves a real sting belrind. — Merrick. 

SECTION II. 

T/ie J^'^ght'mgalc and the Crlow-warnu 
\. A NXGHTiNGALK, that all day long 
Had checr'd the village with his song. 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventi<le was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eiigerly ai-ownd. 
He spied far on, upon the gix>und, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-wonn bv his s^ark« 
So, stooping down from Iviwthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop* 
2. The worm, awai*e of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 
•* Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
*• As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your soog; 
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For "twas the self-same Pow*r divine^ 
Taught you to 8ing» aiid me to shine; 
That you with music, I with H^ht, 
Mig)it beautify aud cheer the night.'* 
5. The songster heard his shoK orationi 

And, warbling out his^ approbation, 
" ReleasM him^ as niy story teil^ 
And found a supper some where else. 
Hence, jarring sectaries may leam^ 
Their i-eal int'reist to discern ; 
That brotI>er should not war with brother, 
And woi*ry and devour each other : 
But sinjg and shine by sweet consent 
Till lite's poor, ti^usient night, is spent; 
Respecting, in each otlier's case, 
Tlic gifts of nature aud of grace. 
- 4. Those Christians best desen^e the naraCi 
Who studiously make peace their idm : 
Pej>^, both the duty aiid the prize 
Oi him that ci^eeps, and him tuat €ic8.— Co\rpBlb 

SECTION III. 

T/ie Trials of Virtue. 

!. Plac*d on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's op'ning scene survey'd i 
I view'd its ills of various kind. 
Afflicted and afraid. 

2. But chief my fear the dangers mov'd 

That virtue's path enclose ; 
My heart the wise pursuit approv'd ; 
fiat O, what toils oppose! 

3. For see, ah see ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrors nuse, 
Its siiai*es delusive spread. 
4. how shall I, with heart prepar'd, 
Those teiTors learn to meet f 
How, from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperienc'd feet? 
5. As thus I iTius'd, oppressive sleep. 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil.— The wat'ry deep, 
(An object strange and new,) 
€. Before nve rose: on the wide siiore 
Observant as I stood. 
The gathering stonns around me roa« 
And heave the boiling fiood. 
/. Near ami more near the billows rise 
Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death, to my aifrightedeyes, 
Apj)roacU'diii every wave. 
8. What hojje, or whither to retreat f 
Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
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Chni fear had fcttetM fa»t my feet. 

And chain'd lOjf speechless toiigue. 
9. 1 felt my heart withm me die; 

>A^en sudden to mine ear, 
A voice> descending from on high, 

Reprov'd my eiTing fear. 

10. "What the' the swelfing surge thon sec 

Impatient to devour; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God^s decree, 
And thankful own his pow'r. 

11. * Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

• Thus far,' th' Almighty said, 
* Thus far, no farther, rage ; and her* 

*Let thy proud waves be stayM.' ** 
12. 1 heard ; and lo ! at once control] 'd. 

The waves, in wild retreat. 
Back on themselves reluctant rotl'df 

And, murm'rin^, left my feet 

13. Deeps, to assembling deeps, in vain 

Once moi*e the signal gave : 
The shores tlie rushing weight sustain. 
And check th' -asurpine wave. 

14. Convinc'd, in nature*s volume wisci 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes, 
Th' instructive vision ftecL 

15. Theii why thus heavy, O my soul ! 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thv thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

16. Let faith suppress each riwng fear, 

Each anxious doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here, 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17. He to thy ev'ry trial knows. 

Its just restraint to give; 
Attentive to beholdthy ^oea. 
And faithful to relieve. 

18. Then why thus heavy, O my soul! 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of futui-e ill ? 

19. Though gi'iefs unnumber'd throng the round. 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 
And curbs the headlong tide.— Merrick^ 

SECTION rv. 

The Yoiith arid the PMlosoJiher, 

1. A Grecian youth of talents rare. 
Whom Plato's philosophic care. 
Had form'd for viitue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too, 
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Would often boast his matchless skill. 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng. 
With graceful ease, and smackM ue thongs 
The idiot wonder they express'd. 
Was praise and transpoit to his breast 
8. At length, quite vain, ne needs would show 
His master what his art could do ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembling gi-ove confessM its fright; 
The wood-nymph started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned lyre. 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

3. Howe'er, the youth, with forward air. 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coui'sers spring. 
The chariot mai'ks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes, 
And ^outs, pureue him as he flies. 

4. Triumphant to the j»oal retum*d. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bii ni'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain. 
The self-same ti*ack he mants again ; 
Pu'.'sues with care the nice design,. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seizM the circling, crowd; 
The vouths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n'be.irded sages hailM tlie boy, 
And all but Plato gaz*d with joy. 

5. For he, deep-judijin^ sage, belield 
With pain tlie triumphs of the tield: 
And when the charioteer drcw nigh. 
And, fiush'd with hope, had caught liis eye, 
•* Alas ! unhappy youth," he cryxl, 

* Expect no praise from me ;" (and sigh'd.) 

6. ** With indigiiation I survey 

Such skill and judgment tlirown away : 

The time j)rofuse!y squander'd lhei*e. 

On, vulgar arts beneath thy care. 

If well emplov'd, at less expeniie. 

Had taught thee honour, vii1;i\e, sense ; 

And raised thee fi*om a coachman's fate. 

To govern men, and guide the state." — Whitehead. 

SECTION V. 

Diacourae between Adam and Eve, retiring to reat^ 

1. Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober liv'ry, all thmgs clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their erassy couoli, these to their nest9» 
Were sunk ; all but the woeful nighUngale. 
She, all night long, her am'rous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas d. Now glow'd the firmament 
O 
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With living sapphires; Hesperus, tliat led 
The starry ho«t, rode brightest, tul the rooao, 
Ri«Qg in clouded majesty, at length* 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

2. When Adam thus to Eve : ** Fair consort, th* hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest. 

Mind us of like repose ; »nce God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the Umely dew of sleep. 
Now filing with soft slumberous weight, inclmea 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle uiiemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body, or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways; 
While other animals unactive range. 
And of their dotnes (vod takes no account. 

3. To-morrow, ere fresh morning str^L the east 
With fii*st appi'oach of light, we must be risei^ 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 

Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys gpreen. 
Our walk at noon, with branches qyei'grown, 
That mock our scant manurinj^, and nequire 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton •gfDwth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

4i To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom'di 
•' My author and disposer, what thou bidst, 
Unargu'd, I obey ; so God ordains. 
With thee converaing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, finiit, and flow'r, 
Glist'rine with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth. 
After soft show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train : 

S But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sim 
On this deh^htful land ; nor herb, fruit, fiow*r, 
Giist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs; 
Nor grateful ev'ninf' mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glitt'ring star-li^ht, — without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine lucse ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath snui all eyes?*' 

6. To whom our general ancestor reply'd. 
* Daughter o{ God and man, accomplish'd Eve. 
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These have their course to finish round the earth. 
By niorrchv ev'nin^; and from land to landt 
In order, though to nations yet unborn. 
Ministering lignt prepar'd, they 'set and rise; 
Lest total darkness snould by nijght regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things ; whicli these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
Of various hifluence, foment, and warm. 
Temper, or nourish ; or in pare shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 

7. These then, though uiibeheld in deep of night. 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none. 
That heav'n would want spectatoi*s, God want praiM^i 
Millions of spiritual creatui*es wiUk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 
All tliese with ceaseless praise his works behola. 
Both day and night How often, from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to others* note, ^, 

Singing their great Ci'eator ? Oft in bands, ^" " ' "* ^ 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 

With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds* 

In hill harmonic number join'd, their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to lieav'n.*' 

8. Thus talking, hand in hand, alone they pass'd 
On to their blissful bow'r. — 



Thei'e ai'riv'd, both stood» 



Both tiuTi'd ; and under open sky, ador'd 

The God that made the sky, air, earth, and heav*n, 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe, 

And starry i>ole. " Thoa also mad'st the night. 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employ'd^ 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

OrdainM bv thee ; and this delicious place. 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, ana uncn^t falls to the ground. 

But thou hast promis d from us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol ^ 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep."'— Mkltoix 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and DttUfK 

1. Lo ! a form* divinely bright. 
Descends, and bursts upon my sight : 
A seraph of illustrious birth ! 
(Religioa was her name on eaith ;) 
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Supremely sweet her radiant face. 
And blooming^ with celestial grace ! 
Three shining cherubs formed her train, 
\Vav*d their ueht wings, and reach'd the plain: 
Faith, with subliTne and piercing eye, 
Anu pinions iiutt'rin^ for the sky ; 
Here Hopi^ .that smiling angel, standj^ 
And guldxH% anchors erace her hands; 
ITiere Chan v, in robes of white. 
Fairest and fa\ 'rite maid of light 
2. The semph spoke — ** ^i% Reason's part 
To uovern and to guard the hea!t ; 
To lull the wayward soul to rest. 
When hopes and fears distract the bi'east. 
Reason mav calm tfiia doubtful strife, 
And steer thy bark through various life : 
But when the storms of death are nigh. 
And midnight darkness veils the sky, 
Siiall Reason then lirect thy sail, 
I)!Hpei*se the clouds, or sink the gale ? 
Stranger, this dcill alone is mine^ 
Skill that transcends ftis scanty line." 
S. ** H^vere thyself— thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinas» 
Angels are but unbodied minds : 
Wiien the paitition- walls decay, 
Men emerge angels from their clay. 
Yes, when the frailer body dies,^ 
The soul asseits her kindred skies. 
But minds, though sprung fmm heav'aly race. 
Must fii^st be tutor *d for the place: 
The joys ahcve are undei-stood. 
And relished only by the good. 
Who shall assume this guardian care ; 
Who sliall seaii-e tht»r biith-right tliere ? 
Souls are my charge — ^to me 'tis giv'u 
To train them for their native heav'n." 
4. " Know then— who bow the early knee, 
And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wisely, when Temptation waits. 
Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 
W^ho dare to own my injur'd cause. 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Qr scorn to deviate to the wrong. 
Though persecution lifts her thong ; 
Though all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise tlie stake and light the Are ; 
Know, that for such superior souls. 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles : 
Whei'e spirits shine with pui*er ray. 
And brignten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundless friendship rales; 
(No friends tliat change, no love that cools;) 
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X^licre rising floods of knowledge roU, 

And pour, and pour upon the sguI !*' 
5. " But Where's the passage to the skies ?— 

The road through death's black valley lies. 

Nay, do not shudder at my tale ; 
' Though dark the shades, yet safe the vale. 

This path the best of men have trod ; 

And who'd decline the i-oad to God ? 

Oh .' 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
. This favour can't be priz'd too high." 

6 While thus she spoke, my looks express'd 
The raptures kindling in my breast ; 

Mv soul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When the stem monarch of the grave, 
With haughty strides approach'd:— aj^az'd 
I stood, and trembled as 1 gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'd each anxious fear. 
And kindly wip*d the fallhig tear ; 
Then hasten'd, with expanded wing^ 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 

7 But novf what milder scenes arise ! 
The tyrant drops his hostile ^ise ; 
He seems a ^outh divinely fair ; 

In graceful ringlets waves his hair ; 
His wings their whit'ning plumes display. 
His burnish'd pHmes, reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest, . 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 

I view'd the chanee with sweet surprise ; 
And, Oh ! I panted tor the skies : 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath. 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death.*-CoTTOK. 

CHAPTER III. ' 
mOACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The ranitv of TVealth. 
. KOxinore thus brooding o^er yon heap. 
With av'rice painful vi^Us keep ; 
Still unenjoy'cl the present store, 
Still endless sighs are breath'd for more* 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize. 
Which not all India* a treasure buys ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r i 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
lu life, can love be bo\ight with gold ? 
Ar^ friendshi/i'a pleasures to be sold ? 
No — ^all that's worth a wish — a thought^ 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind ; ^ 

Let nobler views engage thy mind. — Dr. Johxslok* 
02 
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SECTION n. "^ 

Nothing formed m vaifu 

t. Let no prcsaming impious railer tax 

Creative wisdom, as it aueht was fonn'd 

In vain, or not for admirable ends. 

Siiall little, haup^hty ignorance pronounce 

His works unwise, of which the smallest part 

Exceeds the narrow vision of her muid ? 

As if, upon a fuU^proportion'd dome^ 

On swelling columns heavM, the pride of art» 

A critic-flv, whose feeble my scarce spreads 

An hich around, with blind presumptbn bold* 

Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 
2, And lives the man, whose universal eye 

Has swept at once ih' unbounded scheme of things; 

Mark'd their dependence so, and firm accord. 

As with unfault'ring accent to conclude. 

That this availeth naught? Has any seen 

The mighty cli^n of beings, lessening down 

From infinite perfection, to the brinlc 

Of drear)r nothing, desolate abyss ! 

From which astonish'd thought, recoiling, turns ? 

Till then alone let zealous piuise ascend. 

And hymns of holy wonder to that Power, 

Whose wisdom slimes as lovely in our mind% 

As on our smiling eyes his servant sun.— TuoMSOK. 

SECTION HL 

On Pride, 

1. Or all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak Head with strongest bias rules^ 
Is pride ; the never-failing vice of fools. 
Wnatwer nature has hi worth deiwM, 

She gives in large recruits of needfid pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swcll'd with wind. 
Pride, whei'e wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills UT) all the mighty void of sense. 

2. If once right reason drives that cloud away. 
Truth bveaks upon us with resistless day. 
Tnist not youi'self ; but, your defects to know. 
Make use of ev'ry friend— and ev Vy foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian si)ring! 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 
And drinking largel)r sobei-s us again. 

3. Fir*d at first sight with what the muse impaits, 
In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of ats; 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
Rut more advanced, beholcl with strange surprise. 
New distant scenes of endless science rise • 
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So^ pleas'd at first the tow'iing Alfis we tiy. 
Meant o'er ilie vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But, those attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growinjg; labours of the lengthened way ; 
Th* incrcHsing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes; 
Hills peep o'er liills, and Alps on Alps aiise.— Pope. 

SECTION IV. . 

Cruelty to Brutes censured^ 

1. 1 WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac'd with polish'd manners and fine sense. 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

\Vlio needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may ci-ush the snail. 

That crawls at evening m the public paUi ; 

But he that has humanity, forewam'ci, 

Will tread aside, and let tlie reptile live. . 

2. The ci'eeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 
And chai^'d perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th* alcove. 

The chamber, or refectory, may die, 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, when held within their proper bounds, 

And guiltless of offence they range the air. 

Or taJke their pastime in the spacious field. 

There they are pilvileg'd. And he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 

Disturbs th' economy of nature's i*ealm. 

Who, when she forni'd, design'd them an abode. 

3. The sum is this : if man's convenience, health. 
Or safety interfere, his lights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extiu^ish tlieirs. 
Else they are all, the meanest things that arc, 
As free to live and to enjoy that life. 

As God was fi-ee to form them at the first. 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them alL 

4. Ye, therefoi-e, \vho love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonour'd ami deiil'di in most. 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent liand 

1 o check thcni. But, alas ! none sooner slioots. 

If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth, 

'^rhan cruelty, most dev*lish of them all. 

5. Mercy to him thcU slunvs it, is the rule 
And righteous liaiitation of its act. 

By which heav'n moves in pai'd'nin^ guilty man ; 
And he that shows none, being ri]"e in years, 
• And conscious of the ontrai^c he commits 

Shall seek it, and not find it hi his turn. — Cowpkr 
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SECTION V, 
ParafihroMe on the latter fiart of the 6th chapter of St, Msithru 

1. Whxk my breatt labours with oppressive care, 

And o'er my cheek descends t|ie falling tear ; 

While all my warrine passions are at strife* 

Oh ! 1^ me listen to the words of life ! 

Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart. 

And thus he rai8'(4 from earth the drooping heart. 
S. " Think not, when all your scanty stores USqt^, 

Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 

Thmk not, when worn tlie homely robe appears^ 

While on tlie roof the howling tempest bears ; 

What farUier shall this feeble life sustain, 

And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs again. 

3. Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the £air body, its investing weed i ^ 
Behold ! and look away vour Tow despair*- 
See the light tenants of tne barren air : 

To them, nor stores nor granaries, belong ; 
Naught, but the woodland, and the pleasmg song] ' 
Yet, vour kind heav*nly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 

4. To him they sing when spring renews the plain ; 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain: 

He hears the ga^, and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty, fills them all« 

5. Observe the rising lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless gi*ow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright thCT glew .' 
What regal vestments can with them compare .' 
What king so shining ! or what quet;n so fair ! 

6. If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say i 

Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than they r'-» Tho^ison. 

SECTION VI. 

The death of a Good Man a strong incentive to virtue, 

1. The chamber where the good man meets his fate^ 
Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 

or virtuous life, q^uite in the verge of heav'n. 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 
Receive the blessine, and adore the chance. 
That threw in this Bethesda your disease: 
If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure . 

2. For, here, resistless demonstration dwells; 
A death-bed's a detector of the heart 

Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask, ' 

Through life's grimace, that mistress of the scene! 
Here real, and apparent, are the same. 
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Ycni see the man ; yoa see his hold on heav «^ 
li sound his virtue, as Philander's sound. 
3. Heav'n wiuts not the last moment ; owns her fnends 
On this side death, and points Uiem out to men ; 
A lecture, silent, but of sovereign power ; 
l^o vice, confusion : and to viitue, peace. 
VVhatever farce the boastful hero plays^ 
Virtue alone has majesty in death ; 
And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns*— Young. 

SECTION VII. 
RefiectionB on a Future State, from a review, of winter* 

1. Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns ti'eniendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How deiid tlie vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful ! Hoitoi* wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behold, fond man I 

See heitr thy pictur'd life : pass some few years. 

Thy flow'ringspnng, thy summer's ardent strength. 

Thy sober autumn fading into age. 

Ana pale concUuUng winter comes at last. 

And shuts the scene* 

2. Ah ? whither now ai-e fled 
Tliose drenms of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fanie } 
Those restless cares? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? th©se veerine thought^ 
Ijost between gooti and ill, that sh.ir'd ihy life r 

S. All now are vanishM ! Virtue s<)ic survives, 

Immoital, never- failing friend of man, 

His g^ide to happiness on high. And sec ! 

*Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 

Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning natui-e, hears 

The new-creatinuj woM, and starts to life. 

In ev'iT heightcn'd form, from |min and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme. 

Involving all. and in a perfect wlmle 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads. 

To reason's eye remi'd clears up apace. 
4. Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind pi*esumptuous ! now, 

Contounded in the dust, aaore that Power 

And Wisdom, oft arraign 'd : see now the cause 

Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd. 

And died neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall, and bitterness of soul ; 

Why the lone widow and her oiphans, pin'd 

In starving solitude ; while luxury. 

In palaces lay straining her low thought. 

To form unreal wants : why heav'n-oorn truth« 

And moderation fair, wore the red marki 

Of superstition's scourge : why licens'd pain. 

That cruel spoiler, that embosomed foe^ 

Imbttter'i all our bliss. 
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Yegooddistre«s'd! 
Te ndble few! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhi]e« 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A tittle pftft, deem'd evU^ is no more : 
The storms of wintry time Will quickly pass» 
And one unbounded q>ring encircle alid— Thomson. 

SECTION VIII. 

Adam*B advice to Rvct to avoid temfitatimu 

1. " O WottAK, best are all things as the will 

Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much less man, 

Or aught that might his happv state secure, 

Secure from outward force. Within himself 

The dan^r lies, yet li*?9 within his pow'r: 

Against his will he can receive no harm. 
2. But God left free the will j for what obeys 

Reasoiii is free, and reason he made right ; 

But bid her well beware, and still erect. 

Lest, by some fair appearing good sur|)ns'd9 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid. 

Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 

That 1 should mind thee oft : and mind thou me. 
% Firm we subsist, yd ])ossible to swerve. 

Since reason not impossibly may meet 

Some specious object by the foe suboniM, 

And fail into deception unaware. 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'd* 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and most likely if from me 

'I'hou sever not ; trial will come unsouglit 
4 Wouldst thou approve thy constancy ? approve 

Fit*st thy obedience ; th' other who can know> 

Not seemg thee attempted, who attest ^ 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus wam'd tho>i seem'st, 

Go ; fr>r thy stay, not free, absents thee more : 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 

For God towards thee hath done his part ; do tlune.'* 

Mu.T9K« 
SECTION IX. 

On Procrastination. \ 

V Bit viae to-day ; *tn madness to defer : ; 

Next day the &tal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of lite. 
ProcntHtination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals,, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The VMt coQccmf of an etevnal scene. 
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d. Of man's miraculous mistakes^ thiB l>ear8 

The palm, •• That all men anrabout to live ;*• 

For erer on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the coropument to tbink« 

They one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 

On tflis reyersion,^akes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; thei.r future selves a^^lauds ; 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead! 

Time lodg'd in their own hands is foUy's vails; 

That lod^d in fate's, to wisdom they Gonsig;n ; 

The thing they can't but purpose, tliey postpone, 

*Ti8 not in foUy> not to scorn a fool ; 

And aout^e in num an wisdom to do more. 
3. AH promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that through ev'ry stage. When younj^ indeed* 

In fWi content we sometimes nobly rest* 

Unaoxious for ourselves ; and only wishy 

As duteous sons* our fatheis were more wise» 

At thirty* m^n suspects him)$elf a fool ; 

Knows it at foitv, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides nis infamous delay ; 

Pushes his prudent pmpose to reserve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought. 

Resolve;^ and i*e-resolves, then dies the same. 
^ And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men monal, but themselves; 

Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 

Strikes through their wounded hearts the sadden dread ; 

But their hearts wounded* like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 

As 6nm the wing no scar the sky retains ; 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

Ev*n with the tender tear which rfaturc sheds 

O'er those we lo^^ we drop it in their grave.— YouNS 

SECTION X. 
That PbUt^Qfihy^ tvhkh 9top» ai secondary cauHiy refirovea 

1. Happy die man who sees a God employ 'd 
In all the good and iU that checker life f 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold ixjsults, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; ([since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
* Then God might be suipris'd, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him and disturb 
The smooth and equal course pf his affairs. 

2. This truth, phil osf^ hv, though engle-ey 'd 
In nature's tender* 2ie« oft o'erlooks : 
And having touad his instrument, forgets 
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Or dUregarda, or^ more presumptuous stiU« 
Denies the pow*r that wields it. God pixx:laim8 
His hot displeasure a{;auiist foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the hcav*n 
In tempests ; quits his ^rasp upon the wiiida^ 
And gives them all their fury ; oids a plague 
Kindle a iieiy boil upon the skin. 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 

3. He calls for famine, and the meagre iiend ^ 
Blows mildew from between his snriverd lipfl» 
And taints the golden ear; he springs his rnine^ 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they w(»iL 
By necessary laws their sure effects^ 
Of action and re-action. 

4. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heait and banish rear. 
Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world ^ 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Form'd for his use* and ready at his will f 

Go^ dress thine eyes with eye-salve; ask of him. 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all.— C o w pK a. 

SECTION XL 

Indignant Sentiments on JStational Prejudices and Hatred; and on 

Slavery, 

1 Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, * • I 

Where rumour of oppression and decdt. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is painM, 

My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 

Or wrong and outi-age with w tiich earth is fill'd. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond I 

Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 

That £aU8 asunder at the touch of fire. 
% He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colour'd like his own ; and having pow'r 

T* enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interp<)s'd« 

Make enemies of nations, who had else. 

Like kindred drops, been raingl^ into one. 
t Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
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And worse tlian alL and moat to be deplor'dt 
As human nature's oroadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding hear^ 
We^s wnen she sees inflicted on a beast 

4. Then what is man ! And what man seeme thc^ 
And having human feelings^ does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man i 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To cany me, to &n me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd* 

5. No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 

I had much rather be myself the slav^ 
And wear the bonds, than listen them on him. 
We have' no slaves at home — then why abroad ^ 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave - 
That parts us, are emancmate and loos'd. 

6. Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; . 
They toudi our country, and their shackles &1L 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev*ry vein 

Of aU your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, maiikloa may feel her mercy toor-*CowPEiif 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION L 

TTje Morning' in Summer. 

1. THE meek-ey'd mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faJbt gleaming in the dappled east; 
Till far o*er ether spreads the wia'ning glow ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 

White break the clouds away. With quicken'd Stepj 
Brown night retires : young aay pours in apace. 
And opens aU the lawny prospect wide. 

2. The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top. 
Swell on the nght, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from tne bladed field, the feaniil hare 
Lunps, awkward : while along the forest-glade 
The ytM deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy. 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
;3.Roas'd by the cock, the scon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells. 
And from the crowded fold, in order drives 
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His flock to taste the verdure of the mom. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 
And^ ^ringing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the inigrant, and the alent hour, 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
4. For is there aurht in sleep can clmrm the wise ^ 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total exthictian of th' enlighten'd soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossihg through distempered dreams/ 
Who would, in such a gloomy state, remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev'rv muse 
And every blooming pleasure, waits without. 
To bless the wildly devious, morning walk /— Thom son 

SECTION n. 
Rural Sounds^ aa vfell a$ Rural Sighi», deUgkifui. 

1. Nor rural siffhta alone^ but rural souiidt 
Exhilarato the 8|»rit, and restore 

The uxie of languid nature. Mighty winda^ 

lliat sweep the skirt of some &r-8preaifing wooi^ 

Of ancient growth, make mtisio, ncHt unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding shores 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 

Unnumber'd oranches wavmg in the blas^ 

And all their leaves hat fluttering all at once; ' 

2. Nor less composure waits i;^n the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Thixmgh the dlelt- rock, and, chiming aa tney {dUA 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at lengpui 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green. 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 

' But animated nature sweeter still ; 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear. 

3. Ten thousand warUers cheer tlie day, and one 
The live-long night Nor these alone, whose notes . 
Nice finger'dart most emulate in vab. 

But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime. 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the b(xiing owl 
That hails the rising moon, have cliarms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh. 
Yet heard in scenes where peace tor ever reims. 
And only there, please highly for their sake.— ^owpkh. 

SECTION III. 

The nose, 

1. The rose had been wash'd, jnst wash'd in a sliower. 
Which Mary to Aima convey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbei**d the flower, 
\i\i\ weigh'd down its beautiful head 
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2. The cup was all fill -d, and tlie leaves were all wet. 

And It seem'd to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the fiouri&hing bush where it grew. 
3. 1 hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was ' 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown*4 » 




the pitiless part, 
Some act by the delicate mmd ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart. 
Already to soiTow resigned. 
.5. This elegant rose, had I Siaken it less. 

Might have bloom 'd with its owner awhile : 
Atid the tear that is wip'd with a little address. 
May be follow'd perhaps by a smile.— CowpEJi. 

SECTION IV. 

Care of Birds for their Young* 

1. As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Nut to be tempted irotn Iter tender task. 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Though the whole loosen d spring around her blows^ 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 

High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away : or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she suooen flits 
To pick, the scanty meal. 

2. Th' appointed time 
With pious toil fulfill'd, the callow youngs 
V^ann^d and expanded into perfect life^ 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light ; 
A helpless family, ciemondifig food . 

VS^ith constant clamour. O what pasekmithoi. 
What melting sentiments of kindly care^ 
On the new parents seize ! 
S. Away they fly 

ASectionate, and uiidesiring bear 
The most delicious morsd* to their young; 
Wluch equally distributed, again 
The search be|nns. Even so a gentle {lair. 
By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous moidd, 
AM charm'd with cares beyona tlie vulgv breast^ 
In some lone cot amid the mstant. woodi» 
Sufltdn*d alone hy providential Heav'n, 
Oft, as they weepiing ey^ their infisnt traii^ 
Check theirown iy^>etitefl^ andpve thcairan^-iw^TaonsaK. 

SECTION V. 

Liberty and Slavery eontrtuted. Fan of a ktter Vfritteujhm 

Italy f Ay Mdmwt, 

1. How has kind Heav'n adomM this happy landu 

And scattcr'd blesidngs with a wastcnil n»id ! 
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Bat what avail her unexhausted stores* 
' Her bloomings mountains, and her sunny shores, 
With all the eifts that heav'n and earth imparl 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
• While proud oppression in her valleys reign^ 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning orange, and the swelling grain; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wmes. 
And in the myitle's iragrant shade, repines. 
3. Oh, Liberty, thou pow r supremely bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
Perpetual pleasures m thy presence reign. 
Ana smiling plenty leads thy wanton train 
Eas'd of her load, subjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gav ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 
On foreign mountains, may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, ana mellow it to wine : ^' 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; _ 
Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, ^ 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine 
"Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle. 
And makes her barren roNcks, and her bleak mountains tnule. 

SECTION VL 

Charity, ^fiarafihroM on the \Zth chaftter off the Jint efik^k to 

the Corinthians, 

1 Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth. 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ^ 

Did Shadrach's <zeal my glowin^l>reast mapire^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice iii fire ;. 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw. 
When Moses gave them miracles, and laW: 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest. 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded ppay*r i 
That scorn of Vfe, would be but wild despair: 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice ; 
My hdth were form ; my eloquence were noise. 

2 Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

' Sidftens the high, and rears tne abject mind $ 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to giude 
Between vile shame, and aniitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 
^nd much she BoSersj as^e much believes 



r 
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Soft jpeoce she brin[^ wherever, she arriTes; 

She builds our qoiet as she forms oor Ihres ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even i 

And opens in each heart a little heaven. 
3. Each other gift, which God on man bestows^ 

Its proper bounds, and due restrictioii knows f 

To one fix'd purpose dedicates its power ; 

And finishing its act, exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what heaven decrees^ 

Knowledge shall feil and prophecy shall ceaie ; 

But lasting chanty's more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay. 

In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 

And endless good diiluse, and eudless praise recd,Te. 
•4. As through the artisfs intervening glassy 

Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 

A little we discover; but allow. 

That more remains unseen, than art can show ; 

8o whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 

High as we may, we lift our i*easan up, 

By faith directed, and confirm'd by hope ; 

Yet we are able only to survey 

Dawnings of beams, and promises of day : 

Heaven's fuller affluence mocks our dazzled sight; 

Too g^at its swiftness, and too strone its light. 
5. But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell dr 

The sun ^all soon be face to face behdd. 

In all his robes, with all his ^lory on, 
* Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then constant Faith, and holy Hope snail die. 

One lost in certaintv, and one in joy : 

Whilst thou, more nappy power, lair Ch' Jity, 

Triumphant sister, greatest of the three. 

Thy office, and thy nature still the same. 

Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum'd thy fUme, 

Shalt still sui*vive 

Shalt stand before the hosts of heaven confest, 

For ever blessing, and for ever blest— Prdp^. 

SECTION VII. 

Picture of a Good Man. H 

.1'. Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw^ 

What nothing else tnan angel can exceed* 

A man on earth devoted to the skies; . 

Like ships at sea, while in, above the world* 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 

Behold him seated on a mount serene. 

Above the fogs of sense, and pasaon't storm j 

All the bl^k cares, and tumults of this li^ 

Like harmlc^ thunders, breaking at hit iwf^ 

Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
% Barth's genuine sons, the sceptred^ and the ^ve, 
P2 
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A mini^ed BBob ! « waad'tme herd! he 8ee% 
BewQaor^d in ^ -vale; in aii unlike ! 
HitiullreTeiaeiRaU! What higher praise / 
What stronger demonstration of ^e neht \ 
The present aM their cafe; the fiiture nis. 
When publibwel&re oaIl% or private want» 
They^ give, to fiune^ his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues vanush nature ; his exalt 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own. 

3. Theirs the wiU ohasc of false felicities; 
Heb, the compos'd possession of the true. 
Alike througnout is his consistent piece, 
AU of one colour, and an even threeul ; 
Whil''. paarfcy-oolottr'd shades of haptraiess. 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each pun of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows thdr nakedness. 

4. He sees with other eyes than theirs : where they 
Behold a aun, he 'q^ies a Deity; 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains^ he but atoms sees; 
An empire m his balance* wei|;hs a min. 
They thin^ terrestrial worship as cuvine : 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust. 
That dims his u^ht and shortens his survey. 
Which lonss, in mfinite^ to lose all bound. 

5. Titles and nonourB, nf they prove his &t^} 
He lays aside to fiaa his digmty ; 

No dignity the)r find in aught besides. 
THpy triumph in extemal& (which ocnceal 
Man's real glory, j, proud of an eclipse : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so ^;reat in man, as man. 
Too dear he holds his mt'rest, to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his rijg;ht invade ; 
Their int'rest^ like a lion, lives on prey. 

6. They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he suataiBs with temper, looks on heav'ii. 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Naught, Dut what wounds his virtue, wounds his ]>eace 
A coveiM heart their characterdef^ids ; 
A covered heart denies him half his praise. 

7. With nakedness his innocence agrees .' 
While their broad foliage testifies their, fsdl ! 
There no joys end, where his full feast be^ns : 
His joys create, theirs murder, fiiture bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone; 

And his alone triumphantly to ^ink 

His true existence is not yet begun. 

His glorious course waa^ yestercuiv, complete : 

Death, then, was w^licoine ; yet life still is sweet.— Young 
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SECTION VIII. 

ThefUea9ure9 of ReHremeiU, 

1. KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public T9%i^, 
Deq^in tne irale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Draks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

2. What thou|^h the dome be wantine, whose proud gate, 
Each momme, vomits out the sneaJKtng crowd 

Of flatterers false, and in their turn abus'd^ 

Vile intercourse ! What though the glitt'ring robe. 

Of ev'ry hue reflected light can pve, 

Or floated loose, or stiff with mazy gold> 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not i 

What though, from utmost land and sea purveyed. 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death ? What though his bowl 

Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds. 

Oft of gay care, he tosses out the nieht. 

Or mdfts the thoughtless hours in idle state ? 

What though he knows not those fantastic joys» 

That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 

A lace of pleasure, but a heart of pain. 

Then* hollow moments undelighted all ? 

Sure peace is his; a solid life estranged 

To disappointment, «ad fellacious hope. 

3. Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich. 

In herbs and fruits; whatever greens the sprinK^ 
When heaven descends in showers ; or bends ^e bough 
When summer reddens, and when autumn' beams : 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wanting ; nor the milky di-ove. 
Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vsde; 
Nor bleating mountains, nor the chide of streams, 
And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade. 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song. 
Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains Clear. 

4. Here too dwells simple truth ;- plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty; sound unbroken youths 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil : 

Calm contemplation, and poetic eased^l^HOMSON 

SECTION IX. 

rhcpiMMwn and benefit of an improroedandvfeU'directed IfPtagi* 

naikm, 

1. Oh ! blest of Heaven, who not the languid songs 
Of luxurv, the aren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave • 
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Thote ever bloominf; sweets, which, from the store 

Of lutture, Cur imagmation cuUsi 

To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What though not flcQ 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of envied life ; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 

Yet nature's care^ to all her children just. 

With richer treasures, and an ampler state^ 

Endows at large whenever happy man 

Will deign to use them. 
% His the city's pomp, 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 

The breathmg mari}le and the sculptur'd gdld^ 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 

His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him^ the hand 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute ftx>m her wings : 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk* 

And loves unfelt attract him. 
3» Not a bi*eeze 

Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 

From all the tenants of the Mrarbling shade , 

Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partal^e 

Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mino^ 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she se^s at home. 

To find a kindred oixler ; to exert 

Within herself this elegance d[ love. 

This fair inspir'd delight : her tempcr'd pow'rs 

Refine at len^^th, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 
4. But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
• On nature's form, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces^ she assumes the port 

Of that Etenml Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs? 

Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits^ to indolence and fear f 
5 Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied coiirse, 

The elements and seasons: all declare 

For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 
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The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine ; he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be jgreat like tiim, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day^. 

With his conceptions; act ui>on his plan; 

And form to his* the relish of their souls.— Akenside. 

CHAPTER V. 
F ATRETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. , •. { 

^ The Hermit, . / 

/ Vl' the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, •' 

And- mortals the sweets of forgetfiilness prove ; 
WRen naught but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove. "^ 
*Twas thu^w the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his narp rung symphonious, a hermit began; 
No more with himselior with nature at war. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. -^ 
3. " Ah ! why, all abandoned to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, ' 

And son'ow no longer thy bosom inthi'al. — -^ 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Moum, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn ; 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away : 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return. ,— 
3. "Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, . 

The moon lialf extinguish'd,4ier crescent displays: 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on liigh 

She shone, and the planets wei'e lost in her Uaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The*path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ! 

Ah fool ! to exult in a elory so vain ! >r. 

4 ** I'is night, and the lanascape is lovely no more : *3%a 

I mourn, but, ye woodlanas, I mourn not for you; < 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh iragrance, and glitt'ring with dew* 
'Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; ^*t ■■' 

Kind Qature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall oay aawn on the xught of the gi'ave ! 
5. " Twas thus by the ^lare of £gdse science betray 'd. 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to ahorte^ 

destruction before me, and sorrow behind 
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O pity, great Father of light, then I cried» 

Thy creature who £iati would not wiuider from thee t 
Lo, humbled in dust, I rcUua ulsh m v pride : 

From doubt and from danuiess tnou only canst free. 
6 " And darkness and doubt, are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on &e traveller, faint and astray. 

The brieht and the balmy effulgence of mom. 

/See truth, love, and mercy, m triumph descending. 
And nalui^ all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 
And beauty immortal, awakes from the tomb." — ^B^attik 

SECTION IL 

The Beggar's Petition, 

1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest ^an ; 
Oh ! give relief and Heaven will bless your stm«. * 

2. These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak j *- 
- These hoary locka^ procuum my lengthened years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief* worn cheek» % 

Has been the channel to a flood of tears* *^ 

3. Yon house, erected on the ri»ng ground. 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty tnere a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. «-- 

4. Hard is the hXe of the infirm and poor ! 

Her^ as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A jpamper'd menial drove me from the door. 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. «^ 

5. Oh ! taJ^e me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 
For I am poor, and miserably old. ^'^ 

G. Should I reveal the sources of my grieC 
If soft humanity e'er touch'd your breast. 
Your hands would not withhold the kind rdief ; 
And tears of i>ity would not be i*eprest >• 

f. Heav'n sends mismrtunes ; ^vhy shcxild we repine ? 

'TIS Heav'n has brought me to the state you see ; • 

And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of misery. -v' 

8. A little farm was mv paternal lot ; 

• Then, like the lark, I ^rightly hail'd the mom; 
But ahMlppression fbn:*d me from my cot, 
My cattle died, and lighted was my conw 0^ 

9. My daughter, once the comfort of my age, ' 
- - ^ur'd oy a viUain from her native nome^ 

Is cast BbmiaM on the world's wide stage. 
And doomM m scanty poverty to roam. ^^ 
10. My tender wife^ sweet soother of my care ! 1 

Struck with and angmsh at the stem decree^ I 
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Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to despair^ 
And left the world to wretchedness and m^ .^ 
1 1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest f^an : 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav*n will bless your atore*..^ 

SECTION III. 
Unhafipy cloae of Life. 

1. How shocking must thy summons be, O Death! 

To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 

Who^ counting on long years of pleasure here. 

Is quite unfui*nish'd for the world to come ! 

In tnat dread moment, how the frantic soul 

Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 

Ruas to each avenue, and shrieks for hc3p; 

But shrieks m vain ! How wishftiUy sheliiolEs 

On all she's leaving, now no longer heFUri 
3. A little .longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O m»ht she stay to wadi aw^v herstakw; 

And fit her for her poasaee ! Mournftil t%ht ! 

Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev^rv groan ' 

She heaves is big with hcnror. But the fbe^ 

Like a staunch mind'rer, steady to his purpose^ 

Pursues her close, through ev^ry lane of life ; 

Nor misses once tiie track ; but presses on, 

Till, forced at last to the tremenaous verge, 

At once she sinks to everiosting ruin^-^BLAiR. 

SECTION IV. 

Elegtf to Pity. 

1. Hail, lovely pow'r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh. 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 
Whose tears, spontaneous, crystallize the eye. 
When rigid iate, denies the pow^r to bless. 

2. Not 2Xi the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry m^ads, can with that sigh compare ^ 
Not dew-drops elitt'ring in the morning ray. 
Seem near so oeauteous as that falling tear. 

3. D^vdd of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-stainM traces, mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. 

4. Come, lovely nymph, ana range the mead witk me. 

To spring the partridge from the gmlefol foe : 
From secret snares the strueeling bira to free ; 
And stop the hand uprats d to ^ive the blow* 

5. And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conqrine gleam« 
Let us, slow wand'ring where the current Bows^ 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 
6^ Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care. 
To me thy sympathetic gifts impart : 

c 
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Teacln me in friendship's griefs to bear a share, 
A^ juiUy boast the een'roiis feeling heart 

7. Teach me to sooth the nelpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid, the widow's woes assuage ; 
To misery's moving cries to yield relief: 
And be the sure resource of drooping i^ 

8. So when the genial spring of life shall lade, 

And unking nature own the dread decay. 
Some soul congenial then may lend its ud. 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

FStmsi 9UMtosed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, during ^ 
90tttary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez* 

1. 1 AM monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is ncne to (fispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord oi the fowl and the brute. 
Oh solitude ! where are the charm& 

That sages have seen in thy face f • 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reien in this horrible place. 
2. 1 am out d numanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 
• My form with indiiference see : 
Thev are so unacquainted with man, 

Tneir tameness is shocking to me. 

3. Society, fiiendship, and love. 

Divinely bestow'd upon man. 
Oh, had I the wings ot a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then mi^ht assuage 

in the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

4. Religion! what treasure untold, 

Reades in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can anbrd. 
But the sound of the church-goine bell. 

These vallies and rocks never iieard; 
Ne'er si^h'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appear'd. 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sporti 

Convey to this desolate shore. 
Some cordial endearinjg; report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then se&fl 

A wish or a thought afiter me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 
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6. Ho^ fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Coropar'd with the speed of its flight, , 

The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift- winged arrows of light. * 
When I think of my own native lanc^ 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas! recollection at hand. 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 
f • But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy— encouraging thought I 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot.— -Cowper 

SECTION Wh-^Graiitude. 

1. When all thy mercies, O my God! 
My rising soul sui-veys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise, 
i O how shall words, With equal warmth* 
The gratitude declare, 
1 hat glows within my ravish'd heart i 
But thou canst rcad it there. 
^' Thy providence my life sustained* 
And all my wants redrest. 
When m the suent womb I lay. 
And hung upon the breast. 
4 To all my weak complaints and cries. 
Thy mercy lent an ear. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learu'd, 
TL'o form themselves in pray'r. 

5. Unnumbered comforts to my soul. 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my Infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

6. When, in the slipp'ry paths of yoiith. 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
Thine arm, unseen, convey'd me safe. 
And led me up to man. 
T, Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths^ 

It gently clear'd my way ; * ^ 

And through the pleasing snares of vice. 

More to be fear'd than they. ^ 

t. When' worn with sickness, oft hast thou. 
With health renewed my face ; 
And, when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
Reviv'd my soul -mtli gr?\ce. 
9. Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 
Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend. 
Has doubled all m\' store. 
O 
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10. Ten thousand, thousand precious g^fta^ 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Kor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 
n. Through ev'ry period of my life. 
Thy goodness 111 pursue ; 
And^after death, in distant worlds. 
The glorious theme renew. 
12. When nature fails, and day and night. 
Divide thy works no more. 
My evep-grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thv mercy shall adore. 
IS. Throu^n all eternity, to thee, 
A joyful song III raise ; 
ForO! eternity^ too short 

To utter aU thy praise. — ^AsDZSON. 

SECTION VII. 

AManpervhmg in the Snow; from whence reJUctiwa mre raiaei 

on the nmetiea of Life. 

1. As thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce^ 
All winter drives along the darken'd air ; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend. 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes^ 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain; 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. 

2. How sinks his soul ! 
What olack despair, what horror fills his heart! 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow. 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste. 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closes fast. 
And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

S. Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire descent, beyond tlie pow'r of frost ! 

Of faithless bo^s ; of precipices hu|;e, 

Smooth'd up with snow ; and what is land, unknown, 
. What water, of the still unfrozen springy 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 

Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 

Mix'd with the tetider anguish nature id&oots 
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ThroiMph the wrung bosom of the dying mai^ 
His ymct his children, and his friends unseen* 

5. In vain for him th' officious wife prei>ares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warmi 
In vain his little children, peeing out 

Into the mingled storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends^ nor saci*ed home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o*et his inmost vitals creeping cold. 
Lays him al(mg the snows a stineird corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the nc^hem blast. 

6. Ah, litrle think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround; 
They wno their thoughtless hours in giddy mirths 
And wanton, often ciuel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think thejr, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 
How manv sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring fiame ! How many bleeds 
Bv shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

7. How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Shut ftt)m tne common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery J Sore pierc'd by wintry windsi 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
^ Of cheerless poverty .' How many shake 
With all the fiercer toitures of the mind. 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ! 

8. How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest fiiends. 
And point the parting anguish ! Thought, fond man. 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless Uls, 

That one incessant struggle render life. 
One scene of toil, of sufiering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd. 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm. 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
- Refining still, the social passions work. — ^Thomson. 

SECTION VIII. 

ji Morning Hymn, 

1. These are thy glorious works. Parent of good* 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wond'rous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavena^ 
To us mvifflble, or dimly seen 
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In these thy lower works ; yet these declare; ^ 

Thy goodness b^ond thought, and pow'r ctivine. 
3. Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Aneels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without nigh^ 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 

On eatth, join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stara, last in the train of night. 

If better thou bdong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With Uiy ori^ht circlet, praise him in thy sphere^ 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 

Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 

And when high noon hast gainM, and when thou fell'sL 
3. Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that fiies; 

And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. - 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

Ana nourish all things; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great maker still new praise. 
i. Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or ^y. 

Till the sun paint your fieecy skirts with g^d. 

In honour to the world's great author rise ! ^ 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 

Rifflng or falling, still advance his praise. 
5« His praise, ye whids, that from four quarters b!ow. 

Breathe son or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines^ 

With ev'ry plant, in sig^ of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warblers ye flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his prsdse* 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds. 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
6. Ye that m waters glide, ana ye that walk 
, The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 

Witness if I be silent, mom or even, ^ 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taueht his praise. ^ 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be boahteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.*->MiLTON 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I.— Ocfc to Content. 

1. THOU, the nymph with placid eye! 
O seldom found, yet ever nign ! 

Receive my temp*rate vow : 
Net all the storms that shake the pole» 
Can e'er disturb thy halcvon sool* 
And smooth, unalter^ bit)w. 
3. come, in simplest vest array'd. 
With all thy sober cheer display'd^ 

- To bless my longing signt; 
Thy mien compos'd, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 
And chaste subdu'd delight 

3. No more by varying pas^ons beat, 

gently guide my pu^rim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwelL 

4. Simplicity, in attic vest. 

And Innocence, with candid breast. 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years, 
. Fair, opening through this vale of tears, 

A vista to the sky. 

5. There Health, through whose calm bosom glide 
The temp'rate joys in even tide. 

That rarelv ebb or flow ; 
And Patience tnere, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek. 
To meet the ofFer'd blow. 

6. Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 

A tyrant master's wanton rage, < 

With settled smiles, to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek, submitted head. 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

7. But thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the groundi 
Moss-rose and violet, blossom round 

And lily of the vale. 
8 O say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy pow*r. 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, fnendly to the musi"- 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse. 

Ana shed thy milder day ^ 
03 
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beneath^ 
breatlie. 




If such aft hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let roe hear thy soothing vcncej 

LoW'Wldi^^riiig thitmgh the-^adc.---BARBAULO« 

SECTION n. 
The Shefiherd and the PhilMofiher. 

1. Remote from cities livM a swaint 

Unvex*d with all the cares of gain; 

His head was sUver'd o'er with age^ 

And long experience made him saee; 

In summer's heat and winter's cola, 

He fed his fiock, and nenn'd the fold; 

His hours in cheerful labour flew. 

Nor envy nor ambition knew : 

His wisdom and his honest fame. 

Through all the country, iTos'd his nam^ 
3. A deep philosopher (whose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schools) 




ny toil 

O'er books consufn'd the midnight oil? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd* 
And the vast sense of Plato ueigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 
And hast thou fathom'd TuUy's mind? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, 
Bv various fates, on realms unkncwn, 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd^ 
Their customs, laws, and mannera weigh'd ^ 




tried ; 
foreign'parts, 
To read mankind, their l^vs and ai*ts; 
For man is practised in disgjuise ; 
He cheats tne most discemmg eyes. 
Who by that search shzU wiser grow? 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have e^ain'd, 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; i 

Hence my life's maxims took their ris^ * i 

Hence ^w my settled hate of vice. ^ 

4. The daily labours of the bee, 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant; 
And not provide for future want } 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind. 
I mark his true, his faithful way, ] 

And, in my service, copy Tray. 
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In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who trom the chjlly air. 
With pioua wing, protects her care^ 
Ami evVy fowl that itiea at lai^^c^ 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

5. From nature too I take my rule,. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 

I never, with important air» 
In conversation overbear. 
Can ^:rave and formal pass for wise, 
Wnen men the solemn owl despise ^ 
My tongue within my Lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk \n vtun. 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who listens to the cliatt'ring pye i 
Kor would I, with, felonious night, 
" By stealth invade my neighbour's right, 

6. Rapacious animals we hate; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve tlieir fate. 
Do not we just abhorrence iihd 
Against the toad aiid serpent lund? 
But envy, calumny, and spite. 
Bear stixingcr venom in their bite. 
Thus cv'ry object of creation. 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And, from thp most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

7. ** Thy fame is just," the sage replies, 
" Thy virtue proves thee tinily wise. 
Pride often guides the author s pen. 
Books as ai!ected are as men : 

But he who studies nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise."— G ay^ 

SECnON III. 
TTie Road to Hafipine^ ofien to all Men* 

1. Oh happiness! our being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name ; 
That something still which prompts th' eteiiial sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies ; 
O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise; 
Plant of celesjtial seed, if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow? 

2. Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shrine. 
Or deep wim diamonds in the flaming mine^ 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 
Or reap'd in hx>n harvests of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not > if vain ou^ Unb 
We ought to blame theculture^ not the soil. 
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Fix^d to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

1'is no where to be round, or ev'ry where. 

Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 

And, fled from inonarchs, St John ! dwells with thee. 

3. Ask of the leam'd the way. The leam'd are blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bl»s in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these: 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, conress ev'n virtue viun : 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall. 
To crust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

4. Who thus define.it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ^ 
Take nature's patn, and mad opimons leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive; 
Obvious her eoods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

' There needs out thinking ri^ht, and meaning well^ 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
Euual is eooimon sense^ and common ease. 
Remember, man, "the universal cause. 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;'* 
And makes what happiness we justlv call. 
Subsist not in the good of one, but alL— Pope. 

SECTION TV^TTtegoadneas of Providence. 
1. The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 

And feed me with a shepheixl's care ; 

His presence shall my wants supply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye ; 

My noon-day walks he shall attend. 

And all my midnight hours defends 
S. When in the sultry glebe I faint. 

Or on the thirsty mountsdns pant '^ 

To fertile vales, and dewy meads. 

My weary wand Ymg steps he leads. 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

3. Though in the paths of death I tread» 
With gloomy horrors overspread. 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still : 
Thy frien^y crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

4. Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile; 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden greens and herbage crown'd. 

And streams shall murmur all around.— Addisox* 

SECTION V. 

7%tf Creator^s works attest his greatness, 
1. The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
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And spangled heav'ns, a shining frames 

Their great Original proclaim : 

Th* unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's pow'r display, 

And publishes to ev'iy land. 

The Work of an Almighty hand. 
2. Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail, ' 

The moon takes up the wond'rous tale ; ^ 

And, nig:htly, to the list'ning eartli. 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that i*ourui her bunv 

And all the planets in their tuni. 

Confirm the tidhigs as they roll, 

And spread the tnith from pole to pole. 
S. What though, in solemn silence, all 

Move round the dark terrestri*d ball ! 

What though nor real voice nor sound. 

Amid their i*adiant 6rbs be found ! 

In reason's ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever sinjjing as they shme^ 

** The hand that made us, is Divine."^— Addison. 

SECTION VI.— ^n Addrew to the DeHtf. 

i. O Thou ! whose balance does the mountains weigh ; 

Whose wiU the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 

Whose breath can turn those wat'iy worlds to flame. 

That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fulls. 

And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 
%0\ g^ve the winds all past oflbnce to sweep. 

To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see. 

And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 

Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 

At thy command, nor human motive kuow ! 

If anger boU, let anger be my praise. 

And sin the graceful indignation raise. 

My love be wai*m to succour the distress'd. 

And lift the burden fn)m the soul <H)press'd. 

3. O may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be jom'd. 

To oring th' etenial Author to mv mind ♦ 

When oceans roar, or awfiil thunders roll, 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shiake my soul ! 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine. 

Adore, ray heart, the Majesty divine ! 

4. Grant I may ever, at the morning ray, 
Open with pray'r the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
And witn the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As that advances, let my zeal improve. 

And glow with ardour <n consummate love ; 
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Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun. 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

5. And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night. 
To sacred thought may forcibly mvite. 
When thb world's shut, and awful planets rise^ 
Csdl on our minds, and raise them to the skies; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight. 
And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boistVons thought in calm subsides; 
How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides ! 

6. Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day; 
His court admire, or for his favour sue. 

Or leagues, of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep; 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ^ Qh contro!* 
Subdue by force, the rebel hi' my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tumults oi my blood; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 

7. O may 1 pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and ^^rasp the priz^ 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies I 

At the great day of recompense behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then* wafted upward to the blissful seat. 
From iage to age my grateful song rej^eat ; 
My Light, niyXife, my God, my Saviour sec. 
And rival angels m the praise oi thee?-— Young. 

SECTION VIL 
T/iefiursuU of Hapfiiness often ill-directed* 

1. The midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft i epose ; 
No low'rin^ cloud obscures the sky. 
Nor ruffling tempest blows. 

2. Now ev'iy passion sinks to rest. 

The thitjobing heart lies still ; 
And varyhig schemes of life no more 
Distract tne lab'ring will. 

3. In silence hush'd to reason's v(jice^ 

Attends each mental pow'r 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'riteiour. 

4. Come, while the peaceful scene invites^ 

Let's search this ample rrand ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeu<ig form 
Of happiness be found ? 

5. Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom^ 
That shades the hermit's cell ? 
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8. How oft the laughing brow of joy, ' < ^J 

A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
And,.through the cloister's deep reoMi^ 

Invading sorrow steals. 
r. In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit| 

The fugitive we trace; 
It dwells net in the faithless smile > 

That brightens Clodia's face, 
t. Perhaps the joy to these deny*d. 

The heart m fiiendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visionary minds ! 

9. Howe'er our varying notions rove^ 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in some states 

At distance from our own. 
10. blind to each indulgent aim. 

Of power 8upremel)r wise. 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of Heav'n d<;^ies ! 
11. Vain is alike the joy we seek. 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 

The passions into peace. 
13. To temper'd wishes, just desires^ ' 

Is happiness confin d; 
And, deaf to folly's call, attends 

The music of the mind.— Carter. 

SECTION WllL^Tht FircSide. 

1. Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the prou^ 

In folly's maze advance; 
Though angularity and pride 
Be cafi'd our choice, we'll step aside^ 

Nqr join the giddy dance. 

2. From the gay world, we'll oft retune 
To our own family and fire. 

Where love our hours employs ; 
Ko noisy heigbbour enters here. 
No intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

3. If solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow; 
From our own selves our joys must floir, 

And that dear hut, our home. 

4. Of r^st was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er. 
The disappointed bird once mora 

Ejcplor'd the sacred bark. 
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5. Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow*!^ 
We, who improve his golden houra^ 

By sweet experience know« 
That marriage rightly understood^ 
Gives to the tender and the good* 

A paradise below. v 

6. Our Dabes shall richest comfort bring; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
Well form their minds, with studious oare^ 
To all that's manly, good, and fair. 

And train them for the skies. 

7. While they our wisest hours engage^ 
Theyil joy our youth, sup]>ort our ag^ 

And crown our hoary hairs^ 
They'll grow in virtue'ev'ry day. 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cai*es. 
:8. No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world foi^t : 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot. 
-9. Our portion is not la,rge, indeed I 
But then how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may suffice^ 

And make that little do. 

10, Well therefore relish, with contend 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent. 

Nor sum beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very small, 
•Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 

Nor lose the present hour. 

11. To be resign'd, when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied, 

, And pleas'd with favours giv'n ; 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part. ; 
This is that incense of the heait. 

Whose fragrance smells to heav'n. 
13. We'll ask no Icn^ protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet 

But when our feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arise. 
Nor %Tudge our sons, with envious cyeh 

The relics of our store. 
13. Thus, hand in liaiad, through life well go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo. 

With cautioyis steps, v;e'U tread 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear. 
Without a. troubre or a fear. 

And mingle with the dead. 
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14. While conscience, like a faiUifiil fnendi 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
fib^U^ when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

Aod smooth the bed of death.— Cottov. 

SECTION IX. 
Providence vindicated in thefireseni state of Man. 

1. Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits knorr; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
PleasM to the last, he crops the flow'ry food. 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

9. Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'a by Heav*n, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fail ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin huri'd, 
And now aoubble burst, and now a world. 

3. Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What ftiture bliss he gives not thee to know. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 

. The soul, uneas}r, and confin'd from home. 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

4. Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 
Yet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n. 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woodsembrac'd. 
Some happier island in the wat'ry waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold^ 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

5. To BE, content" his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company 
Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense. 
Weigh thy opin!bn against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too rnuch^-^ 
i. In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies; 
iUI quit their sphei*e, and rush into the skieft 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
Men would be angel^ angels would be goda^ 
R 
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Aspiring to be gixls, if angels fel1« 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of OROKR, sins against th' eternal CAUSX^-^PorK. 

SECTION X.-^Seifishne88 re/irtrved. 

1. Has God, thou fool ! work'd solelv for thy good. 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food'? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 

Is it for thee the lanL ascends and sin^ f 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wmgs. 

Is It for thee the linnet pours his throat? 

LfOves of his own, and raptures swell the note. 
3. The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 

Shares with his lord the pleasure, and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that sti'ews the pl^ ? 

The birds of heav'n shall vindicate their grainr 

Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 

The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call. 

Lives on the laoours of this lord of all, 

3. Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 

* While nian exclaims, ** See all things for my use J** 
•* See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goose. 
And just as short of i^ason he must fall. 
Who thinks ^11 made for one, not one for all. 

4. Grant that the pow*rful still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole ; 
Nature that tyrant checks : he only knows. 
And helps another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay, the msect's gilded wings? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 

5. Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods^^ 
To beasts his pasture, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his mt'rest prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride : 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th* extensive blessing of his luxury, 

6. That very life his learned hunger craves. 
He saves from famine, from the sava^ savesi 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast; 
And, tSU. he ends the being, makes it blest : 
Which sees no more the stroke, nor fe^Js the pain, 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perlah, when thy feast is o'erf^— -Pota 

SECTION Xl^Hunian FmUty. 
1 Weak and in'csoUite is man ; 
The purpose of to-day^ 
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Woven with pains iiito his plan. 
To-morrow rends away. 
2. The bow well bent, and smart the spring;, 
Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives agsun. 
S. Some foe to his upright intent. 
Finds out his weaf er part ; 
Virtue engages his assent. 
But pleasure wins his heart 

4. Tis here the folly of the wise, 

ITxrough all his art we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies, 
His conscience owns it true. 

5. Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
. And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his ow n. 

6. But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heav'n must swell the sail. 
Or all the toil is lost — ^Cowper. 

SECTION XII.— CW<? to Peace. 

1. Come, peace of mind, delightful guest. 
Return, and make thy downy nes^ 

Once more in this sad heart :^ 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue^ 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part 

2. Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me. 
From av'rice ai^i ambition fi*ee, v 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to shar^ 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 
S.The great the gay, shalljheyjmptake 
The heav'n that thou alone c^ist make ; 

And v(ilt thou quit the stream, * 

Tkat murmui's through the dewy mead, 
Ths gi'ove and the sequester'd shade, 

Tooe a g^est with tliem ? 
4, For thee I panted, thee I priz'd. 
For thee I gladly sacrific'd 

Whatever I lov'd before ; 
And shall I fiee thee start away. 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say-— 

Farewell, we meet no niore^— ^ovpsB* 

SECTION XUl^Ode to MversUy. 

1. Daughter of Heav'n, relentless power. 
Thou tamer of the human bi^east. 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour^ 
The bad affright, afflict the best I 
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Bound in thy adamantine chain» 
The praud are taught to biste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly ^roan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

2. When first thy sire to send on e^nih 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd. 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth» 
And bade to form her infant mind< 
Stein rugged nurse ! thy ngid lore 
With patience many a year she bore. 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know ; 

And from her own she leam'd to melt at others wo. 

3. Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing folly's idle brood, 
Wilu laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy. 
And leave us leisure to be g^ood. 
Light they disperse ; and with them go . 
The summer triend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain prosperity receiv'd. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believM* 

4. Wisdom in sable gjii-b array 'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'i*ous thought profound^ 
And melancholy, silent maid, , 
With leaden eye that loves the grounds 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm chanty, the gen'ral friend. 
With justice, to hetself severe. 

And pky, dropping soft the sadly pleasmg tear* 

5. Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread. power, lay thy chast'ning hand I 
Not in thy goi^n terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming horror's fimVal cry. 

Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty 

6. Thy form benign, propitious, wear. 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love^and to foi^ive ; 
Exact my own derects to scan ; 

' What others are to feel ; and know niyself a man.— >Gr at. 

SECTION XIV. 

The Creation rct/uired to firaiac its Author, 

1. Begin, my soiU, th' exalted lav ! 
Let each inraptur'd thought obey. 

And pnuse th' Almighty's name : 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and se is, and skies. 
In one melodious concert rise. 

To swell th' insnlring theme. 
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% Ye fields of light, celestial plains, 
Where gay transpKirting beauty rdgna^ 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Your Maker's wond'rous pow'r proclaim ; 
Tdl how he form'd your shining frame. 

And breath'd the fluid air. 

3. Ye angels, Catch the thrilling sound ! 
AVhile ail th' adoring thrones around^ . 

His boundless mercy nng: 
Let ev'ry Ust'ning saint above. 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 

And touch the sweetest string. 

4. Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir; 
Thou dazzling; orb of liquid fire, 

The migntv chorus aid: 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain, 
Thou, moon, protract the melting Strang 
. And praise him in the shade. 

5. Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who called yon worlds from night : 
** Ye shades dispel !" — ^th' Eternal said; 
At once th' involving darkness fled. 

And nature sprung to light 

6. Whatever a blooming world contains. 
That wings the air, that skims the plains, 

Umt^ praise bestow : 
Ye dragons, sound his awfiil name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim. 
Ye swelling dee];>s below. 
r Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 
Ye thunders burst with awful voice. 

To HIM who bids you roll : 
Ha praise in softer notes declare. 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air. 
And breathe it to the soul. 
8. To him, ye graceful cedars, bow ; 
Ye toVnng mountains, bending low. 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook. 
How Sinai kindled at his look. 
And trembled at his frown. 
9' Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale. 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale. 

In mutual concourse rise ; 
CrOT> the ^ay rose's vermeil bloom. 
Ana waft its spoils, a sweet perfiime, 
111 incense to the skies. ■ 
10. Wake all ye mounting tribes, and ang; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmonious aiithems raise 
To HIM who shap'd your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold^ 
' And tun d your voice to praise. 

1 R2 
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tl. Ler. man, ay nobler pasnons tway'd* 
The feeling heart, tae judging heady 

In heav'nly prause employ; 
Spread his tremendous name anMind« 
Till heav'n's broad arch rings back the aooad* 

The gen'ral burst of joy. 

12. Ye vfhom the charms of grandeur pleaa^ 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease. 

Fall prostrate at his throne : 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye king;iB, who makes your pow'r 

An image of his own. 

13. Ye fair, by natune fbrm'd to move, 

O praise th' eternal source of love. 

With youth's enliv'niitt; fire ; 
Let age take up the tuaefullay. 
Sigh his bless'd name— 4hen soar away. 

And ask an angel's lyre.-— Ogilvie. 

SECTION XV.'^The universai Frayer 

1. Father of all ! in ev'ry age. 

In ev'ry clime, ador'd. 
By saint, oy savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

2. Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE, Icast understood» 

Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art good. 
And that myself am blind ; 

3. Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate. 
Left free the human will. 

4. What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do, , 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heav'n pursue. 

5. What blessings thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives^ 
T' eiTj^oy, IS to obey. 

6. Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or thmk thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand world's are round. 

7. Let not this weak, unknowing hand. 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; '^ 

And deai damnation ixMind the land, "^ J 

On each I judge thy foe. 

8. If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach ixiy heart 
To find that better way I 

9. Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent. 
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it augbt tliy wisdom- has cleBie4» 
^Or aught thj eoodness lent 
14 Teach xne to feel another's wo ;. 
To hidie the fault I see t 
fhat mercy I to others show^ 
That mercy show to me. 
It Mean though I aro» not wholly so^, 
^ce qulcken'd by tl»r breath : 
O lead me wheresoie'er i gOf 
Through this day'a life or death. 
II rhis day, be breaa and peace my lot* 
All else beneath the sun. 
Thou know'st if best bestowed or noV 
And let thy will be done. 
13 To thee, whose temple is all space« 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all beuig^ raise I 
All nature's incense rise. 

SECTION XWl^Conaeknce. 

1. Treacherous conscience ! while she seems tosleep^^ ' 
On rose and myrtle, lull*d with syren song ; 
While she seems nodding o'ier her charge^ to drop 
On headlong appetite the slackened rem* 
And ^ve us up to license, unrecall'<^ 
UnmarkM ; — see, from behind her secret standi 
The sly informer minutes ev'iy tault, 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 

2. l^ot the gross act alone employs her pen ; 
SW reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 

A vatch^ foe ! the lormidaWe spy, 
Lisfning o'erhears the whispers of our camp; 
Our iawning purposes of heart explores, 
And !teals our embiyos of iniquity. 

3. As all rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming helrs^ 
Thus, Tith indulgence most severe, she treats 
Us speidthrifts of ine^imable time ; * 

Unnote(^ notes each moment misapply'd ; 
In leaves more durable than leaves ot brass. 
Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 
In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear; 
, And judgment publish ; puolish to more worlds 
'Than tins i and endless age m groans resound.-*-YovNO. 

SECTION XVIL--0« an Infant. 
A. Vo the dark and silent tomb, 

Soon I hastened from the womb : 

Scarce the dawn of life began. 

Ere I measured out my span. 
S. I no smiling pleasures knew ; 

I no ga> delights could view: 

Joyless sojourner was I, 

Only bom to weep and die*— ^ 
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3. Happj BifiEuit, earlv bless'd! 
Rest, in peaceful smmber, rest; 
Bariy rescuM fh>ni the cares 
Which increase \irith growing years^ 

4. No del^hts are worth thy stay^ 
Smiling, as th^ seem, and gay; 
Short and sickty are they all* 
Hardly tasted ere they palL 

5. All our gaiety is vain. 

All our laughter is but pain ; 
Lasting only, and divine. 
Is an innocence like thme. 

SECTION XWm^lTie Cuckoo. 

1. Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood^ 

Attendant on the spring ! * 

Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat. 
And woods thy welcome sing. 
9. Soon as the daisy decks the greei^ 
Thy certain vcuce we hear: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 
Or mark the rollmg year ? 
3. Delightful visitant! with thee 
I luul the time of ilow'rs. 
When heav'n is fill'd with mu^c sweet 
Of birds among the bow'rs. 
4* The school-boy, wand*ring in the wood^ 
To pull the now'rs so gay. 
Starts, th]^ curious voice to near. 
And imitates thy ]ay. 

5. Soon as the pea puts (m the bloomy 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale. 
An annual guest, in other lands. ^ 

Another spring to hJuL . - 

6. Sweet bird ! thyTwwV is ever greei^ 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no s6rrow in thy song» 
No winter in thy year ! 
r. O could I fly, I'd fly with thee; 
We'd make, with social wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 
Companions of the spring. — Logak. 

SECTION XIX.^/>ajf. ji fuutoral in tAm fiarr$ 

MORNING. 

1»Xn the bam the tenant cock, 
■\, ■■ Close to Partlet perch'd on high. 
Briskly crows (the shepherd's clock!) 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 
S« SwiifUy, from the mountain's brow, 
Shalows, nurs'd by night, retire; , 



And the peeping sun-be^, now^ 
Punts with^tSoAi 
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$, Pliitomel forsakes the thom» 

Plaintive whera she prates at nightr 
And the lark to meet the morn. 
Spars beyoDd the shepherd's sightL 

4. From the low -roof *d cottage ridge. 

See the chattVing swallow sprm^ 

Darting through the one-arch VI bridge 

Quick, she clips her dappled wing. 

5. Now the pine-tree's waving top. 

Gently greets the morning gale». 
Kidllngs, now» begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

6. From the balnvy sweets, uncloy'dr 

(Restless till hertaak be doiie,)i 
Now the busy bee's employ'd,. 

Sipping dew before the sun.. 
T, Trickling through the crevic'd rock». 

Where the limpid sti'eara distils. 
Sweet refreshment wsdts the ilock. 

When 'tis sun-drove from the hiHs. 

8. CoUn's for the promis'd porn, 

(Ei*ethe harvest hopes are ripe,) 
Anxious; — ^whilst the nuntsman^s honv 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipft. 

9. Sweet--0 sweet, the warbling tnron-^ 

On the white emblossom'd spray i 
Nature's universal song, 
Echoes to the rising day. 

HCON. 

10. Fervid on the ^litt'ring flood. 

Now the noontide radiance glowfr: 
Drooping o'er its infant bud. 
No* a dew-drop's left tlie rose. 

11. By the brook iIk: shepherd dinc^,. 

rvoai the iieixe meri^an heat,. 
Sheltei*'d by the branching pines^ 
Pendiint o'er his grassy seat. 

12. Now the flock forsakes the glaJe, 

Where, imcheck'd, the sun-beams hXL, 
Sure to iin(^a plea^ng shade 
By the ivy'd abbey walk 

13. Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hill. 
Cannot catch a single sound. 

Save the clack of yonder mlU. 
14^ Cattle court the zepnyrs bUuid, 

Where the streamlet wanders cool ; 
Or with languid silence stand* 

Midway in the marshy pool. 
1 jf. Bat from mountain^ delt or stream,. 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springii ;. 
Fearful lest the noontlae beaim 

Scwch.it8 aoft, itaidlkeii wings. 
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li. Not a leaf has leave to stir ; 

Nature's lull'd«'^<ierene-^--and sdU: 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur. 
Sleeping on the heath<K:lad hilU 
XT, Lan^nud is- the landscape round» 
Tul the fresh descending showY, 
Grateliil to the tliirsty erouud. 
Raises ev'ry fainting ilow'r. 

18. Now the hill-— the hedge-:— are green^ 

Now the warbler*» throat's in tune; 
Wlhsomei»the Tefdant scei^e, 
Brighten'd by the beams of Noon ! 

19. O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Fi-ee; (the fuiTow'dtaskb done ;}^ 
Now the village windows blaze^ 
Bumish'd by the setting sun. 

20. Now he sets behind the hill. 

Sinking from a ^den sky : 
CiQi the pencil^ mimic bkiU 
Cojjy tne refulgent dye ? 

21. Tnidging as the ploughmen go* 

(To the smoking' hamlet boimd,)- 
Giant-like their snadows grow, 
Lengthen'd o'er the level grounds 
22« Where the rinng forest !^reacls 
Shelter for the lordly dome I 
To their high-built airy beds^ 
See tlie ixx)ks returning home ! 
25. As the lark, with vary'd tune, 
Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mUd resplendent Bioon, 
Bresfking through a parted cloud. 
94. Now the hermit owlet peeps, 

From the bam or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist dowly creeps. 
Curling on the silver lake. 

25. As tlv; trout in npeekled pride^ 

Playful from hs bosom spi*ings ; 
To tfiie banks a ruflled tide 
Vei-^es in suceessive rings. 

26. Tripptfie through the silken grassi 

O'er tne path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-coroplexiou'd lass. 
With her weU-pois'd milking pail 1 

27. Linnets with unnumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two. 
Tuning sweet their m<dlow thTx>cits, 
Bid the aettiftg sun adieu. — ^CuNNiveHAH« 

SECTION XXw— 7%r Order of MUun. 

1 . Sbk, through this «ir, ttib ocean, and this eartls 
All maiter quick, and bunting into birth, 
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Above^ L<m higjh progressive life may go! 
Arcnind, how wide ! how deep extend below ; 
Vast chain of being ! which from Hod began. 
Nature etliereal, human ; angel, maa; 
Beast, birdft fish, insect, what no eye can see^ 
Ko glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. On superior pow'ta 
Were we, to press, inferior ^might on oun^^ 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Wliere, one step broken, the great scale's destroy'd. 
From nature's chain whatevi^r link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breajLsthe chain aUkfik 
3. And, if each system in gradation roU, 
Alike essential to the amazing wholes 
The le£^. confusion butiji one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must falL 
Let earth, unbalanced from her orbit fiv. 
Planets and suns run lawless dirough tne sky; 
^Let ruline angels from their spheres be hurrd* 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
.Heav'ns whole foundations to their centre nod* 
And nature trembles to the thitone of God. 
All this dread orpejr break— for whom f for theef 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety I 

3. What if the foot, prdsiin'd tne dust to tread* 

Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the headf i 

What if the head, the eye, or ear r^pin*d 

To serve mere engines to the ruling mind^ 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 

To be another, in this gen'ral frame : ^ 

Just as absurd, to inoum the.tasks or pamflt 

T'he great directing mind ojf all ordains. 

4. All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 

That, changed through ^^ and yet in all the sam^ 
, Great in the earth, as in th^ ethereal frame ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives throu^ph all life, extends through all extent^ 
* Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes ip our soul, informs our mortal part. 

As full, as perfect, ip a h^r as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile jnan that moums» 

As the i*apt seraph that adores and bums: 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fiUs, he bounds, connect^ and equals all. 
$. Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 

Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on tiuiik 

Submit.— -In this, or any pther sphere, 

Smire to be as blest as l^ou canst bear: 

Saie in the hand of onedispoang Pow'r« 

jOr iu' the natal« or the mortal hour. • 
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An natare is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chiince, direction, which thou canst not lee ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal ^ood: 

And, spile of Pride, in emng Reason's spite, 

One truth is clear — ^whatever is, is ai€UT«-*PorJS» 

SECTION XXI. 

Confidence in Divine Protection. 

1. How are thy servants blest, O Lord! 
How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guides 
Their help Omnipotence. . 
iL In foreign realms, and lands remote^ 
Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I paes'd unhurt, 
And oreath'd m tainted aur. 
!3. Thy mercy sweeten'd ev*ry soil. 
Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd. 
And smootlrd the Tyrrhene seas. 

4. Think, O iwy soul^ devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ! 

5. Confusion dwelt in ev'iy face. 

And fear in ev'ry heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfi^ 
Overcame the pilot's art. 
4. Yet then, from an my gnefs, O Lord 
Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r, 
My soul took hold on thee. 
7. For though in dreadful whirls we huB|^ 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 
Nor impotent to save. 
#. The storm was laid, the winds retir'd. 
Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command. 
At thy command was stiU. 
-9« In midst of dangers, fears, and death% 
Thy gpodiiess I'll adoi^; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past* 
And humbly hope for more. 
10. My life, if thou presei-ve my life, 
Thy jiacriiice shall be; 
And deaths if death must be my doom, 
^hall join my soul to thee. — AddisoIT 

SECTION XXII. 

Hymn on a review of the Setutons, 

1 TflESE, as they change. Almighty Father I thosn 
Axe but the vaxied Goo. The rolling year 
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Is ftillofthee. Forth in the pleasing sprini^ 
Thy beauty walks, tl^iy tenderness and lOve. 
Wide flush the fields; the soft'niDjg air is baloif 
Echo the mcmntains round ; the rarest smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ey*ry heart is joy. 

S. Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy bud 
Shoots tuU perfection through the swelling year) 
And ofl: thy voice in dreadful thunder spealbs; 
And oil at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and grovea, in hollow-whisp'ring gales . 

3. Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd^ 
And spreads a common feast for all that Lves* 
In winter, awful Thou! with clouds and stormi 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'd^ 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Rimng sublime, thou bidst the world adore; 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 

4. Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine* 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Such bean^ and beneficence combined; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 
And ul so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5. But wand'ring oft, with brute unccmscious gaze. 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand^ 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'firspreads the spring; 
Flines from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Fee<u every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life* 

^ Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the s^. 
In adoration join ! and, aixlent raise 
One een^ral song ! 

Te, cnief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn. 

7. For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams; 
Or winter rises in the nlacK'ning east; 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

fk Should hte command me to the farthest veige 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climesi 
Rivers unknown to song; where first Uie sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles; 'tis nought to laei 
Since God is ever present, ever feit, 
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Is the Toid waste as in the city foil; 
And wbereHs Tital breathes there must he joy. 
9* When e'en at last the solemn hoar sbidl come^ 
And wing my mystic flight to future Ti'orlds, 
I oheerM wiU obey ; there, with new pow'rsi 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where unitcrsal love not smiles around^ 
Sustaining all yoo orbs, and all their suns» 
From aeeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still. 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Ught ii^effable ! 
Come tfaeni express^^e silence, muse his praiack'— 

SECTION XXIII. 
On SoUtude* 

t« O SoLrrxTDE, romantic maid ! 

Whether by nodding towers you tread. 

Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb. 

Or climb the Andes' clifted side, 

Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 

Or, starting from your half-year's sleep, 

From Hecla view the thawing deep, 

Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

Tadmor's marble waste survey ; 

You, recluse, again I woo. 

And again your steps pursue. 
t. Plaint conceit himself surveying, 

Folly with her shadow playing. 

Purse-proud elbowing msolence, 

Bloated empiric, puffed pretence. 

Noise that throurfi a trumpet speak?, 

Laughter in loud peals that breaks. 
Intrusion, with a roplinff»8 face, 

ggnorant of time and place,) 
parks of fire dissension blowm^, 
IJuctile, court-bred flattery bowmg, 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
fiquint-ey'd censure's artful sni^r, 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd m blood. 
Fly thy nresence, Solitude ! 
3i Sage reflection, bent with years, 
Conscious virtue, void of fears, 
Muflled silence, wood-nymph shy, 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin o. 
Retrospect that scans the mmd. 
Rapt earth-ffazing revery. 
Blushing artless modesty, ^ 
Health that snuffs the mommg Of » 
Fnll-ey'd truth with bosom bare. 
Inspiration, nature's child, 
Sew the solitary wild. 
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4. When all nature's hush'd asleep. 
Nor lore, nor guilt, their vinls keepi 
Soft you leave your cavern'd den. 
And wander o'er the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brine^ the dawn, 
By her dappled coursers drawn, 
Again you to your wild retreat, 
And the early huntsman meet, 
Where, as you pensive pass along. 
You catch the distant shepherd's song, 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew, 
Or the rising primrose view. 
Devotion leads her heav'n plum'd wingS| 
You mount, and nature with you sings. 

6. But when the midnlay fervours glow, 
To upland airy shades you go, 
Where never sun-burnt woodman carae^: 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game : ' 

And ttiere, beneath an oak reclin'd, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 
You sink to rest, 
TUl the tuneful 'bird of night. 
From the neij^hVring poplar's height, 
Wake you with her solemn strain. 
And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 

6. With you roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume ; 
Purer ev'ry fountain flows, 
Stronger ev'ry wilding grows. 
Liet those toil for gold who please, 

Or for fame renounce their ease. • 

What is £une ? An empty bubble; 
Gold? A shining, constant trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed? 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7. Then let me, sequester'd fair. 
To your sybil grot repair ; 
On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Of cypress not with age decay 'd ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits, 
W here .the bat incessant mts ; 
There in loftier strains I'll sing 
Whence the changing seasons spring; 
Tell how storms deform the skies. 
Whence the waves subside and rise^ 
Trace the comet's blazing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a scale; 
Bend, ^reat God, before thy ibrinet 
The boundless microcosm's thino. 
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4. Since in each scheme of life IVe iail'dt 
And disappointment seems entailed ; 
Since all on earth 1 vala'd most^ 
My guide, my stay, my friend is lost; 
O Solitude, now give me rest. 
And hash the tempest in my oreaat 
O gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own, 
Where i at last may die unknown. 

9. 1 spoke ; she tum'd her ma^ic ray ; 
Aj:uI thue she said, or seem'd to say : 
Yonth, you're mistaken, if you tiimk to find 
In shades, a medicine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you wheresoe'er you gO| 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the streamlet flow. 
There pale inaction pines bis life away; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain, 
Or biures the blade, or plunges in the main: 
There superstition broods 6 er all her fears 
And yells of demons in the spephyr hears. 

10» But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell. 
And bid to sociai life a last farewell ; 
*Tis impious. 

God nerer made an independent man ; 
*Twould jar the concord of Ids general plan* 
See every part of that stupendous whole, 
^' Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;" 
To one great end the general good conspir^ 
From njatter, brute, to man, to seraph, nre. 

11. Should man tlirough nature solitary roam, 
His will is sovereign, everjr where his home. 
What force would guard him from the lion's jaw ? 
What swiftness wln^ him from the panther's paw f 

. Or should fate lead nim to some safer shore, 
[ Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 

Where liberal nature all her charms bestows, 
[ Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows ; 

i Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store. 

Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more? 

Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and Plnebus shone 

He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 

For know^ the Maker on the human breast, 

A tense oi kindred, country, roan, impressVI. 

12. Though nature's works the ruling mind declare. 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care. 

The God, (whate'er misanthropy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole ? 
Ha-'g e'er the sun, and with me planets rcill f 
What boots through space's inrtnest bourns to roam^ 
if thou, O man, a strsuigerart at home* 
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Then knofw thvself, the human mind survey; 

The use, the pleasun^ will the tool repay. 
13. Nor study cmiy, practise what you know ; 

Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 

Witli Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine ; 

Those who in study, should in j>ractice shine. 

Say, does the learned lord of tifagley's shade. 

Charm man so much by mossy fountains l£ud. 

As when arous'd, he stems corruption's course 

And«hakes the senate with a Tully's force ? 

When freedom gasp'd beneath a Cssar's feet, 

Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 

But where she breathes, tlie least may useful be^ 

And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee. 
H Though man's ungrateful, or though fortune frowa; 

Is the reward of worth a son^, or crown ? 

Nor yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains ;. 

Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigni. 

On eaidti condition d^ppointments wait, 

Bnter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 

Nor dare repine, though early friendship bleed. 

From love, tlie world, and all its cares, he's freed. 

But know, adversity's the child of God : 

\Vhrfm Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod. 
tB, When smooth old Ocean, £uid each storm's asleep. 

Then ignorance may plough the watery deep ; 

But when the demons c^ the tempest rave, 

Kill must conduct the vessel through the wavOt 

Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow ? 

Who would not wish Anytus*-»for a foe ? 

Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ; 

The good can never be unfortunate ; 

And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 

The heighrof vivtne is, to serve mankind. 
Id. But when old age has silver'd o'er thy head. 

When memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled. 

Then ma^st tnou seek the stillness of retreat, 

"Then hear aloof the human tempest beat ; 

Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave. 

Allay the pang^ of age, and smooth thy grave.— -GRAXSCXm. 

* One of the accusers of Socrates. 



THE END. 
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